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Aer. L—JAMES A. HILLHOUSE. 


Dramas, Discourses and other Pieces. By James A. Hitt- 
House. Two vols. 12mo. Boston: Charles C. Little and 
James Brown. 1839. 


Tue scholar, in the European sense of the term, the man of 
letters as an expositor of high civilization, was the latest pro- 
duct of American life ; his functions were long incidental to 
the more stringent duties of civil and professional occupation ; 
men of learning and of genius, by the exigencies of a new coun- 
try, were forced to give their time and talents to immediate 
practical ends ; their social efficiency was remarkable, but it 
precluded elaborate literary development ; hymns and orations, 
political essays, a satire, a song or a local chronicle were occa- 
sionally and creditably produced; but these were the episodes 
not the deliberate pursuits of existence and hence literature was 
long essentially crude and casual in the New World; the 
pulpit, the press and the forum abounded in evidences of vig- 
orous mind, and academic discipline ; Jonathan Edwards sus- 
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tained the Puritan theology with a metaphysical acuteness 
that enrolled his name with the masters in ethical philosophy ; 
Brockden Brown became a pioneer of marked originality in 
American fiction ; then Cooper exhibited, in the freshest tints, 
the maritime and border life of our country to Europe, and, to 
this hour, enjoys the most distinctly national reputation abroad ; 
while Irving brought the graces of an English style, like that 
to which the reign of Ann gave birth, to the illustration of 
life in the ancestral land and the most characteristic legends, 
scenery and history of his own. 

But such instances are exceptional ; for the most part, amid 
the unrivaled landscape, the grand popular interests, the ex- 
perimental self-government, and the vast economical develop- 
ment of the United States, the Muses were either neglected, 
or capriciously wooed; their votaries could only dedicate to 
them the intervals of a vocation usually remote from all poetic 
associations. Bryant sang of Nature, whenhe could haunt the 
woods, released from the stern toil of a political journalist ; 
Halleck celebrated the hero of modern Greece, and the mem- 
ory of Burns, when reposing from the drudgery of a financial 
clerkship ; and more recently, Hawthorne wrote “ The Scarlet 
Letter,” when a change of administration deprived him of the 
resources of an office in the customs. Dana, indeed, bravely 
ventured upon the experiment of an exclusive literary life ; but 
while the judicious few delighted in the psychological pathos 
and graphic sentiment of the “ Buccaneer,” and the “ Idle Man,” 
the busy public afforded no adequate encouragement to labors 
so intellectual in scope and earnest in spirit. 

With years, we have grown more reflective ; with prosperi- 
ty we have found more leisure for such pure and high recrea- 
tions. Prescott and Motley, Emerson and Longfellow, and 
many other living American authors make literature a profes- 
sion, and seek its honors and its usefulness through the patient 
labor and the skillful refinements which give universality to its 
influence, and permanence to its fruits. 

Before these and their comrades had set the memorable ex- 
ample, a New Haven scholar and gentleman had well proved 
the dignity of culture and the worth of literary art. It is interest- 
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ing and satisfactory to contemplate a writer at so early a period, 
in our own city, so fully equipped, so adequately disciplined by 
life and lore, so aspiring in purpose, chaste in execution, loyal 
to a high standard, and in character, manners, and authorship 
so nobly vindicating the legitimate titles of poet, scholar, 
gentleman, and citizen. 

The permanent significance of his literary faith as well as 
the intrinsic merit of his literary bequests, the hallowed charms 
of his character not less than the attractiveness of the memorials 
which we have of him in this place of his abode, com- 
bine to win us to an examination of his writings and an attempt 
to delineate his claims to grateful admiration,—to linger with 
sympathy and satisfaction over his almost unique allegiance to 
the highest principles of literature, when its claims were 
scarcely recognized among us, to commune with the chas- 
tened fervor of his muse, to recall the exalted tenor of his life, 
and the tranquil beauty of its environment. 

A stranger, if at all acquainted with our early history, would 
natvrally anticipate something of the poetic in local associa- 
tion when drawing near New Haven. If his approach were 
by water, as his eye first scanned the remarkable headlands 
which emphasize the monotonous coast of Long Island Sound 
at this point, the memory of the scenes which have been acted 
on the plain that lies at their base, and the men who have here 
‘made their names respected and honored throughout the land, 
and the influences that have gone out for more than two hun- 
dred years from this ancient seat of learning, could not fail to 
awaken more than usual interest. And if his first visit were 
made amid the pure light and luxuriant foliage of early sum- 
mer or radiant autumn, as the rural charms of the place grad- 
ually unfolded before his eye, in proportion to his ideal sympa- 
thies, and his powers of imagination, would be the surprise and 
delight occasioned by the natural beauty of the place. 

The memorials and traditions, also, which are connected 
with the town, open a wide and genial vista; not only 
colonial individuality, but revolutionary patriotism, a ven- 
erable seat of learning, ancestral graves, and the sweet memo- 
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ries of many of the earliest and best of our American poets, 
hallow the umbrageous arcades, and lure our thoughts to the 
benign and the gifted. 

From an elevated point the landscape is an auspicious com- 
bination of bay, woodland, plain, and tasteful habitations ; 
overall rise, from the midst, the spires and towers of a city re- 
nowned for its rural beauty ; and at a distancestand two abrupt 
masses of isolated trap rock, their precipitous mural fronts 
deeply tinged with iron oxyd. 

Within the verdant meadows, and fair domiciles nestled in 
shrubbery, over which these two remarkable promontories, 
known as East and West Rock, impend, some of the most char- 
acteristic men and events which signalize and illustrate New 
England history, had their being and left their impress. The orig- 
inal colonists, not satisfied like their neighbors of Massachusetts 
to embody the spirit of the Reformed religion in their statutes, 
resolved on their first landing to adopt them from the Mosaic 
code till such time ‘as they should have leisure to frame laws 
specially adapted to their new circumstances and wants. The 
original polity of the New Haven colony, constructed soon after, 
has been called one of the purest specimens of the social 
compact in history. Here, more even than at Plymouth, the 
Christian minister was the representative man, and the Church 
the guardian angel of the state. Piety was a recoginized element 
in the administration of the government. Hence came a 
strictness of observances which seems to us excessive, manners 
somewhat formalized, laws which encroached unconsciously 
upon the very freedom to attain which the founders of the 
town had migrated ; yet, coincident therewith, were the price- 
less resources of learning, faith, honest labor, and emancipation 
from the corrupt influence of older civilizations, whereby faith- 
ful, and earnest citizens and scholars were so early furnished for 
the civil and social development of the land. And he who 
lingers here with true discernment and wise sympathies and 
wanders, on some breezy June or mellow autumn day, under 
the sylvan arches, or amid the mossy grave-stones of the old 
grave-yard, may read lessons of the past fraught with holiness 
and wisdom. How come home to our consciousness the cour- 
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age, skill and patience, which, hallowed by faith, laid so broad 
and deep the foundations of national prosperity, as we read in 
the undimmed chirography of Dr. Stiles, (whose Diary is pre- 
served in the college library), his notes of the first tidings of 
the battle on Bunker Hill; look on the benign features of Berke- 
ley—as delineated by Smybert in the painting still preserved in 
the college—the famous bishop of Cloyne, whose endowment 
of three scholarships endears and keeps fresh his memory among 
the sons of Yale; pause by the mound, which fortified in 
the last war,received the name of Fort Hale,in honor of the brave 
youth who here spent his early days,and whose only expressed re- 
gret, in dying, was that “he had but one life to give to his 
country ;’ and by way of dramatic antithesis, remember that 
hence went Benedict Arnold,—his dwelling still visible,—to 
join the army under Washington, at Cambridge; and on the 
adjacent green, Aaron Burr rallied the students to oppose the 
incursion of Tryon’s soldiers. 

At a still earlier period some of the prominent actors in the 
Revolution in England had here a home. The traditions res- 
pecting them have excited interest in the minds of two of her 
noblest modern authors; the contrast of position, the extra- 
ordinary vicissitudes and the isolated graves of the three 
judges who condemned Charles I to the scaffold, and found 
a refuge in America, were suggestive to Sir Walter Scott 
of an effective episode in one of his peerless romances,* and 
prompted Southey to sketch the argument of an epic poem.t 
Few and disconnected as are the recorded incidents, those 
that are known, and the mere fact itself that Goffe, Whal- 





* Peveril of the Peak, chap. xiv. Also, “Notes” to Peveril of the Peak. 

¢ ‘‘ In reviewing Holmes’s American Annals, I pointed out Philip's war, as the 
proper subject of an Anglo-American Iliad. I have now fallen in love with it my- 
self, and am brooding over it, with the full intention of falling to work as soon as 
Pelayo is completed. The main interest will fix upon Goffe, the Regicide, for 
whom I invent a Quaker son, a new character you will allow for heroic poetry. 
The poem itself, in the first draught, is called Oliver Goffe. The facts relating 
to these Regicides are as follows.” He then quotes from the Trial of Charles I. 
Murray's Family Library, and from Dwight’s Travels. Letter from Robert Southey 
to W. Taylor of Norwich ; appendix to Oliver Newman, a New England metri- 
cal Tale, posthumous and unfinished.—Southey’s Poetical Works, p. 832. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1851. 
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ley and Dixwell, (names written on that famous regal 
death-warrant,) hid here in woods, under bridges and caverns, 
and were fed by secret messengers, pursued by a requisition, 
three thousand miles away, over a then formidable ocean, 
tracked through an American wilderners, faithfully concealed 
by the Puritan clergy, made the subjects of pulpit discourses, 
—emerging from cellars only at night, to talk over Dunbar and 
Cromwell with their clerical protectors, or to hear the news from 
the profligate court of Charles II., and weep over the fate of 
some ancient comrade in the palmy days of the Common- 
wealth,—here, in these simple facts, are both picturesque and 
moral elements wherewith a skillful artist could weave a dra- 
matic historical novel. “Two of Oliver’s cousinry,” quaintly 
writes Carlyle, “fled to New England, lived in caves there, 
and had a sore time of it.” New Haven was their chief ref- 
uge, and the place of the burial of at least one of their number. 
Here is still shown the “ cave” where they were sheltered from 
their pursuers, with the memorable inscription yet legible up- 
on its rocky sides, “ Resistance to Tyrants is Obedience to 
God.” Here, too, on the “Green,” before the college, is the 
unpretending monument of Dixwell, before which strangers 
pause, with that contemplative zest which the rarity of historic 
relics awakens. 

But suggestive as are these local and personal themes, and 
indefinitely as they might be enlarged, for on every side are 
memorials of scholars and patriots, we turn to those associations 
which are more intimately connected with the name and the 
memory of Hillhouse. It is a pleasing coincidence that two of the 
most interesting features of New Haven,—its magnificent trees 
and its memorable cemetery—owe their existence to his venera- 
ble father. Graciously entwines the thought of their taste- 
ful and humane benefactions—the enlightened public spirit 
therein exhibited by the father, with the refined sympathies 
and high imaginative bequest of the son. What the one evolv- 
ed in action the other breathed in song. The one helped to 
fix the base, the other to adorn the architrave of our national 
temple. 

In the political annals of his time, James Hillhouse occupies 
an honorable place ; his activity and patriotism are conspicu- 
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ous; he was the respected ally in congress of the noblest men 
of an illustrious period; his native state, the cause of educa- 
tion, the college, New Haven, all bear witness to his foresight 
and enterprise as a statesman and as a citizen. 

It was not among his generous anticipations, when he planted 
the beautiful elms that lend so picturesque a charm to the 
city where he had his home, that, with the sense of refresh- 
ment and delight with which the lover of nature must ever 
contemplate them, would blend the grateful memory and 
clear fame of the bard whose infancy he guarded and whose 
prime he blessed. And what more appropriate object can 
hallow a poet’s remembrance than this grandest and most 
lovely of our sylvan kings? The mulberry beside the Avon 
whispers of Shakespeare; a fountain in the south of France 
murmurs of Petrarch ; we associate Pope with a grotto at 
Twickenham, Gray with the yew-trees of Stoke, and Tasso with 
the cypresses of San Onofrio ; but the singer of this free and 
vast republic may well find a memorial in the elm. Its lofty 
and symmetrical canopy, the far droop of its waving boughs, 
the sturdy massiveness of its trunk, the long rustle of its wind- 
tost foliage, on some pendant spray of which the yellow-bird 
contentedly vibrates, and from amid whose emerald depths 
trills the drowsy song of the locust—its broad shade, deep at 
meridian, and tesselated with pale gold in the moonbeams— 
- its slowly-gained and prolonged maturity, its majesty and 
grace, appeal to eye and imagination more than any native 
tree ; and, therefore, it is consecrated to ornament, protection 
and fame. From the verdant life of these arcades if we seek 
the quiet and crowded enclosure where sleeps the dust of gen- 
erations, we remember that at a time when the rural cemetery, 
as now existent, was unknown among us, the same benignant 
hand that planted for the unborn, made lovely with order and 
beauty the last resting-place of the departed. More pictu- 
resque localities are now, when practicable, chosen for places 
of sepulture ; undulating grounds, where knoll and dell, ridge 
and plain, thick woods and open glade diversify the landscape, 
are the favorite spots; but whatever progress in rural taste is 
evident in this respect, the earliest example of that care and 
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reverence, which of late years has marked our places of burial, 
was the cemetery of New Haven. If sometimes excelled in 
natural beauty, it israrely approached in moralinterest. From 
the mossy tablet of Roger Sherman, to the classic epitaph of 
Humphreys,* from the artistic tribute of the painter to conju- 
gal worth,+ to the token of parental anguish at the loss of a 
whole family in their blooming youth,t from ancient colonial 
grave stones with names of historic renown, to the undimmed 
marble that commemorates men of science and bravery, 





* David Humphreys, LL. D. Acad. Scient. Philad. Mass. et Connect. et in Anglia 
Aque Solis, et Regiz Societat. socius, Patriz et Libertatis amore accensus, juvenis 
vitam reipub. integram consecravit. Patriam armis tuebatur, consiliis auxit, literis 
exornavit, apud exteras gentes concordia stabilivit. In bello gerendo maximi 
ducis Washington administer et adjutor ; in exercitu patrio Chiliarchus ; in repub- 
lica Connecticutensi, militum evocatorum imperator; ad aulam Lusitan. et Hispan. 
legatus. Iberia reversus natale solum vellere veré aureo ditavit. In Historia et 
Poesi scriptor eximius; in artibus et scientiis excolendis, que vel decori vel usui 
inserviunt, optimus ipse et patronus et exemplar. Omnibus demum officiis expletis 
cursuq; vite feliciter peracto, fate cessit, Die xxi Februar. Anno Domini 
MDCCCXVIII, cum annos vixisset LX¥. 

+ In memory of Lucretia Pickering, wife of Samuel F. B. Morse, who died 
Feb. 7th, A. D. 1825, aged 25 years. She combined in her character and person 
a rare assemblage of excelience. Beautiful in form, features, and expression, pe- 
euliarly bland in her manners, highly cultivated in mind, she irresistably drew 
attention, love, and respect. Dignified without haughtiness, amiable without 
tameness, firm without severity, and cheerful without levity, her uniform sweet- 
ness of temper spread perpetual sunshine around every circle in which she 
moved, ‘When the ear heard her it blessed her; when the eye saw her it gave 
witness to her.” In sufferings the most keen her serenity of mind never failed 
her, death to her had no terrors, the grave no gloom; though suddenly called 
from earth, eternity was no stranger to her thoughts, but a weleome theme of 
contemplation. Religion was the sun that illumined every varied virtue, and uni- 
ted all in one bow of beauty. THer’s was the religion of the gospel, Jesus Christ 
her foundation, the author and finisher of her faith. In Him she rests in sure ex- 
pectation of a glorious resurrection. 

t Francis A. Olmsted—Y. ©. Class of ’39—July 19, 1844—Aged 25. The 
feeble wrap the athletic in his shroud, and weeping fathers build their children’s 
tomb. 














John H. Olmsted—Y. C. Class of ’45—Jan. 17, 1846—Aged 25. Lovely and 
pleasant in their lives, in their death they were not divided. 
Denison Olmsted—Y. C. Class of "44—Ang. 15, 1846—Aged 22. These all 


died ia faith. 
Alexander F. Olmsted—Y, C. Class of '44—May 5, 1853—Aged 30. 





There- 


fore are they before the throne of God, and serve him day and night in his temple. 
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whose achievements are yet household words,—from the 
grave of the traitor Arnold’s first exemplary wife, to that of the 
beloved classmate,* of the same name, whose burial awoke the 
early muse of Willis—from the monument of the inventive Whit- 
ney to that of the philanthropist Ashmun, or the lexicographer, 
Noah Webster,—-from these and countless other shrines of grief 
and glory, if weturn aside, and enter one of the long, grassy path- 
ways, overhung half the year with umbrage, tread reverently 
the tangled grass, and put gently aside the overgrown branches, 
we may gaze upon an ancient entablature,t side by side with 
one less moss-grown,t and near it a plain square cenotaph;§ all 
bear the same family name; but though together in death, 
and linked by kindred blood and aspirations, the lives of those 
thus associated differed with the exigencies they were called to 





* Lines on the Death of Arnold, a student in Yale College, who died Dec. 31, 1825. 
Ye’ve gather’d to your place of prayer, 
With slow and measured tread ; : 
Your ranks are full, your mates all there, 
But the soul of one has fled. 
He was the proudest in his strength, 
The manliest of ye all; 
Why lies he at that fearful length, 
And ye around his pall ? 
* = * cal ~ ~ 
Tread lightly, comrades! we have laid, 
His dark locks on his brow ~ 
Like life—save deeper light and shade ; 
We'll not disturb them now. 
Tread lightly—for ’tis beautiful, 
That blue-vein’d eyelid’s sleep, 
Hiding the eye death left so dull,— 
Its slumber we will keep. 

+ James Hillhouse, the statesman, the patriot and the Christian. Born at Mont- 
ville, Oct. 21, 1754. Son of William Hillhouse and Sarah Griswold, his wife, and 
the adopted son of his uncle James Abraham Hillhouse. Died, Dec. 29. 1832 ; 
aged 79 years. He lives in the affections of his countrymen and his deeds are his 
monument.—Treasurer of Yale College from 1794 to 1810. First Commissioner 
of the Common School Fund from 1810 to 1825. 

¢ James Abraham Hillhouse, born Sept. 20, 1789. Died, Jan. 5, 1841. 

§ The Hon. James Abraham Hillhouse, Esq. Died, Oct. 3, 1775, Aged 45, and 
was intered in the old burying-ground in New Haven. He was a real Christian- 
In his manners he was modest and unassuming ; much beloved by his friends and 
by the poor, and highly distinguished at the Bar, and the Council Board for his 
talents and inflexible integrity. 
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meet, and the gifts wherewith they were endowed ; one was 
the immediate descendant of brave emigrants from Derry, in 
Ireland, a founder of the state; another fought in the battles 
of freedom; one helped to frame and strove to make perfect 
the matchless constitution under which we so prosperously 
live,* and the latest of the line here laid to rest, whose advent 
found peace and liberty established, was free to seek high cul- 
ture and nourish poetic dreams, and, in the bosom of domestic 
love and academic retirement, weave a monument to himself 
and his honored name, with “ thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn.” 

Here Hillhouse was born on the twenty-sixth of September, 
1789. Although the intellectual tendency of his nature was 
early manifested, vigor of body, alacrity in the sports of boy- 
hood and youth were coincident therewith. He was matricu- 
lated at the college of his. native town when fifteen years of 
age; and steadily held a prominent rank throughout his aca- 
demic career; he early excelled in English composition. The 
theme of his oration, upon receiving his Master’s degree, fore- 
shadows the direction of his mind, while his treatment of so 
extensive a subject excited the highest anticipation; it was 
“The Education of a Poet.” He was immediately chosen to 
deliver the next Phi Beta Kappa Poem, and ventured to grapple 
with a topic which the greatest artist of the fifteenth century 
had illustrated on the walls of a chapel which annually vibrate 
with the sublime wail of the MMiserere and .which only the 
lyre of Milton seems grand enough to delineate in verse. ‘The 
Judgment—a Vision,” thus achieved in 1812, established to 
discriminating hearers the original power and finished ele- 
gance of Hillhouse. But it was not his purpose to linger i in 








® The ancestors of Hillhouse figure i in the Connecticut colony in 1720. His grand- 
father was in her service, holding various offices, during at least fifty years. 
His father was a member of both the national House and Senate. For fifty years 
he was also treasurer of Yale College. After fifteen years’ management of the 
Connecticut School Fund, he left it increased to over a million, seven hundred thous- 
and dollars of solid property. His name is identified with the most important 
and desirable constitutional amendments ever proposed. Numerous anecdotes 
exemplify his sagacity in affairs, intrepidity, frankness and healthful tone of mind, 
body and character. 
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the bowers of song; a mercantile life was adopted—doubtless 
with a view to combine independent means with future leisure 
to devote himself to literature. For three years he strictly 
followed this vocation in Boston ; the war checked all mercan- 
tile activity, and during the interval he sedulously resumed 
his congenial pursuits, and wrote, among other poems, “ De- 
metria” and “Percy’s Masque;” for some time after the 
Peace he was engaged at New York in commerce; but, in 
1819, we find him visiting England. One of the few recorded 
personal experiences of his travels is an acquaintance with the 
venerable father of one of England’s most popular and effective 
living authors, the philanthropic Zachary Macaulay, who declar- 
ed him “the most accomplished young man heknew.” “Percy’s 
Masque” first appeared in London and its merits were cor- 
dially recognized at home and abroad. Soon after his return 
he married Cornelia, eldest daughter of Isaac Lawrence of 
New York; erected his beautiful house at New Haven, and 
thenceforth nobly illustrated the life of a Christian gentle- 
man, scholar and poet. The first published result of his stud- 
ies, in this domestic retreat, was “Hadad,” issued in 1824; 
a work which confirmed the prophetic approval of his 
original critics. Occasional winter sojournsin New York and 
Boston, the preparation and delivery of public addresses, the 
care of his family and estate,—his books, friends and writing, 
filled up the tranquil and progressive years. In 1839, he 
revised all his productions which he regarded as worthy of pre- 
servation ; and they were brought out complete in two unpre- 
tending but neat and attractive volumes. The self-imposed 
task—which led him through the whole range of his intellectual 
development, from the first youthful production to the lasi 
mature fruit of his refined discipline and genius—was only 
the precursor of his death; for, scarcely was the supervision 
completed when he was attacked by an insidious disease in the 
prime of his faculties, domestic happiness, and rational enjoy- 
ment of life; after several months of gradual progress its 
course became unusually rapid, and on the fourth of January, 
1841, Hillhouse died. A clerical relative has declared that 
only the sacredness of the bereavement his family and 
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friends then suffered, prevented the expression of eloquent 
testimony to his holy convictions.* The tribute would be, in- 
deed, gratuitous, for the mind and heart, the culture and the 
principles of Hillhouse are distinctly and emphatically reveal- 
ed in his life; his works and beautiful memory he left to those 
who best knew and loved him. Devoid of adventure and nov- 
elty as is the outline of his career, it includes all the essential 
means of generous and elevated character ;—worthy and pub- 
lic spirited progenitors of good lineage, a careful domestic and 
an adequate academical education, the discipline of affairs, 
the knowledge gained by travel, gratified affections, cultivated 
society, leisure, retirement, freedom and faith. 

The comprehensiveness and insight of his literary taste and 
aspirations, are unfolded in the discourse “ On some of the Con- 
siderations which should influence an Epic or Tragic Writer in 
the Choice of an Era,”—delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of Yale College in 1826. The subject alone indicates 
the maturity of his scholarship, and the deliberate tendency of 
his mind to the highest sphere of literature. After a glowing but 
rational tribute to the eternal worth of Poetry, he gives a schol- 
arly and philosophic analysis of the Classic and Romantic eras 
as subjects for epic and dramatic treatment, in their relation 
to modern thought and sentiment; explains the superior mate- 
rial and closer human affinities of the latter, repudiates the in- 
congruous blending of classic story and style with existent 
phases of life, as in the French drama, and the narrow idea 
that literature to be national must inevitably be devoted to 
strictly national subjects; and finally, makes an original and 
eloquent plea for scriptural characters and events, as topics of 
high literary art, because their interest is permanently associa- 
ted with humanity. The discourse is a model, on account of 





* “Of the events of this solemn day, when he beheld the sands of life fast run- 
ning out and girded up his strength to meet the king of terrors, I cannot speak. 
His loss is yet too recent to allow us to withdraw the veil and tell of his dying 
hours. Yet, touching was the scene as the warm affections of that noble heart 
gathered in close folds around those he was about to leave, or wandered back 
in remembrance to the opening of life and the friends of childhood, who had 
already gone. It was, also, the Christian’s death bed.—Bishop Kip. 
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its freedom from mere rhetoric, its copious knowledge with- 
out pedantry, its attractive illustrations, finished style and 
manly discussion of a purely literary question, in the spirit of 
a poet and a scholar. 

In the same refined and wise spirit is conceived the 
discourse on “ The Relations of Literature to a Republi- 
can Government :” genially does he unfold the consolations 
of those who, in this busy land, so devoted to material 
well-being, “forsake the glittering highways of life for the 
sweet and sequestered path” of letters; nobly does he vindi- 
cate the “value and dignity ” of those pursuits which “ relate 
to the mind itself, which feed its essence, preserve its purity, 
and impart its radiance ;” bravely does he define literature as 
“that on which individual refinement and social happiness de- 
pend,—which humanizes the heart, embellishes the imagina- 
tion, acquaints reason with its objects, and conscience with its 
duties ;” sagaciously does he breathe warnings, as he indicates 
the alarming self-confidence, reckless ambition and mercenary 
aim of life in our republic ; and thence advocate the “ vantage 
ground of instructed leisure ;” and having shown how and 
why men are here apt to lose “ intellectual ardor, and sensibil- 
ity to glory—paralyzed by an atmosphere whose influence they 
cannot resist and will not yield to—in which laurels wither and 
garlands fade ”—proceed to designate, with the clearest argu- 
ments, the conservative elements of literature and its special 
necessity to our national well-being, progress and civil dura- 
tion. The passion for office, the love of gain, the abuse of the 
press, the reaction of excess of liberty, have in no instance 
been rebuked with more patriotic candor and intelligence ; nor 
have the grand antidotes of culture, counsel and art, been 
more graciously exhibited as stored in the precedents and tri- 
umphs of intellectual wealth; “ the volumes of the historian, 
like lamps to guide our feet, the heroic patterns of courage, 
magnanimity and self-denying virtue, —the gentle attributes, 
which soften and purify, while they charm the heart; the 
charts of those who have explored the deepest shallows of the 
soul--the poet’s harp, the patriot’s eloquence, and the Heaven- 
ly oracles.” He invokes the American scholar to “ build towers 
of light, to preserve rational liberty”—the man of leisure to 
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achieve a “ consummate education,” and found an “ ornament- 
al order” inthe state, which shall make practical the belief 
that “gain is not glory, or physical increase moral greatness ;” 
and he proves how large a part of the duty of “ bringing out 
the true results of liberty devolves on men of letters.” 

Equally philosophic in reasoning, gracefully vigorous in 
style, intelligently patriotic in sentiment, is the discourse “In 
Commemoration of the Life and Services of General Lafayette,” 
than which no more copious, earnest and suggestive tribute to 
that wise and faithful devotee of freedom, has ever graced 
his memory. 

In selecting “The Judgment” as an epic theme, Hillhouse 
justly states one obvious disadvantage,—that “ the author ex- 
poses his work to criticism on account of its theology.” He, 
however, secures a liberal interpretation by the purely imagi- 
native guise under which he pictures the scene ; itis described 
as a “Vision.” There is a certain quality in this production 
which seems to give it, in point of tone and spirit, a place be- 
tween the infinitely more grand epics of Milton and Dante, 
although in grasp of execution there is not the slightest pre- 
tention to either “high argument ;” but the idea of describing 
the destiny of souls is essentially Dantesque, especially in the 
specific details of this poem; and the manner in which divine 
and angelic beings are delineated, is equally Miltonic ; for 
humbler in purpose, and attuned to a much lower key, there is 
yet asimilitude in the range and the impression. Judged by 
its own law, the “ Judgment” is a fine rhythmical exposition 
of a theological truth ; the language is flowing and emphatic, 
the imagery often sublime, and the whole softened and raised 
by genuine poetic feeling: such passages as 

Redundant down his neck 


His locks rolled graceful, as they waved, of old, 


Upon the mournful breeze of Calvary : 
* id * 


His throne of heavenly substance seemed composed, 
Whose pearly essence, like the eastern shell, 
Or changeful opal, shed a silvery light: 

. 


~ a 


Like ocean’s billowsseemed, ere this, the piain, 
Confusedly heaving with a sumless host 
From earth’s and time’s remotest bounds: 
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unite poetic comparison with sustained and simple statement, 
in perfect harmony with the supernal tableaux. The manner 
in which the patriarchs, kings, heroes and philosophers of all 
time—Abraham, Plato, Alexander, Paul, Eve, Moses, Assyr- 
ian, Persian and Roman potentates, the Virgin, Apostles, and 
other prominent figures are sketched, grouped and defined, 
however softened and elaborated by modern sentiment, breathe 
somewhat the inspiration of the “ grim Tuscan ”—only ethe- 
rialized, diffused and sweetly colored, instead of being rigidly 
outlined or set in terse relievo. The following metaphor is in- 
troduced after the manner of Dante, elaborated by a more gen- 
tle and romantic minstrelsy : 

As, when from some proud capital that crowns 

Imperial Ganges, the reviving breeze 

Sweeps the dank mist, or hoary river fog, 

Impervious mantled o’er her highest towers, 

Bright on the eye rush Brahma’s temples, capped 

With spiry tops, gay trellised minarets, 

Pagods of gold, and mosques with burnished domes, 

Gilded and glistening in the morning sun, 

So from the hill the cloudy curtains rolled, 


And, in the lingering lustre of the eve, 
Again the Saviour and His seraphs shone. 


The three dramas of Hillhouse evince a signal versatility of 
power ; they eloquently show how capable he was of that ob- 
_jective treatment of subjects, which is the great element of 
dramatic genius. ‘‘Demetria,” is essentially a romantic play 
—one of those Italian dramas of impassioned beauty—such as 
Procter, in his youth, so loved to array in English verse redo- 
lent of luxurious sentiment—love, pride, jealousy, or despair, 
‘and overflowing with poetic imagery, and tender or brave pas- 
sion, “ born of the sweet South.” “ Hadad,” is cast in the 
antique Hebrew mould, breathes the atmosphere of Judea and 
the glory of Israel—full of primitive and patriarchal life; this 
is thoroughly Jewish and scriptural as Demetria is Italian and 
romantic. “ Percy’s Masque,” is an entire contrast to both. 
It is Anglo-Saxon and chivalric—a fine specimen of the Eliza- 
bethandrama in drift and expression—elaborated, indeed, with 
consummate art from a famous old ballad, “ the Hermit of Wark- 
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worth,” judiciously arranged by the author and indirectly tes- 
tifying his fine imagination and artistic skill, which could up- 
on so vague a hint, weave so spirited, graceful and charming a 
work. 

No one can appreciate the peculiar merits of these dramas, who 
is not aware of the difficulties inherent in this kind of writing. 
It is the favorite form of the most gifted minds; and includes 
some of the most select triumphs of genius in all ages. Like 
Joanna Baillie, the author of “ Philip Van Artevelde,” “The 
Blot on the ’Seutcheon,” “The Cenci,” and others, Hillhouse 
did not write with a view to the stage, but in strict conformity 
to the laws of characterization, time, place, and history. The 
popular error, when these works appeared, was extravagance ; 
the absence of the “ florid and declamatory ” alone was a great 
distinction ; the best critics, Bryant among the number, hailed 
the author as having set the noble and needed example of a re- 
turn to the energetic simplicity of the old English dramatists ; 
the faults noted -were “occasional stiffness,” and “ want of 
powerful development of character ;” yet the characters were 
recognized as “consistent and sustained,” and the whole as 
“full of nature and poetry.” 

Even in the earliest of these dramatic poems, Demetria, 
there is a mastery of conception, an appropriateness and taste 
in the use of language, a chaste glow and terse beauty, which 
indicate both art and psychological insight. Although a limi- 
ted, it is a finished work, and devoid alike of crudity and ex- 
travagance, yet vital with an harmonious aptitude. Love and 
jealousy are poetically unfolded; scope and variety, such as 
attends inexperience, may be wanting, but the tone, spirit and 
grace of the tragic muse are none the less apparent. The 
scene between Cosmo and Jacquelina, wherein the former, 
with an Iago-like subtlety, works upon the temper of the hap- 
py lover, and awakens the green-eyed monster, is finely man- 
aged. The pathos grows with the story, and the expression 
keeps pace with the passion, from the calm sentiment of the 
opening scene to the mortal anguish of the catastrephe. How 
naturally the pride of high souls is hinted, as it strikes a vul- 
gar mind, in the cunning waiting-woman’s phrase ;— 
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Then pride will force him on, consistent pride, 
The stumbling-stone of honorable asses. 
” * * 


—Ne’er will he 
Confront and tax her with her perfidy, 
As many a man would do; he will conceal 
The bleeding hurt, till thy sweet surgery 
Have time to heal it. As for her, she’d fade 
To alabaster ere complain to mortal. 


In the imagery, also, there is often the naturalness required 
by the drama, as well as the felicity that marks a poet: thus 
alluding to the glances of the lovers— 


——didst thou read 
The language of his eyes ? 
Jacq. Truly, Signora, 
I could not but perceive, or fail to note, 
While he recounted his young soldiership, 
Another pair, like blue bells after rain. 


A more homely but probable metaphor occurs later— 


——enriched,—revenged,— 
lll shrive, do penance,—peradventure deck 
Some shrine, and feed the holy candlesticks, 
Till virgin wax hath canceled virgin shame. 


This expression has the true dramatic emphasis— 


——who scorns not, bans not,— 
Were fitter to squeak treble to a choir, 
Be doorkeeper to a harem, shaveling monk, 
Than to enroll himself with noble men, 
And belt the warrior’s glaive. 


As aspecimen of the manner of Hillhouse, in this youthful 
production, take the following description of the gentler sex 
from the scornful lips of a treacherous and keen member 


thereof : 
Woman's a riddle, or a kind of sphinx, 
Of nature most occult—svre to be variable, 
Set, though unstable—blind to old desert, 
Agape for new—afraid of her own shadow, 
Yet dashing with spread sails for some gay headland, 
Through straits and whirlpools that make seamen pale. 
Capricious, insect-like, she oft alights, 
But never settles. Passion is the flower 
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On which she poises her unpurpled wings 

To sip and revel; but who thinks to seize her, 
Finds her light pennons watchful. Honest men 
Study her contradictions like a text ; 

Believe her freezing when she shows most ice, 
And think her melting when her eyeiids mould 
Bullets to store the arsenal of mischief. 


“Hadad” is a dramatic picture of the revolt of Absa- 
lom; his character is distinctly portrayed, and there is a grand 
pathos in the glimpses afforded of King David, akin to that 
which lends such pitiful dignity to Alfieri’s Saul. The image- 
ry, spirit and atmosphere of this drama are conceived from an 
authentic and well considered historical stand-point, and this 
identity is sustained with graceful consistency throughout. 
The books of Job and Tobit, the Psalms and Josephus, gave 
the poet many of his best metaphors and incidents. A clear 
and precise knowledge is manifest throughout of Hebrew pol- 
ity, traditions, customs and history. The scenery and products, 
the rites and the reverence, the manners and character of the 
age, people, and country, wherein the story was enacted, are 
admirably developed in the course of the action; and inter- 
fused therewith, we have the poetic sentiment and venerable 
associations which hallow to the imagination this memorable 
episode of ancient scripture. The “roofs of cedar,” couches 
“ wrought like kingly thrones of gold and ivory,” “ lign-aloes,” 
“Tyrian hangings,”—all the economical and luxurious details 
of Israelite prosperity in the days of its triumph are naturally 
introduced ; localities, tribes and events are faithfully given. 
The following description of Jerusalem, as she appeared in her 
prime, even to heathen eyes, is a fair specimen of the more 
elaborate passages. 

Had. T is so ;—the hoary Harper sings aright : 
How beautiful is Zion!—Like a queen, 
Armed with a helm in virgin loveliness, 
Her heaving bosom in a bossy cuirass, 
She sits aloft, begirt with battlements 
And bulwarks swelling from the rock, to guard 
The sacred courts, pavilions, palaces, 


Soft gleaming through the umbrage of the woods 
That tuft her summit, and, like raven tresses, 
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Wave their dark beauty round the tower of David. 
Resplendent with a thousand golden bucklers, 
The embrazures of alabaster shine ; 

Hailed by the pilgrims of the desert, bound 

To Judah’s mart with Orient merchandise. —— 
But not, for thou art fair and turret-crowned, 
Wei with the choicest dew of heaven, and blessed 
With golden fruits, and gales of frankincense, 
Dwell I beneath thine ample curtains. 


What idea of Absalom’s passionate nature is suggested by a 
single comparison : 


He comes to know our conference, "Tis well— 
Gloom and resentment in his mien. He seems 
Prepared for darker searching. When he shakes 
Those ominous locks, I know the clime within, 

As the wind’s temper by the lashing woods. 


Here is a sweet description of ev®ning, and its melodies, 
wrought into a mystical relation accordant with the story : 








Had. Does beauteous Tamar view, in this clear fount, 
Herself, or heaven ? 
Tam. Nay, Hadad, tell me whence 
Those sad, mysterious sounds. 
Had. What sounds, dear Princess ? 
Tam. Surely, thou know’st ; and now I almost think 
Some spiritual creature waits on thee. 
Had. 1 heard no sounds, but such as evening sends 
Up from the city to these quiet*shades ; 
A blended murmur sweetly harmonizing 
With flowing fountains, feathered minstrelsy, 
And voices from the hills. 
Tam. The sounds I mean, 
Floated like mournful music round my head, 
From unseen fingers, 
Had. When? 
Tam. Now as thou camest. 
Had. ’T is but thy fancy, wrought 
To ecstasy; or else thy grandsire’s harp 
Resounding from his tower at eventide. 
I’ve lingered to enjoy its solemn tones, 
Till the broad moon, that rose o’er Olivet, 
Stood listening in the zenith; yea, have deemed 
Viols and heavenly voices answered him. 
Tam. But these— 
Had. Were we in Syria, I might say 
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The Naiad of the fount, or some sweet Nymph, 
The goddess of these shades, rejoiced in thee, 
And gave thee salutations; but I fear 
Judah would call me infidel to Moses. 

Tam. How like my fancy ! When these strains precede 
Thy steps, as oft they do, I love to think 
Some gentle being who delights in us 
Is hovering near, and warns me of thy coming; 
But they are dirge-like. 

Had. Youthful fantasy, 
Attuned to sadness, makes them seem so, lady. 
So evening’s charming voices, welcomed ever, 
As signs of rest and peace ;—the watchman’s call, 
The closing gates, the Levite’s mellow trump 
Announcing the returning moon, the pipe 
Of swains, the bleat, the bark, the housing-bell, 
Send melancholy to a drooping soul. 

Tam. But how delicious are the pensive dreams 
That steal upon the fa&cy at their call! 

Had. Delicious to behold the world at rest. 
Meek labor wipes his brow, and intermits 
The curse, to clasp the younglings of his cot ; 
Herdsmen and shepherds fold their fiocks,—and hark ! 
What merry strains they send from Olivet ! 
The jar of life is still ; the city speaks 
In gentle murmurs ; voices chime with lutes 
Waked in the streets and gardens; loving pairs 
Eye the red west in one another's arms ; 
And nature, breathing dew and fragrance, yields 
A glimpse of happiness, which He, who formed 
Earth and the stars, had power to make eternal. 





A difficult phase of the theme is the supernatural element 


which is treated with genuine poetic instinct—permeating the 
narrative without obtruding itself,and gradually reaching a bold 
yet legitimate climax. The dialogue between Hadad and Ta- 
mar, in the fourth scene of the second act, exhibits with remark- 
able tact and beauty the spiritual theory inwoven so dexter- 
ously with the outward facts :— 


Tam. No, no, I well remember—proofs, you said, 
Unknown to Moses. 
Had. Well, my love, thou knowest 
I’ve been a traveler in various climes ; 
Trod Ethiopia’s scorching sands, and scaled 
The snow clad mountains; trusted to the deep: 
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Traversed the fragrant islands of the sea, 

And with the Wise conversed of many nations, 
Tam, 1 know thou hast. 
Had. Of all mine eyeshave seen, 

The greatest, wisest, and most wonderful, 

Is that dread sage, the Ancient of the Mountain. 
Tam. Who? 





Had. None knows his lineage, age, or name: his locks 


Are like the snows of Caucasus; his eyes 
Beam with wisdom of collected ages. 
In green, unbroken years, he sees, ’t is said, 
The generations pass, like autumn fruits, 
Garnered, consumed, and springing fresh to life, 
Again to perish, while he views the sun, | 
The seasons roll, in rapt serenity, 
And high communion with celestial powers. 
Some say ’t is Shem, our father, some say Enoch, 
And some Melchisideck. 

Tam. 1 ’ve heard a tale 
Like this, but ne’er believed it. 

Had. I have proved it.— 
Through perils dire, dangers most imminent, 
Seven days and nights ’midst rocks and wildernesses, 
And boreal snows, and never thawing ice, 
Where not a bird, a beast, a living thing, 
Save the far-soaring vulture comes, I dared 
My desperate way, resolved to know, or perish. 

Tam. Rash, rash adventurer! 

Had. On the highest peak 
Of stormy Caucasus, there blooms a spot 
On which perpetual sunbeams play, where flowers 
And verdure never die; and there he awells. 

Tam. But didst thou see him ? 

Had. Never did 1 view 
Such awful majesty: his reverend locks 
Hung like a silver mantle to his feet, 
His raiment glistered saintly white, his brow 
Rose like the gate of Paradise, his mouth 
Was musical as its bright guardians’ songs. 

Tam. What did he tellthee ? O! what wisdom fell 
From lips so hallowed ? 

Had. Whether he possess 
The Tetragrammaton,—the powerful Name 
Inscribed on Moses’ rod, by which he wrought 
Unheard of wonders, which constrains the Heavens 
To part with blessings, shakes the earth, and rules 
The strongest Spirits ; or if God hath given 
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A delegated power, I cannot tell, 

But ’t was from him I learned their fate, their fall, 

Who, erewhile, wore resplendent crowns in Heaven ; 

Now, scattered through the earth, the air, the sea. 

Them he compels to answer, and from them 

Has drawn what Moses, nor no mortal ear, 

Has ever heard. 

Tam. But did he tell it thee ? 
Had. He told me much,—more than I dare reveal ; 

For with a dreadful oath he sealed my lips. 

Tam. But canst thou tell me nothing ?—Why unfold 

So much, if I must hear no more ? 

Had. You bade 
Explain my words, almost reproached me, sweet, 
For what by accident escaped me. 
Tam. Ah! 
A little—somthing tell me,—sure, not all 
Were words inhibited. 
Had. Then promise never, 
Never to utter of this conference 
A breath to mortal. 
Tam. Solemnly I vow. 
Had, Even then, ’t is little I can say, compared 
With all the marvels he related. 
Tam. Come, 

Tm breathless.—Tell me how they sinned, how fell, 
Had. Their Prince involved them in his ruin, 
Tam. What black offence on his devoted head 

Drew such dire punishment ? 

Had. The wish to be 

As the All-Perfect. 

Tam. Arrogating that 

Peculiar to his Maker! awful crime! 

But what their doom? their place of punishment? 
Had. Above, about, beneath; earth, sea, and air; 

Their habitations various as their minds, 

Employments, and desires. 

Tam. But are they round us, Hadad?—not confined 

In penal chains and darkness? 

Had, So he said; 

And so your holy books infer. What saith 

Your Prophet? what the Prince of Uz? 
Tam, I shudder, 

Lest some dark Minister be near us now. 

Had. You wrong them. They are bright intelligences, 

Robbed of some native splendor, and cast down, 

T is true, from Heaven; but not deformed, and foul, 
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Revengeful, malice-working Fiends, as fools 
Suppose. They dwell, like Princes, in the clouds ; 
Sun their bright pinions in the middle sky ; 
Or arch their palaces beneath the hills, 
With stones inestimable studded so, 
That sun or stars were useless there. 
Tam. Good heavens! 
Had. He bade me look on rugged Caucasus, 
Crag piled on crag beyond the utmost ken, 
Naked, and wild, as if creation’s ruins 
Were heaped in one immeasurable chain 
Of barren mountains, beaten by the storms 
Of everlasting winter. But within 
Are glorious palaces, and domes of light, 
Irradiate halls, and crystal colonnades, 
Blazing with lustre past the noontide beam, 
Or, with a milder beauty, mimicking 
The mystic signs of changeful Mazzaroth. 
Tam. Unheard of wonders! 
Had. There they dwell, and muse, 
And wander; Beings beautiful, immortal, 
Minds vast as heaven, capacious as the sky; 
Whose thoughts connect past, present, and to come, 
And glow with light intense, imperishable. 
So in the sparry chambers of the Sea 
And Air-Pavilions, upper Tabernacles, 
They study Nature’s secrets, and enjoy 
No poor dominion. 
Tam. Are they beautiful, 
And powerful far beyond the human race ? 
Had. Man’s feeble heart cannot conceive it. Wher 
The Sage described them, fiery eloquence 
Broke from his lips, his bosom heaved, his eyes 
Grew bright and mystical; moved by the theme, 
Like one who feels a deity within. 
Tam. Wondrous !—What intercourse have they with men? 
Had. Sometimes they deign to intermix with man, 
But oft with woman. 
Tam. Ha! with woman? 
Had. She 
Attracts them with her gentler virtues, soft, 
And beautiful, and heavenly, like themselves. 
They have been known to love her with a passion 
Stronger than human. 
Tam. That surpasses all 
You yet have told me. 
Had. This the Sage affirms; 
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And Moses, darkly. 
Tam. How do they appear ?—How love ?— 
Had. Sometimes’t is spiritual, signified 
By beatific dreams, or more distinet 
And glorious apparition.—They have stooped 
To animate a human form, and love 
Like mortals. 
Tam. Frightful to be so beloved!— 
Frightful ! who could endure the horrid thought? 
Had. (after apause.) But why contemn a Spirit’s love? so high, 
So glorious, if he haply deigned ?— 
Tam. Forswear 
My Maker! love a Demon! 
Had. No—O, no,— 
My thoughts but wandered—Oft, alas! they wander. 
Tam. Why dost thou speak so sadly now ?—Andlo! 
Thine eyes are fixed again upon Arcturus, 
Thus ever, when thy drooping spirits ebb, 
Thou gazest on that star. Hath it the power 
To cause or cure thy melancholy mood ? 
(He appears lost in thought.) 
Tell me,—ascrib’st thou influence to the stars ? 
Had. (stariing.) The stars !——-What knowest thou of the stars? 
Tam. 1 know that they were made to rule the night. 
Had. Like palace lamps! Thou echoest well thy grandsire!—— 
Woman! The stars are living, glorious, 
Amazing, infinite !—— 
Tam. Speak not so wildly.— 
I know them numberless, resplendent, set 
As symbols of the countless years 
That make eternity. 
Had, Thou speak’st the word—— 
0, had ye proved—like those Great Sufferers,— 
Shot, once for all, the gulf,—felt myriad ages 
Only the prelude,—could ye scan the void 
With eyes as searching as its torments, 
Then—then—mightest thou pronounce it feelingly ! 
Tam. What ails thee, Hadad ?—Draw me not so close. 
Had. Tamar! I need thy love—more than thy love— 
Tam. Thy cheek is wet with tears—Nay, let us part— 
"T is late—I cannot, must not linger.— 
(Breaks from him, and Exit.) 
Had. Loved and abhorred !—Still, still accursed !— 
(He paces, twice or thrice, up and down, with passionate ges- 
tures ; then turns his face to the sky, aad stands a moment 
in silence.) 








—O! where, 
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In the illimitable space, in what 

Profound of untried misery, when all 

His worlds, his rolling orbs of light, that fill 
With life and beauty yonder infinite, 

Their radiant journey run, for ever set, 

Where, where, in what abyss shall I be groaning ? 


Hadad tempting Tamar from her faith, Nathan’s description 
of his delusive charms, Absolom’s remorse, and David’s paren- 
tal tenderness, are among the many strikingand attractive points 
in this effective sacred drama. 

“Percy’s Masque,” transports us from Jewish to English 
history ; from the Orient to an island of the West, from deserts, 
palms, olive orchards, and tabernacles, to meadows, oak groves 
and castles; from patriarchal to chivalric times. The action 
is spirited, the emphasis dramatic, the plot ingenious, the sen- 
timent high, the tone lofty; we breathe the familiar Shakes- 
perian air of an historical play, and are vivified by the fresh 
inspiration of noble self-assertion, and gallant zeal ; the hunter’s 
horn “ on wild Northumbrian hills,” love, friendship, heroic 
emprize, embellish Perey’s brave rescue of the crushed fortunes 
of his house with knightly faith, and soulful poetry. An ad- 
venture is thus depicted : 


El. Have I nottold thee? Strange neglect !— 
O, Florence, hear.—A balmy eventide 
Allured me, with a damsel, down the vale. 
Beguiled with talk, and roving heedless, nighi 
O’ertook us. Hurrying through the wood, just where 
The ancient ash o’erspreads the way, a band 
Of prowling Scots, moss-troopers from the wild, 
Rushed from a covert, captive seized us— 
Flor. Jesu! 
El, Bound us upon their horses, and amain 
Spurred for the Border. Long our dangerous course 
O’er hills and moors, by lonely robber paths, 
We held in darkness, guided by the stars 
And fitful lustre of the northern light. 
At last, (the moon now broad above the fells,) 
Crossing a glen, they halted in a brook, 
Full in the beam, to counsel, and to breathe 
Their o’erspent steeds, Four huntsmen, ’midst the parle 
Reined up beside us. Judge what trembling seized me, 
When on their coats my father’s crest I saw! 
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Think—in that wild untrodden solitude 

To find brave Arthur by my side! Speech, breath 

Forsook me. Agnes skrieked. Then, Florence, then— 

But my brain reeled ; his desperate charge I saw not. 

I found myself upon the moonlight bank 

Sustained by Agnes; felt upon my cheek 

The night-breeze freshened by the gushing rill 

Which Arthur from his basnet sprinkledo’er me. 

No hostile sound disturbed us; tranquil, pale, 

And sweet all seemed, till on the runnel’s brink, 

Close at my feet, I spied two grim marauders 

Mixing their life-blood with the bubbling stream. 

That night he gave me to my mother’s arms ; 

And such a night !—such agonies of joy 

I hope no more to see.—To this poor youth, 

Whose blood redeemed me, ingrate shall I prove ? 
Flor, Forbid it gratitude —- 


Ar. Here let me pause, and breathe awhile, and wipe 
These servile drops from off my burning brow. 
Amidst these venerable trees, the air 
Seems hallowed by the breath of other times.— 
Companions of my Fathers! ye have marked 
Their generations pass. Your giant arms 
Shadowed their youth, and proudly canopied 
Their silver hairs, when, ripe in years and glory, 
These walks they trod to meditate on Heaven. 
What warlike pageants have ye seen! what trains 
Of captives, and what heaps of spoil! what pomp, 
When the victorious Chief, war’s tempest o’er, 

In Warkworth’s bowers unbound his panoply! 
What floods of splendor, bursts of jocund din, 
Startled the slumbering tenants of these shades, 
When night awoke the tumult of the feast, 

The sonz of damsels, and the sweet-toned lyre! 
Then, princely Percy reigned amidst his halls, 
Champion, and Judge, and Father of the North. 
0, days of ancient grandeur! are ye gone? 
For ever gone ? Do these same scenes behold 
His offspring here the hireling of a foe? 

O, that I knew my fate! that I could read 

The destiny which Heaven has merked for me! 
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Per. ’T is time they came.—That broad and crimson cloud 
Which, just now, seemed a fretted vault of fire, 
Wave after wave, grows pale and gray :—the rooks 
Are hush :—the amber tint of twilight fades.— 
How oft have I, when fortune seemed afar, 
Gazed, musing, on that lingering streak of day, 
And wondered if, in all the shining realms 
Fancied beyond those hills, a bosom dwelt 
So desolate asmine! Or eyed yon star 
Kindle her cresset in the glowing West, 
And wished her placid bowers had been my birthplace! 
Now, my exulting heart would scarce exchange 
Her hopes for Paradise. ——Michael to aid ! 
Rid’st thou a hippogriff? 


Both the character of Percy, and that of Elinor, are revealed 
with force and beauty, in the scene wherein the lover first de- 
clares both his passion and his birth : 








Elinor. 
O, holy Virgin, call thy child, 
Her spirit longs to be with thee ; 
For threatening lower those skies so mild, 
Whose faithless day-star dawned for me. 


From tears released to speedy rest, 

From youthful dreams which all beguiled, 
To quiet slumber on thy breast, 

O, holy Virgin, call thy child. 


Joy from my darkling soul is fled, 

And haggard phantoms haunt me wild ; 
Despair assails, and Hope is dead : 

O, holy Virgin, call thy child. 


(As the sound of her harp ceases, the picture slides, discovering 
Percy, wrapped in a cloak, withalamp. She starts.) 

Grace keep us! 

Per. Fear not, lady ; angel guardians 
Surround by night the bower of Innocence. 

(Springs down.) 

El. What apparition?— 

Per. (throwing off his cloak.) Pardon, gentle lady! 
Bold as may seem—— 

El. Ha! do I wake ?—What dost thou here, audacious ? 
At midnight!—Hence, rash youth! with speed, begone! 
Hence! or I wake the house. How darest thou, slave, 
Steal on the secrets of my worship ?—Fly ! 
Thy very life may answer such an outrage. 
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Per. Sweet lady, hear me. 

El. Quit this place. 

Per. One word— 

El. Heavens! is the Neville’s daughter so abased 
That grooms dispute her chamber ?—Ho! 

Per.Nay then— 

But, by my soul’s eternal hope, I swear 
In gratitude, in honor, but to say 
Farewell, I came. 
El. How ? 
Per. No matter :—when we meet again,—above, 
Thou ‘It better know me. God be with you, lady, 
(Takes his lamp, going.) 
El. Nay, now, I know not what thou meanest. 
Per. Sweet saint, 
I would have told thee, 

El. Goest thou from our service? 

Per. Thus to interpret !—Sooner would I dare 
Insult a glowing Cherub, perish in his glance, 

Than sully, but in thought, thy purity. 

Ei. If I have done injustice—— 

Per. Speak ;-I pause. 

El. What canst thou have to say? 

Per. Thanks, thanks unnumbered, 

Blessings unspeakable for all thy favors. 
Shrined here,—while life beats,—worshipped, they will dwell, 
Although thy beauty I behold no more. 

El. No more ! 

Per. My heart is full,—yet scarce 
Thou know’st, when I became an inmate here, 
I called myself an orphan; desolate ; 

In the wide earth alone. So far, thou heard’st 
A mournful truth; yet I deceived you. 
El. Ha! 
Deceived us, Arthur ? 
Per, Arthur ’s not my name: 
Nor am I what I seem. 

El. Shield us!’ Who art thou? 

Per. Though in your halls a vassal, Arthur boasts 
Blood older than these towers, or any oak 
Leafless with age on yonder hoary hills. 

Thou seest me fallen ; but my Fathers stood 
Their country’s bulwark. Kings have quaked to hear 
The rumors of their march: their rushing host 
This sea-throned Isle has to her centre shook. 
Ei, What next, I prithee ? 
Per. Alas! 
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What sball I say then? What will vouch my truth ?—— 
Durst I my name reveal —— 
El, 0, Sir, forbear: 
A name so potent might unseat our towers. 
Per. Hast thou, before, found cause my faith to question ? 
Ever, before this night ?—In justice— 
El. No. 


Per. Believest thou, in this solemn parting hour, 
Lips thaf dare imprecate Heaven’s wrath on falsehood, 
Avenging thunders, hell and penal judgment, 

My lips,—can framea lie? Believest thou this? 

El. Iwould not—cannot think it; but this tale—— 

Per. A moment, lady, counsel with your heart,— 
Have you not something seen, or fancied, in me, 

That seemed ill coupled with this outward baseness ? 
Arguing a mind dbove the hireling’s pitch, 

A nobler nature,—as in some mewed eagle 

That creeps, degraded, round a peasant’s croft, 
Proving the native of the princely eyry ? 

El. Suppose I have. 

Per. Recall the time 
When first thou saw’st my face ;—the tale I told. 
Glance back to many a trivial cireumstance 
That still belied me; startled thee, so oft, 

And made thee gaze with wildered eyes. 0, think, 
Think of that night when righteous Providence 
Rescued your honor:—when the moon beheld 
Your deathlike face, and loose locks on my breast ;— 
When my roused spirit spoke,—all else forgot,— 
High as her bent, and tender as the hour! 
Thou own’st, feel’st truth in this. Mark! do I, now, 
Fashion my speech in phrase of servitude ? 
Would the carle’s tuneless tongue prove false the boast 
That courts have been my home; my walk with princes; 
My toil the Antique Sages’ lore ; my sport, 
Penning the roundelay for ladies’ lyres, 
Who paid me with the radiance of their eyes ? 

El. Pray leave me. 

Per. One brief moment ere we part.— 
I go—I go—where Destiny conducts me :— 
To be myself ;—or cast disguise, and life, 
Together, off. In rank thine equal, peer 
To England’s proudest, powerful as thy sire, 
And crowned with old hereditary laurels, 
Arthur returns, or never mcre. Ah! say, 
If Fate should smile,—wilt thou smile too ?—canst thou, 
O, canst thou bid me rise—to life, to love, 
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To paradise with thee ? 
El. My heart,—I mean, — 
I'm giddy: all my senses seem bewildered. 
Per. Ah! may I construe silence ?—Tongues 
More used to ecstasy might talk of mine! 
El. But whither goest thou ?—on what quest? 
Per. I cannot answer thee. 
El. But is there danger? 
Per. Question me not, for chains are on my tongue. 
El. 0! choose some more propitious season. 
Per. No; 
One mystic hour the characters of fate 
Mark for the enterprise, that must not pass me. 
El. What dreadful meaning lurks beneath your words ! 
I fear—I fear 
Per. For Arthur ? 
El. Methinks I dream ; so strange, so wildering seems 
This tale. When ends the mystery? saidst thon when ? 
Per. My fortunes touch upon a speedy issue. 
Nor had thy sympathy been vainly waked, 
Could I have torn my trembling heart away, 
That clung and would not leave thee,—leave thee here, 
Unconscious of my iove,—a rival’s prize,— 
Never to be remembered more ; or deemed 
Senseless of virtues dearer to my soul 
Than breath can utter. Falling, I could now 
Greet death with smiles: the rapturous thought thou knowest 
My heart’s dear hope, and wilt remember me, 
Brightens the dark hour like a glimpse of Eden.— 
Farewell !—the matin star grows dim.—0O, heed ! 
If this be not a dream of ecstasy, 
A moment comes, is now upon the wing, 
When, unexpected, I may rise to claim— 
To sue Ah! then shrink not to confess me !— 
(Presses her hand hastily to his lips ; ascends. The picture closes 
after him.) 
El. (in a wild tone.) 
He ’s gone !—to bleed! to perish !—Woe is me! 
What will become of me— 
(Enter Frorence from her bedchamber, in her night mantle, and clasps 
Exror in her arms.) 
Flor. Nay, start not, love ; 
Waked by your voices, breathless I o’erheard 
Your wondrous interview. Sure he is noble, 
And merits worth like thine. 
El. (hiding her face in FLorENce’s bosom.) 
But he is gone !— 
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O Florence, Florence !—gone for ever,—O! 
That he should perish,—just upon the verge 
Of all his hopes! 
Flor. Not so ;—he spake not so despairing. Hope, 
Methought, gave lively courage to his accents 
El. O, dost thou think—(Stops abruptly.) 
Flor. Indeed I do,—I’m sure 
His voice, his face, his mien, his modesty, 
His valor, every graceful word and act 
Proclaim him noble. 
Zl, Ah! whoe’er he be, 
In such an issue,—had he asked it of me,— 
I would have strengthened him from Neville’s power. 
Now, friendless, he is gone, and never more 
Shall I behold him. 
‘ Flor. Dear Elinor, you will,— 
But hark!—hark! as I live, the morning cock! 
Come in ;—come,—on our pillows we will talk it. 
El. First let me pray. 
Flor. Not now ;—to-morrow. 
El, Oh! 
I hear sweet sounds. 
Flor, Nay, nay,—repose is needful.” 


We can imagine few situations more picturesque and dra- 
matic than the close of this beautiful and spirited drama; a 
“ Masque ” ingeniously made the occasion of an appeal at 
once to arms and kingiy honor, for the recovery of lost rights 
onthe part of the one, youthful, gifted and brave survivor of 
an unfortunate house ; the surprise, the dignity, the accumu- 
lated interest and thrilling exigency of the moment, the pause, 
the alarum, the eloquent adjuration, the magnanimous submis- 
sion, and the triumph of love and valor, are rendered with 
chivalric sympathy and poetic vigor. But the space at our 
command will not admit of our giving our readers the clo- 
sing scene, in the Fifth Act. 

How pleasingly the fame of Hillhouse is heightened by local 
associations will appear from the following allusion in a poem 
delivered before the Linonian Society of Yale College, by N. 
P. Willis. Aftera description of the elms at sunset, we have 
these lines: 

Hush’d were the trees the while; and voiceless lay 


The wakeful spirits in the leaves, till lo! 
A pale youth mingling in the throng! with light 
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And airy step, and mein of such a grace 

As breathes through marble from the sculptor’s dream ; 
He passed, and after him the stranger’s eye 

Turned with inquiring wonder. Dumb no more 

Were the invisible dwellers in the trees ; 

For as he went the feathery branches seemed 

To “syllable his name;” and to the ears of them 
Who met him, whispering music flew, 

Stealing their hearts away to link with his. 


Halleck thus gracefully recognized his merits : 


“ Hillhouse, whose music, like his themes, 
Lifts earth to heaven,—whose poet-dreams 
Are pure and holy as the hymn 
Echoed from harps of seraphim ° 
By bards that drank at Zion’s fountain, 
When glory, peace and hope were hers 
And beautiful upon her mountains 
The feet of angel-messengers.” 


And Bryant critically hailed his advent as an era in our lit- 
erature ; 


“Weare glad to meet with so respectable a production in this department of 
literature, from the pen of a native writer ; indeed, we are pleased to light upon 
any modern tragedy in the English language so well worthy of notice.” 


A British critic of authority treated both his performance 
and promise in this same vein of discriminating commenda- 
tion. He says: 

“In short, such is the approach to excellence, both in the conception and exe- 
cution of this little poem, that I confess myself more than commonly gratified in 
the opportunity of doing what lies in my power towards making it further known 


on this side the Atlantic ; especially as the praise to which it is so justly entitled 
may, in all probability, lead its author to other and more extended efforts.” 


Greenwood and Ware added their tributes in the leading 
Boston periodicals; one of the London journals, not remarka- 
ble for its justice to trans-atlantic literature, declared of “ Per- 
cy’s Masque,”— 


“ This is one of those works which the Americans do not or cannot appreciate. 
As adrama, it is throughout admirable, though the excessive interest of the super- 
natural vein rather dims the brightness of the inferior portions of the plot. 

We trust he writes malgre discouragement and negicct, for the time will come 
when he will be sought for. Le bon temps for literature in America is not far off. 
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Some of the veteran graduates of Yale College remember, 
with the vivid though sober delight that attends the dreams of 
youth in the calm light of reminiscence, a wooded hill-side that 
rises at one extremity of New Haven, of which it commands 
a fine prospect on one side, while, on the other, stretches far 
away a wide range of meadows, orchards and farm-houses, 
with here and there a thick grove or distant water course. 
The thick trees which then crowned this eminence and skirted 
its broad declivity were chiefly oaks, whose polished leaves 
gave back the earliest and latest sunbeams, and whose breezy 
shade at midsummer, and quiet seclusion, made the spot a 
favorite resort of the students ; thither would they roam, book 
in hand, and, lying on the cool grass, con their task, read some 
enchanting romance or poem, or it may be indulge in day- 
dreams. Those who have not revisited their alma-mater for 
half a century, would scarcely recognize this haunt of studious 
or idle boyhood. Where they watched the slow flight of the 
crow or the nimble leaps of the squirrel, a spacious avenue is 
bordered with handsome dwellings, approached through gar- 
den-walks, and occupied by some of the professors of the 
college and gentlemen of the city ; a more pleasing suburban 
domain is seldom found; only at the summit of the hill is the 
criginal scene easily recalled ; there, some acres have been left 
undisturbed and many of the old oaks, cleared of adjacent un- 
dergrowth, have attained venerable dimensions; between these 
clumps the emerald sward extends, giving the whole an 
English manorial character. Indeed, if a rough stone cottage 
or massive castle rose in the midst, the traveler would be re- 
minded of Derbyshire. Instead thereof, is a large square edifice, 
with no special architectural pretentions, but commodious, 
simple and in perfect harmony with the natural arrangement 
of the grounds. This is the paternal inheritance of Hillhouse; 
he called his beautiful home “Sachem’s Wood ;” not an aborigi- 
nal title, but given in honor of his father, who, from his long 
services and eminent reputation in the state, was familiarly 
called “The old Sachem,” or oracle of his party; here were 
passed the closing years of his life cheered by filial care; and 
hither came our poet to enjoy domestic retirement, exercise 
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enlightened hospitality, and “behold the sweet countenance 
of truth in the still air of delightful studies.” 

The following account of the visit of a recent traveler will 
enable us to appreciate what this shrine of love and lore must have 
been ere its master-spirit departed. Along the avenue glowed 
the flowers of June; the tall and beaded grass seemed to invite 
the mower ; the sturdy oaks were alive with birds and breeze; 
evergreens, clover blossoms around, the fair landscape below, 
the freshness and tranquillity, were all a poetic mind demands 
for its environment and outlook. Within, were many tokens 
of its gifted proprietor; on the drawing-room walls the por- 
trait of his father by Vanderlyn, a compact and vigorous head 
of that dignified and keen mould which characterizes our 
earliest race of statesmen; the benign lineaments of Washing- 
ton in one of those pleasing crayon profiles of Sharpless, and 
two likenesses of the poet himself—one by Gambadella and 
the other by Jocelyn—from which, through the kindly inter- 
pretation of one who knew and loved him, we derived a satis- 
factory idea of his look and features; the whole air bespeaks 
refinement; the brow delicately but finely rounded, the mouth 
expressive of sensibility ; altogether a face which at once excites 
interest, because of the insight and the gentleness, the serenity 
and mental force combined in its expression. An observant and 
sympathetic eye can trace therein fastidiousness and scholarly 
affinities like Gray, the bookish abstraction of Southey, the re- 
served depth of sensibility and reflection of Cowper; in a word, 
the elevated tone and precise ideal, the chase sentiment and 
cultured fancy and discipline which distinguish such poets as 
Akenside and Landor from the more spontaneous and impas- 
sioned children of nature represented by Burns and Byron. 

Hillhouse, in a series of familiar and often felicitous rhymes, 
anticipated this reference to the scenes amid which he lived 
and died, and the memorable character of his father. The 
original name of his picturesque domain was “ Highwood,” 
suggested by its aspect, and, as he declares, 


made dear 





By lips we never more can hear. 


This name, with equal propriety had been given by Wash- 
ington Irving to the site of his friend, the Hon. James King’s 
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residence, at Weehawken, on the Hudson, a circumstance hu- 
morously noted by our poet, when he thus pleasantly wove a 
beautiful description of the home he so loved and honored, un- 
der its new appellation of “Sachem’s Wood.” In this, the 
only specimen of colloquial familiar verse he saw fit to pre- 
serve, the landscape around, its associations historical and per- 
sonal, its natural beauties, and the revered parent with whose 
memory it was so affectionately blended—are all brought to 
the reader’s cognizance with graphic skill and tender feeling: 
so that we cannot but respond to the partial eulogy— 

Seldom, a real scene you see 

So full of sweet variety ; 

The gentle objects near at hand, 

The distant, flowing, bold and grand. 

I’ve seen the world from side to side, 

Walked in the ways of human pride, 

Mused in the palaces of kings, 

And known what wealth to grandeur brings ; 


The spot to me of all the earth, 
Is this, the dear one of my birth. 


Strangers at first might deem the bearing of Hillhouse 
somewhat too precise; but they had only to approach him in 
amity to find a cordiai geeeting, and with intellectual sympa- 
thy, to elicit delightful conversation. A certain reserve was 
one of the sources of his vigor as a writer, and his harmonious 
culture as a scholar; but, with the energy of the one mingled 
genuine ideality and earnest feeling, and with the elegance of 
the other a true spirit of humanity. Compared with the aver- 
age of our educated men, he was singularly refined; and his 
manners were subdued, and his talk sententious; “he looked 
on material interests,” (said one who knew him,) “with a smile, 
and his aspect gave one the idea of literary taste and aspira- 
tion;” among his friends he was familiarly spoken of as “ Ha- 
dad.” He bore in his person, mannersand intercourse, the ev- 
idence of the sentiments he entertained of the art he cultiva- 
ted: “The poet’s imagination should be the habitation of the 
pure, the beautiful and the sublime ; nothing common or un- 
hallowed should abide in that sanctuary;” and again, “ there 
is a wreath beyond the gift of time, on which the far-reaching 
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eye should ever fix; except that garland mingle its immortal, 
amaranthine fragrance with the poet’s laurels, withering and 
worthless are all the trophies of Parnassus.” 

Hillhouse derived the finer qualities of his mind from his 
mother.* Although in a great measure self-educated, like most 
of the superior American women of her day, there was a nat- 
ural elegance in her intellectual character, distinctive and pre- 
vailing. An impromptu poem, one of those casual effusions 
with which he beguiled hours undevoted to more ariistic mu- 
sings, reveals at a glance, that she moulded his sensibilities, as 
did Buckminster’s mother her gifted son’s, and was remember- 
ed with that tender reverence which inspired Cowper’s most 
feeling poem. After the loss of this beloved parent, Hillhouse 
visited her birth-place, according to her wish; and upon leay- 
ing the home of her nativity, wrote— 


Ihave fulfilled her charge, dear scenes adieu! 
The tender charge to see her noted spot, 

My tears have flowed while busy Fancy drew 
The picture of her childhood’s happy lot. 


Would I could paint the ever varying grace, 
The etherial glow and lustre of her mind, 
Which owned not time, nor bore of age a trace, 
Pure as the sunbeam, gentle and refined. 


If we were called upon to account for the marked superiority 
in respect of high feeling, a pure standard and scholarly care 
of Hillhouse, we should ascribe it primarily to the union of 
strength and delicacy, attainment and imagination in his 
mind ; then to his true appreciation and habitual study of the 
best English literature, and finally, to the early and judicious 
discipline, and the subsequent social advantages he enjoyed. 
There was a chivalrous element in the man that influenced the 
development of the writer; hence his brave self-reliance and 
disdain of adaptation to the popular taste, or rather want of 
taste ; hence his patient toil and calm delight, his manly dis- 





* Hon. James Hillhouse married a daughter of Melancthon Woolsey, of Doso- 
ris, L. I. 
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course, his intact habitude of soul, his consistent ideal. That 
he clearly understood the conditions of immediate and tem- 
porary success, and aimed at a select audience, is evident from 
the preface to his writings, wherein he says, “The Tragic 
model is less level to common apprehension than narrative po- 
etry or prose fiction, and it finds less favor; butit finds it with 
ardent and elevatedsouls. A tissue, wrought and overwrought 
like Penelope’s—flowered over with the roses of life, glittering 
and massive with costly material and patient toil, cannot be man- 
ufactured in modern times as a gainful article; the daughter 
of Icarus cannot weave against the handmaids of Arkwright. 
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Art. IL—THE NUMBER SEVEN. 


Von Hammer-Purgstall, Ueber die Zahl Sieben. (Wiener 
Jahrbiicher der Literatur. 1848. CXXII. 182—225.— 
OXXII. 1—54.—OXXIV. 1.—105). 


Tr is well known that men of different times and nations 
have associated with particular numbers the idea ofa peculiar 
significance and value. It is also well known that, of all num- 
bers, there is no one which has exercised in this way a wider 
influence, no one which has commanded in ahigher degree the 
esteem and reverence of mankind, than the number Seven. 
The mystic preéminence of this sacred number is as ancient as it 
is venerable. It belongs to the simple wisdom of a primitive age. 
It had its native home in the East, near the springs of light and 
of day. True, we find it also in later times, and upon occi- 
dental ground, pervading the mind and literature of modern 
Europe. But we must remember that an Oriental book, an Asia- 
tic book, the sacred scripture of the Hebrew, has leavened— 
may we not add, that it has sevened—the mind and literature 
of modern Europe. But before this influence began, before a 
new religion coming into Europe from the East brought with 
it the Oriental feeling for the Seven, the case was.widely differ- 
ent. Among the ancient Greeks and Romans, but little prom- 
inence upon the whole is given to this number. Let us look at 
the first great monuments of western literature, the poems of 
Homer. Here we find a number of sevens. Seven talents are 
more than once bestowedas a present. Seven tripods, seven 
women and seven towns are among the gifts by which Aga- 
memnon seeks to propitiate the enraged Achilles. Then there 
are seven ships of Philoctetes, seven brothers of Andromache, 
seven sons of Polyctor, seven gates of the Boeotian Thebes, 
seven layers of ox-hide in the impenetrable shield of Ajax, 
seven herds of cattle belonging to the sun-god Helius, seven 
roods of ground covered by the fallen war-god Ares. Seven 
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years the murderer Aegisthus reigns upon the throne of 
Agamemnon; seven years Ulysses is kept a prisoner by the 
fondness of the nymph Calypso ; seven years in his romancing 
story to Eumaeus he professes to have spent'in Egypt. In four 
instances in the Odyssey, some action is described as continu- 
ing for six days and terminating on the seventhin some critical 
event ;—a curious circumstance, in which we might almost be 
tempted to trace either a dawning or a vanishing of the week. 
This is the list of Homeric sevens, nearly complete ; it may ap- 
pear somewhat long ; but there are quite as many ¢ens in Ho- 
mer, and of twelves almost twice asmany. In the Greek mythol- 
ogy,—and it is the mythology of a nation that most faithful- 
ly reflects its early thinking and feeling,—the Seven is quite 
rare, and is nearly confined to the worship of Apollo; the 
Twelve again is greatly more important as a mythological num- 
ber. From Greek philosophy, however, the Seven has received 
a morerespectful attention. The Pythagoreans, who in general 
laid much stress upon the mystic properties of number, had a 
special regard for the Seven. Thus Philolaus, the contempo- 
rary of Socrates, and the first to set forth, in writing, an extend- 
ed exposition of Pythagorean doctrine, says concerning God, 
the author and governor of all things, that “he is without vari- 
ation, ever like himself and like no other, even as the number 
seven.” But it will be recollected that Pythagoras, according 
tothe general tradition, had traveled in the East, and was sup- 
posed to have drawn from thence, toa greater or less extent, 
the elements of his system. All have heard of the Seven Sages, 
or Wise Men of Greece; men who, about six centuries be- 
fore Christ, were highly distinguished among their contempora- 
ries for wisdom and experience ; of whom the most celebrated 
were the Milesian Thales and the Athenian Solon. It may have 
been a philosopher who first conceived the idea of selecting out 
just seven such men to form the group. It is at any rate a phil- 
osopher,—Plato, himself also a traveler in the East,—who first 
gives us the seven names, selected out and grouped together, 
But the Seven in this case does nut seem to have taken very 
strong hold of the Greek mind, or to have possessed inviolable 
sanctity ; for Dicaearchus substitutes ten sages for the seven, 
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and Hermippus enumerates seventeen. Again, the idea of 
Seven Wonders of the World, which we find among the Greeks, 
appears to have originated in the East, with the Egyptian 
Greeks of Alexandria. One of the seven wonders belongs to 
Alexandria itself, the light-house in its bay. A second is also 
Egyptian, the pyramids. Of the remaining five, only one is 
European, the statue of Zeus at Olympia; while four are Asi- 
atic,—_the Ephesian temple of Diana, the Mausoleum of Artem- 
isia, the Colossus at Rhodes, andthe hanging gardens of Baby- 
lon. The conquests of the Macedonians, and after them the 
Romans in the East, the wide dispersion of the Jews, and, fol- 
lowing that, the still wider diffusion of Christianity, all had the 
effect of acquainting the European mind more and more with 
Oriental ideas. And hence it comes, that in the centuries after 
Christ, we find a large number even of heathen writers, who 
render homage to the sacredness and dignity of the Seven. We 
will not dwell upon them here ; but will rather turn to lands 
where a veneration for the Seven appears unborrowed and orig- 
inal. We will look first to the far East, to the banks of the 
Indus and the Ganges, to the votaries of the Brahman re- 
ligion. 

According to the conception of the Indians, Mount Meru, the 
sacred mountain of the gods, is surrounded by the seven rocks 
called Cakravatta, rising in the mystic regions of the atmos- 
phere. Indra, the great lord of the sky, governs byseven vice- 
kings the seven regions of the heaven. Agni, the god of fire, 
is thus addressed in one of the sacred books: “Seven are thy 
fuels, seven thy tongues, seven thy holy sages, seven thy favor- 
ite haunts, inseven ways thy worshippers adore thee, seven are 
thy sources; be graciously content with thy clarified butter!” 
The sun has his seven rays, which are themselves described as 
suns, and pour down their sevenfold heat on the torrid land of 
the Hindoo. The earth itself has its seven Dips (which have 
no reference to the dipping needle), seven islands encom- 
passed by as many seas,—the seas of milk, sugar, honey, salt, 
salt water, sour water, and butter. Over it blow the winds, 
Maruts, seven times seven in number. The earth is renewed 
every seven thousand years, or, as others hold, every seven 
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times seven thousand. There are seven Apsaras, or nymphs 
of Paradise ; seven Saktis, or incarnated attributes of the di- 
vinity ; seven Rishis, or holy sages; seven Munis, or holy her- 
mits. These last are not unknown to Christendom: at least 
the name of holy recluses might be given with propriety to 
our old friends, the seven sleepers of Ephesus. All have 
heard the story : how, in the great persecution under Decius, 
seven Christian youths fled for refuge to a mountain near the 
city of Ephesus, and there hid themselves in a cave. They 
slept during the night without disturbance, and woke, as they 
supposed, on the following morning. Venturing out, after 
some time, to obtain provisions, they attracted notice by their 
uncouth garb and appearance. Having purchased what they 
wanted, they offered in payment some strange-looking, antique 
coins. Suspicion was aroused, and they were brought before a 
magistrate. They then told their story, from which it appeared 
that the supposed night’s sleep had lasted well nigh two centu- 
ries. The bishop Martin was called in, and even the emperor 
Theodosius II, brought by express from Constantinople; in 
whose presence they repeated their narrative, and then, praising 
God,with the halo of sanctity visibly encircling them, gave up the 
ghost. The reader is not required to believe thestory ; Baronius, 
the famous church-historian, though he swallows a wagon-load 
of marvels, is squeamish as to this one. It is, indeed, almost as 
much a Mohammedan asa Christian tradition ; the Koran is all 
but the earliest authority we can quote for it. Evenat this day 
the Ottoman navy is under the especial guardianship of the 
Holy Seven Sleepers; and in sleepiness, if not in holiness, does 
credit to its sainted patrons. But again, the Brahman system 
has its seven paradises, and seven hells; these re-appear in the 
religion of the Moslim, who, however, adds another paradise, 
on the ground that God’s mercy exceeds his vengeance. Nor 
are they unknown to Christendom. Thecelebrated Pico della 
Mirandola left among his manuscript remains a treatise on the 
seven heavens and the seven earths, and another on the seven 
places of hell. InaGerman poem of the middle ages (Wolken- 
stain), we find the couplet,— 
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Das ist die Hell mit irem Slund, 
Darin wol siben Kammer greulich sind erzund. 


That is hell with its pit of woe, 
Where in fearful flame seven chambers glow. 


It would be easy to extend this enumeration of Indiansevens. 
But the specimens already given will suffice; especially as we 
are not in condition to determine how far they belong to the 
earlier forms of the Hindoo religion, or what proportion they 
bear to other mythological numbers in the same system. Let 
us now turn westward to Central Asia, to the countries which 
formed the hear+ and strength of the ancient Persian empire. 
Here in ancient times the prevailing religion was that of Zo- 
roaster, which owns the Zend Avesta for its Bible, and is pro- 
fessed at the present day only by the scanty remnants of the 
Parsees. The two great divinities of this religion are Ormuzd 
(Ahura-mazda), the divinity of light and good, on the one 
hand ; and, on the other, Ahriman (Angra-mainyus), the divin- 
ity of darkness and evil. Ormuzd is surrounded by his attend- 
ant spirits, the seven Amshaspands, who may be compared 
with the seven throne-angels, that, according to the book of 
Tobit, go in and out before the glory of the Holy One. Ahri- 
man in like manner has his court, composed of seven arch-devs 
or demons, whom, as regards the number, we might compare 
with the seven that haunted Mary of Magdala, or with the 
seven more wicked than himself, whom the evil spirit, after 
his restless wandering through the desert, took back with him 
to his former habitation, which he found ready, swept and gar- 
nished, and the last end of that man was worse than the first. 

The modern literature of Persia abounds in sevens. Native 
dictionaries enumerate above a hundred septenaries, groups of 
objects designated as the seven so-and-so. We will not under- 
take to name them. We could not say, what it would be most 
interesting to know about them, how far they have sprung out 
of the spontaneous feeling and invention of the Persian; or how 
far they are due to the Arabian influence, itself saturated with 
sevens, which entered Persia with the religion of Mohammed 
in the seventh century of our era. 


But let us proceed to ground which has for us the double in- 
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terest of more familiar acquaintance and more sacred associa- 
tions. The préeminent importance of the number seven 
throughout the Bible, is seen in the extraordinary frequency 
of its occurrence. It is found in the Old and New Testaments 
not less than three hundred and eighty-three times. This count 
includes the ordinal seventh, as weil as the compound seven- 
fold ; but does not include the higher numbers which contain 
a seven, such as seventeen, twenty-seven, seventy, seven hun- 
dred, and the like. If, now, we count the sixes in the same 
way, we find them to be one hundred and eighteen. The 
eights counted in the same way are fifty-eight. The sixes and 
the eights taken together amount only to one hundred and 
seventy-six, or less than one-half of the sevens. 

The preéminence of the Seven is a fact which meets us at the 
threshold of the Bible, in the first chapter of Genesis, or in what 
should be the first chapter. It is well known that an unfortu- 
nate blunder in the division has deprived the opening chapter 
of three verses which justly belong to it. The real break is af- 
ter the third verse of chapter II: for the fourth verse, so far 
from being connected with those before it, is the commencement 
of a distinct narrative, composed probably at a different time, 
and indeed, according to the opinion of many good Biblical 
scholars, composed by a different writer. Now the first account 
of the creation, as we find it in the opening chapter with the first 
three verses of the second, represents to us a sevenfold process, 
which occupies the first week of world-history, and is made up 
of six successive acts of creation distributed through six suc- 
cessive days, and terminated like the Hebrew week by a day 
of rest. Itis indeed conceivable, that in this account the seven- 
fold arrangement may belong rather to the form and drapery 
of the narrative than to its veritable substance: and in fact we 
find no hint of it in the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh verses 
of the second chapter, which also contain a separate account of 
the creation. Even thus it would remain true, that a sevenfold 
arrangement was adopted for the more elaborate narrative which 
was to embody the great truth of an original divine creation ; 
and this circumstance alone would be highly significant ; it 
would demonstrate the preponderant value given by the He- 
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brew mind to the week and to its number the Seven. Or, again, 
we may suppose with others that an actual week was spent in 
this way ; that, after an immeasurable past of geological muta- 
tions, of trilobites, ichthyosauri, and batrachians, when a new 
and nobler resident was to be introduced upon our planet, then 
its existing arrangements were thrown into temporary confu- 
sion, and a week was passedin fitting and furnishing it anew 
for the habitation of man. Such a view might perhaps be re- 
garded as still more honorable to the Seven. Or, yet 
again, with others we might swell days till they assume 
the dimension of ages—seven ages, each with its own sep- 
arate record, written on the tablet of the earth, in charac- 
ters which science has been able to decipher, and has found to 
be identical with the words of the Mosaic description. This 
view, it is clear, gives the highest exaltation to the Seven. For 
it makes geology aSeven, and so the mightiest of all sevens. 
It offers the crowning attestation of science to the secular pre- 
dominance of this majestic number. It is a view adopted by 
very eminent scientific men ; with whose judgment we could not 
think of matching our own in a question of this nature. Yet 
we must not seem to glorify our subject at the expense of hon- 
est dealing. The confession must be made, that with the best 
wishes we have not been able to satisfy ourselves in regard to that 
view ; to be certain that it has a positive basis, that it is more 
than an ingenious and interesting speculation. Ifit were other- 
wise, if we could overcome our doubts on this head, then would 
we profess ourselves with a more unquestioning faith even than 
now, votaries of the world-regulating Seven. 

But let us proceed with the Old Testament sevens. The 
Seven bears an important part in ritual observances. In many 
sacrifices the sprinkling of the blood was to be repeated seven 
times; and in many we find seven mentioned as the number of 
the victims to be offered. But it is still more important in ref- 
erence to holy times and seasons. Not only is the seventh day 
of the week honored asa Sabbath with perpetual remembrance, 
—but the seventh week of the year brings its festival, the Pen- 
tecost or fiftieth day: for it is separated from the Passover by 
forty-nine days, a week of weeks, and is therefore sometimes 
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called the feast of weeks. So the seventh month has its festi- 
val, the feast of tabernacles, and its solemn fast too upon the 
tenth day, the great day of atonement. Again, there is a week 
of years terminating in the seventh or Sabbatical year, when 
the land was to cease from labor and tolieuntilled. And once 
more, after seven weeks of years, forty-nine years, came the 
great fiftieth or Year of Jubilee. 

Returning to the book of Genesis, we find Noah command- 
ed to receive clean beasts and fowls into the ark by sevens. 
Seven days after this command the rain begins. Wearied with 
long imprisonment, Noah sends forth a dove, which returns, 
having found no rest for the sole of her foot. After seven days 
he sends her forth again, and she returns with an olive leaf in 
her mouth. After seven days more he sends her forth the 
third time, and she returns to him no more. The patriarch 
Jacob, in his protracted courtship, after serving seven years 
for the wife he did not want, was forced to serve anotherseven 
for the wife he wanted. In Pharaoh’s dream interpreted by 
Joseph, there are seven fat kine and seven lean, the seven years 
of plenty and of famine. Seven years occur repeatedly as the 
duration of a famine. The one in Elisha’s time lasts seven 
years, and among three alternative evils offered to David’s 
option, one is a seven year’s famine. The descendants of 
Jacob return at last to the land of their fathers, from 
which God had promised to drive out seven nations great- 
er and mightier than they. In the siege of Jericho, the peo- 
ple for seven successive days march round the city, head- 
ed by seven priests blowing on seven rams’ horns. Only 
on the seventh day they marched seven times round, and at 
the seventh time the priests blew, the people. shouted, and the 
wall fell down flat. Samson, when he gave his riddle to the 
Philistines in Timnath, allowed them the seven days of his 
wedding feast to make out the solution. When the Philistines 
were endeavoring through Delilah to discover the secret of his 
prodigious strength, he first directed that they should bind him 
with seven green withs, and again that she should weave the 
seven locks of his head with the web. These methods were 
tried without success ; but when at last the seven locks were 
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quite shaved off, his strength went from him ; in the well known 
language of the hymn, he “shook his vain limbs with sad sur- 
prise, made feeble fight and lost his eyes.” But it would be 
tedious to pursue this enumeration through the whole Bible. 
Let us pass on to notice a somewhat different class of cases. 

In numerous instances the Seven appears to be used, as we 
say a score or a dozen, for a large indefinite number. The great 
prominence given to the Seven, and the great respect in which 
it was held, made it natural that-it should be usedin this way. 
Thus in Daniel, the fiery furnace was to be heated for the three 
recusant Hebrews “ one seven times more than it was wont.to 
be heated.” In Proverbs we are told that a just man falleth 
seven times and riseth up again. The Psalmist says, “Seven 
times a day do I praise thee because of thy righteous judg- 
ments.” Apparently this was not intended for an exact nu- 
merical statement ; although being interpreted in that way it 
is relied upon as authority for the seven canonical hours of de- 
votion ; prima (or prime), matutina (matin), tertia, sexta, nona 
(noon), vespera (vesper), and completa. Lamech, who was like 
Enoch seventh from Adam, but in the line of Cain, says to his 
wives Adah and Zillah, “ If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 
truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold.” And our Lord, when 
asked by Peter, “how oft shall my brother sin against me and 
I forgivehim? till seven times ?” replies, “I say not unto thee, 
until seven times, but until seventy times seven.” 

But of all the inspired books, the last in the series, the Apo- 
calypse, is the one which displays most frequently and promi- 
nently the mystic sacredness of the number seven. At 
the outset John addresses himself to seven churches in Asia, 
greeting them from the Lord and from the seven spirits 
which are before his throne. He describes his vision on 
the isle of Patmos, when he saw one like unto the Son 
of Man, in the midst of seven golden candlesticks, and 
holding in his right hand seven stars. The golden candle- 
sticks are explained as being the seven churches, and the 
seven stars the angels of those churches. In the following 
visions, a throne is set in heaven, and in theright hand of Him 
that sat on it is a book sealed with seven seals. Then a lamb 
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with seven horns and seven eyes, which are the seven spirits 
of God sent forth into all the earth, takes the book and opens 
the seven seals one after another, the opening in each case be- 
ing followed by different prodigies. When the seventh seal is 
opened, seven angels appear with seven trumpets, which they 
blow one after another, and the blowing is followed in each 
case by new prodigies. Before the seventh angel sounds, seven 
, thunders utter their voices. Afterwards appears a dragon with 
seven, heads and ten horns and seven crowns upon his heads: 
and anon a beast rising up out of the sea, also with seven heads 
and ten horns, but with ten crowns upon his horns. Again 
another sign in heaven great and marvelous, seven angels hav- 
ing the seven last plagues, who pour out one after another the 
seven vials of God’s wrath upon the earth. Then isseen a wo- 
man seated on a scarlet colored beast which has seven heads, 
these being seven mountains on which the woman sitteth; and 
it is added, there are seven kings, of whom five are fallen, 
and oneis, and one is yet to come. In the last vision, that of 
the heavenly Jerusalem, the prevailing number is not seven 
but twelve, derived evidently from the twelve tribes of Israel. 
But with this exception seven is everywhere the prevailing 
number of the book; so that, as Von Hammer-Purgstall ob- 
serves, there are two sevens in the greeting, seven churches 
and seven spirits—and in the body of the work there are found 
besides two sevens of sevens, viz: first, seven candlesticks, 
stars, seals, horns, eyes, trumpets, thunders,—and second, seven 
angels, heads, crowns, plagues, vials, mountains, kings. 


en 


Such being the rank and dignity of the number seven 
throughout the Bible, it is not surprising that the nations of 
Christendom, with whom the Bible is at once the best known 
and most revered of all books, should have attached special im- 
portance tothe number. I lustrations of this fact, drawn from 
the literature of modern Europe, might be multiplied to almost 
any extent. ButI shall confine myself to a single author, one 
who may be regarded with more propriety than any other as 
the representative of modern European literature. 

The following are specimens of the Shakspearian sevens. 
In the Merchant of Venice (II, 9), the Prince of Arragon, who 
comes as a suitor for the hand of Portia, having unfortunately 
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for himself made choice of the silver casket, reads this 
schedule: 
The fire seven times tried this ; 
Seven times tried that judgment is, 
That did never choose amiss. 
In Hamlet (IV, 5), Ophelia appears fantastically drest, and 
cries : : 
O heat, dry up my brains; tears seven times salt 
Burn out the sense and virtue of mine eye. 
Of Coriolanus (II, 1) it is said: “ He received in the repulse 
of Tarquin seven hurts in the body.” 
In Measure for Measure (II, 1), we find an allusion to the 
seven mortal sins : 
Sure, it is no sin, 
Of the deadly seven it is the least, 
In Julius Cesar (III, 1), the servant of Octavius says of his 
master : 


He lies to-night within seyen leagues of Rome. 


So in Midsummer-Night’s Dream (I, 1), Lysander says: 


Hear me, Hermia ; 

I have a widow aunt, a dowager, 

Of great revenue, and she hath no child: 

From Athens is her house remote seven leagues, 
This may remind us of the famous seven-league boots, so long 
current in popular tradition, which, having now been vamped 
up with new art by the author of Peter Schlemihl’s Wonderful 
History, may be expected to travel down to the remotest 
posterity. 

In As You Like It (III, 2), Rosalind, speaking of the pro- 
gress of time, says, “ Marry, he trots hard with a young maid 
between the contract of her marriage and the day it is solem- 
nized; if the interim be but a sevennight, Time’s pace is so 
hard, that it seems the length of seven years.” 

The designation “seven years” is very frequently repeated. 
Thus in Much Ado About Nothing (III, 3), the Watchman 
says, “I know that Deformed; a’ has been a vile thief this 
seven year.” 
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In Coriolanus (IT, 1), Menenius says, “ A letter for me ? it 

gives me an estate of seven years’ health.” And again: 
If I could shake off but one seven years 
From these old arms and legs, by the good gods, 
I'd with thee every foot. 

In Pericles (IV, 6), Boult says, “Go to the wars, would ye, 
where a man may serve seven years for the loss of a leg, and 
have not money enough in the end to buy him a wooden one.” 

In King Lear (III, 4), Edgar sings: 

But mice and rats and such small deer 
Have been Tom’s meat for seven long year. 


In As You Like It (II, 7), is found the celebrated passage : 


All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players ; 
They have their exitsand their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. 

Then follow the seven, infant, school-boy, lover, soldier, jus- 
tice, old age, and second childhood. Everybody knows the 
passage ; but everybody does not know that this division of 
human life into seven ages, is an idea prevalent long before the 
time of Shakspeare, as far back even as the Greek physician 
Hippocrates, more than four centuries be‘ore our era. 

In the same play, we have the seven de~rees of offense in af- 
fairs of honor. Touchstone says, “ I have had four quarrels, and 
like to have fought one. Jaques. And how was that ta’en up ? 
Touchstone. Faith, we met and found the quarrel was upon the 
seventh cause. Jaques. How did you find the quarrel on the 
seventh cause? Touchstone. Upona lie seven times removed— 
as thus, Sir, I did dislike the cut of a certain courtier’s beard ; he 
sent me word, if I said his beard was not cut well, he was in the 
mind it was. This is called the Retort courteous. If I sent 
him word again, it was not well cut, he would send me word, he 
cut it to please himself. This is called the Quip modest. If again 
it was not well cut, he disabled my judgment. This is called 
the Reply churlish. If again it was not well cut, he would an- 
swer, I spake not true. This is called the Reproof valiant. If 
again it was not well cut, he would say, I lie. This is called 
VOL. XVI. 48 
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the Counter-check quarrelsome: and so to the Lie circumstan- 
tial, and the Lie direct. Jaques. And how oft did you say his 
beard was not well cut? Touchstone. I durst go no farther 
than the Lie circumstantial ; nor he durst not give me the Lie 
direct, and so we measured swords and parted.” 

Further on in the same colloquy, Touchstone says, “ I know 
when seven justices could not settle a quarrel, but when tie 
parties were met themselves, one of them thought but of an If, 
as, If you said so, then I saidso. And they shook hands and 
swore brothers. Your If is the only peace-maker, much vir- 
tue in If.” 


A word now in regard to the Mohammedans. The religion 
of the Koran, like that of the Old and New Testaments, made 
its first appearance among a Semitic people ; the Israelite has, 
in race and tongue, no nearer kinsman than the Ishmaelite. 
The Koran too, like the Old and New Testaments, has carried 
the ascendancy of the number seven over vast regions of the 
earth. Its preéminence in the Moslem scriptures, though less 
marked and conspicuous than in ours, is yet not to be mistaken. 
Thesevensof the Koran counted up greatly outnumber the eights 
and sixes put together. Itis possible, that in this point Mo- 
hammed may have felt the influence of the Bible, with which, 
though unable to read it, he had certainly picked up some ac- 
quaintance. But it is more likely, that he gave expression to 
a feeling, which belonged already to his Arab fellow-country- 
men in common with their kindred of Palestine. The most 
venerated monument of their ante- Mohammedan literature, the 
collection of poems known as the Moallakat—poems written in 
golden letters, and suspended at the Holy Kaaba in Mecca— 
was the production of seven authors. At all events, it is cer- 
tain that the Mohammedan Arabs have shown an extraordi- 
nary predilection for the Seven, not yielding in this respect 
either to Jews or Christians. They have discovered or imagin- 
ed an immense number of septenary groups, in religion, his- 
tory, art, philosophy, and indeed all branches of human knowl- 
edge. Weshall not undertake to exhibit even specimens of these. 
They are collected to a great extent in a remarkable work, the 
Sukkerdan, or Sugar Box, as it is called, in which this confec- 
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tionary of the Arab mind is sorted and stored in innumerable 
parcels of seven. It is the composition of an African scholar, 
Ibn Khojle, who wrote in the year of the Hejra 757 (A. D. 
1356), and died in the year of the Hejra 776. We may suspect, 
that in this last date a mistake has been made of one year, and 
that his life actually passed away in 777. 

Ibn Khojle is not the only writer, nor is he by many centu- 
ries the earliest, who composed an elaborate work on the num- 
berseven. Among the volum inouswritings of Philo Judaeus 
—Philo, the learned Jew of Alexandria, a contemporary of our 
Saviour—we find a special dissertation, De Septenario, on the 
number seven; while in another work, on the Mosaic History 
of the Creation, he dwells at length on the dignity and sacred- 
ness of the same number. Nor has the subject been overlook- 
ed by Christian writers. The Fathers have frequent allusions 
to it, though no one of them, so far as we know, has made it the 
theme of a separate treatise. But in modern times we find 
the work of Wurffbain which bears the following title: 
De numero septenario variarum lectionum collectionem hance 
philologicam elaboravit Leonhartt Wurffbain Noribergensis 
Doctor, anno salutis 1630, aetatis suae septies septimo. Con- 
stat septeno quicquid in orbe fuit. Nirinbergae, 1633. (This 
philological collection of various readings on the number seven 
hath Leonhartt Wurffbain, of Nuremberg, Doctor, elaborated in 
the year of salvation the 1630th, of his own age the seven 
times seventh. Whatsoe’er on earth existeth, in aseven it con- 
sisteth. Nuremberg, 1633). Within the last few years 
Wurffbain has found among his own countrymen a more 
distinguished successor. The Wiener Jahrbiicher for 1848 
contains a series of articles on the number seven, the con- 
tribution of a veteran Orientalist, whose lamented death 
occurred about two years ago—the Baron Von Hammer-Purg- 
stall. We have placed his name at the head of otr own re- 
marks, and take pleasure in acknowledging that we are depen- 
dent to a great extent upon his learned labors. If any of our 
readers find their curiosity athirst for further details, we can 
refer them to his two hundred pages. Only a word of caution. 
We would advise our friends not to attempt those articles, unless 
consciously animated by a genuine interest in the subject, pro- 
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foundly impressed by the mystic predominance of this venera- 
ble number; otherwise they may find Von Hammer-Purg- 
stall’s ocean-flood of septenary erudition somewhat too over- 
whelming for them, and may prefer to take up with the 
small specimen-phial which we have the honor of exhibiting. 


It remains to say a word in regard to the cause or causes of the 
honor so early andso widely paid tothe number seven. Arith- 
metical reasons have been assigned for it; we find them drawn 
out at length by Philo the Jew. If we take the ten primary num- 
bers, that is, the series from 1 to 10, (leaving out of view the 1, 
which is regarded as the basis of all number, but hardly a 
number itself), we shall find that some of them are produced 
by multiplication ; as 4 by multiplying 2 and 2; 6 by 2 and 3; 
8 by2 and 4; 9 by 3 and 3; 10 by 2 and 5. Some again are 
not themselves produced by multiplication, but by their multi- 
plication produce others of the series; thus 2 helps to produce 
4 and 6 and & and 10; 3 helps to produce 6and 9; 4 to produce 
8, and 5 to produce 10. Thus we have the products of multipli- 
cation 4, 6, 8, 9,10, and the producers 2, 3, 4,5. Seven alone 
belongs to neither class; it neither produces nor is produced ; 
and is thus clearly distinguished from its fellows. Another pro- 
perty: if we start with unity, and go on doubling, we form the 
geometric series 1, 2, 4,8, 16, 32, 64. In this series the seventh 
term 64 is at the same time an exact square number, and an 
exact cube number, its square root being 8, and its cube root 4. 
Now let us start again with unity and go on trebling: we form 
the series 1, 3, 9, 27, 81, 243, 729; and here again the seventh 
term 729 has the same remarkable property of being an exact 
square and cube number at the same time ; its square root being 
27 and its cube root 9. And so if we form our series by quadrup- 
ling or quintupling or with any other ratio, the seventh term will 
still have the same property ; which is easily accounted for by 
our algebra, the seventh term of such a series being the sixth 
power of the ratio, which is of course the square of the third pow- 
er and the cube of the second power. It is evident, however, 
that these properties of the number seven will not explain the 
origin of the feeling under consideration: they are very far 
from being obvious ; they would probably have passed with- 
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out notice, or at all events without special attention, had not 
the established sacredness of the number set men upon the 
hunt to find out every thing remarkable connected with it. 
Others rely upon a chronological reason: they derive the 
veneration for the Seven from the early division of time into 
periods of seven days, that is, from the week. It is certainly 
probable that the week, if it did not give origin to the feeling, 
has contributed to give it strength and perpetuity. Even if 
we regard the week as at first a merely human division of 
time, suggested by the changes of the moon, though after- 
wards taken up with divine sanctions into the Mosaic economy, 
still it could hardly fail, when once established, to invest its 
number with peculiar interest and importance ; just as the 
widely recognized distinction of the number twelve may be 
ascribed to the twelve months (mooneths), revolutions of the 
moon, which correspond nearly to a single revolution of the 
sun. Still more might this effect be looked for, if we regard 
the week as being from the beginning of the world a positive 
divine institution. But some who take the latter view feel 
prompted to go further, and to explain why this number 
should have been selected by the Deity as the number of the 
week, and thereby as the subject of peculiar dignity and 
reverence. Thus Bahr, in his Symbolism of the Mosaic Ritu- 
al, observes that the Seven is formed by the union of two sym- 
bolic numbers, namely, three, which symbolizes the divine, 
since the Godhead is a trinity, and four, which symbolizes the 
cosmical, the created universe of space, this being all de- 
termined in situation by the four cardinal directions or points of 
the compass, North, South, East,and West. The Seven, there- 
fore, is in the highest degree symbolic, representing the union 
of the divine and the cosmical, and especially representing 
that reunion of the world with God, which is the great aim 
and crowning consummation of all true religion. Kurtz also, 
another learned and pious theologian of Germany, in the Stu- 
dien und Kritiken for 1844, goes into an elaborate vindication 
of the same view. In like manner, the twelves of the new 
Jerusalem, which have been already referred to, are explained 
as being the symbolic product of the same symbolic numbers. 
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We have spoken before of arithmetical and chronological 
reasons: we may describe this as a symbolical reason. Such 
views will be very differently received by different persons. 
The example of Bahr himself shows that minds of a high 
order can find interest and satisfaction in them. At the same 
time there will always be others, men of positive and critical 
minds, who will distrust them as wanting an objective basis, or 
think of them as thin but highly flavored soups, fitted to tickle 
or to tease the intellectual palate, but affording next to nothing 
of substantial nutriment. 

Next the physiological reasons. It is well known that the 
importance of the Ten, as the universal numerating number of 
all languages and peoples—for all men count by tens, and 
tens of tens, and tens of tens of tens, and so on, not in figures 
only but in words, and not in words only but in conceptions— 
thought and language have always been decimal, though 
figures have not always been so—nobody doubts, we say, that 
this ascendancy of the Ten depends upon a physiological 
reason, one which makes it natural and handy for all men to 
reckon thus,—that our apprehension of number is more than 
figurative, it is really a taking hold of it with our ten fingers. 
The science of number appears to be of all others the least 
artificial ; yet there is no art, not even the potter’s, which 
shows more clearly the impress of man’s hands. Now some 
would find similar reasons for the preéminence of the Seven. 
Thus we have the seven parts of the human body, the head, 
chest, and loins, with the four limbs, upper and lower. So, 
too, we have the seven openings of the head, the three twin 
pairs of eyes, ears and nostrils, with the monadie mouth to 
make the seventh. Further, in many diseases, the seventh, 
fourteenth, twenty-first days are critical periods, and were so 
regarded by ancient physicians. To these anatomical and 
pathological sevens, Von Hammer-Purgstall seems inclined to 
give the foremost place, and to consider them as the must 
effective agents in creating a reverence for the Seven. To us, 
we confess, they do not appear very striking. We should 
ascribe a far earlier and more powerful influence to the astro- 
nomical sevens. 

We need not say, that to the men of primitive times 
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the spectacle of the nocturnal heavens was as impressive 
as it was constant. But in this spectacle there was no ob- 
ject, the moon alone excepted, so striking to the inhabitants 
of the north temperate zone, that is, to all the cultivated 
nations of antiquity, as that group of seven splendid never- 
setting stars, in which the utilitarian imagination of the 
Yankee recognizes—a dipper. The ancient Greeks saw in it the 
great northern bear: the Romans, seven plough-oxen, septem 
triones: among Greeks and Romans both, an entire quarter of 
earth and sky received its name from this constellation. The 
stars composing it were called by the Persians ‘heft ereng’ 
the seven thrones, seats for the monarchs of the sky. The 
celestial empire would thus seem to be, like Anglo-Saxon 
England, a Heptarchy. But while in this unequaled constel- 
lation the glory of the seven is most conspicuously blazoned, 
there are other notable groups which hold forth the same 
skyey number : as the lesser bear, inferior in brightness to the 
other, but distinguished as containing that remarkable star, 
which amid all motions and revolutions of earth and heaven, 
has kept through the ages the same fixed place, the unvarying 
guide of benighted mortals. Nor must we forget the sweet in- 
fluences of the Pleiades, “ glittering like a swarm of fire-flies 
tangled in a silver braid ;” nor how “ through seudding drifts 
the rainy Hyades vexed the dim sea.” In a passage of the 
liad, Homer, describing the shield of Achilles, tells us that the 
divine artisan represented within its central circle— 
the earth, the heaven, the sea; 

The sun that rests not, and the moon full-orbed ; 

There also all the stars, that round about 

As with a radiant frontlet bind the sky; 

The Hyads, and the Pleiads, and the might 


Of huge Orion, with him Ursa called, 
Known also by his popular name the Wain, 


It is worthy of notice, that among the constellations here spe- 
cified as most interesting to the Homeric Greeks, three out of 
the four present the septenary number. 

But we have yet to mention the great planetary seven. 
Most of the heavenly bodies, though revolving daily round the 
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earth, maintain the same position relative to each other. 
But there are seven, which wander without resting through 
the stationary camp. Among these seven wanderers or plan- 
ets, are the two greater lights that rule the day and the night, 
and the two usher stars that herald the morning and the even- 
ing. Enumerated in the order of their distance from the 
earth, as determined by the ancient astronomy, they are the 
Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 
From the earliest times they have been an object of wonder, of 
curiosity, of study, to star-gazing men. Their movements have 
been watched with the minutest observation, and every pos- 
sible device adopted to unravel the mystery of their wayward 
courses. The feeling toward them is well illustrated by the 
Persian literature, in which a great variety of honorary titles 
are applied to them, such as the seven pearls, the seven golden 
corals, seven eyes of heaven, seven tapers or torches, seven 
peers, seven sultans, seven great ladies, seven green daughters, 
seven heart-breaking boys, and so on, and so on. Each of 
these bodies has his own heaven, or sphere in which he moves 
about the earth. Hence the idea of seven heavens, which, 
with the correlative seven hells, we have noticed already. For 
these seven heavens the Persians have an even greater redun- 
dancy of titular expressions, such as the seven buildings, the 
seven temples, the seven roofs, the seven domes, the seven 
vaults, the seven blue curtains, the seven watered-colored sun- 
screens, the seven castles of gilded enamel, the seven horse- 
mills or ass-mills (in which the stars go round and round, as 
the ass in the mill). But we need not multiply illustrations to 
show how profound, as well as early, were the impressions 
made by these seven planets upon the minds of men. It is 
true that science has been making wild work with this ancient 
and venerable seven. The peerage of England has been more 
than once menaced with degradation by a large addition of 
upstart nobles. Something like this has actually happen- 
ed to the celestial peerage. But let not these parvenu 
planets—Dii minorum gentium—whether condemned to outer 
darkness like Uranus and Neptune, or huddled together like 
Astraea, Flora, and fifty more, as if to make up by collective 
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numbers for individual insignificance—let them not suppose 
that they can take rank with the ancient nobility of the skies. 
There are prerogatives of the original seven from which they 
are forever excluded. They can never preside over the re- 
volving week. They can never be the arbiters and exponents 
of human destiny. For the seven planets are the great objects, 
not only of astronomy, but of astrology. They are the lords of 
‘ life :—by their endless relations to each other and to the fixed 
stars, they determine the endless varieties of human character 
and fortune. We profess to disbelieve in astrology ; our sci- 
ence is against it. Yet still, if anything particularly fortunate 
befalls us, we bless our stars for it. As Max Piccolomini says 
in Schiller’s play : 
“Still doth the old instinct call back the old names, 
and even at this day 


*Tis Jupiter who brings whate’er is great, 
And Venus who brings everything that’s fair.” 





At all events, the days of the week still retain their old as- 
trological designations, still own in name the mastery of the 
planetary seven. We have our Saturn-day, our Sun-day, our 
Moon-day. Andif, instead of having a Mars-day, Mercury-day, 
Jove-day, Venus-day, like the people of France, Italy and 
Spain, we speak of Tuis’-day, and Woden’s-day, and Thor’s-day, 
and Freya’s-day, it is a mere translation—the translation of 
Roman names by their supposed representatives in northern 
mythology. 

And now, who will not admit that the veneration for the 
Seven is in literal truth a lesson of celestial teaching? In this 
respect, as in others, “night unto night showeth knowledge— 
no speech, no language—their voice is not heard—yet their line 
is gone out through all the earth, and their words to the end of 
the world.” 
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Arr. II]—TRANSLATIONS, AND THEIR INFLUENCE UPON 
SCHOLARSHIP. 


The Works of Tacitus——The Oxford Translation, Revised. 
With Notes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1858. 


Tue book, whose title we have placed at the head of this 
Article, is one of the series of translations of Greek and Lat- 
in authors which the Messrs. Harper are reprinting from 
Bohn’s Classical Library. The design of the American pub- 
lishers is to make the books so exact imitations of the London 
series, not only in their contents, but especially in their exter- 
nal appearance, their size, style of binding, color and lettering, 
that those who have begun’ to purchase the foreign works may 
add new books from the American reprint, without violating 
the uniformity oftheir series. We ought to presume that some 
arrangement has been made with the London publishers in 
the case, for otherwise there is the appearance of an un- 
worthy contrivance to intercept their income. 

With regard to the translation of this particular book, it 
may be said that it is in the main correct, and gives the substance 
of the author’s works, in a style more perspicuous than begin- 
ners find that of Tacitus himself to be. It is not without errors 
which would be likely to mislead those who might resort to it for 
an interpretation of the Latin constructions. Nor does it always 
appear that the errors and defects of the translation are not 
chargeable to ignorance or carelessness. In many instances it 
is evident that the translator is willing enough to overlook 
things minute, being satisfied with giving the substance of the 
thought which he finds in the sentence under his hand. 

This may be enough to answer ordinary demands, but it is 
not all that Tacitus deserves. Tacitus is an artist, and he who 
would translate him as he should be translated, should be qual- 
ified for his work, and should address himself to it with the 
feeling of an artist. That model of biographies, the beautiful 
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Life of Agricola, isnot to be run off in a day by the quick pen 
of a hired translator. It deserves study, very careful study ; 
and when the pen is taken up for the purpose of giving it 
again in a new language, it should be remembered that there is 
no careless word or expression in the original, nothing common- 
place or unpolished. We cannot but think that it would grate 
harshly on the ears of Tacitus to hear the renderings of some 
of those periods, not to say words and phrases, on whose selec- 
tion and composition he must have bestowed so much time and 
thought. Now a translator has in some measure the reputation 
of an author in his hands, and he is bound in conscience to do 
itno harm. He is by no means at liberty to turn the elegant 
into the trite and common-place, because he cannot do justice 
to his author without difficulty. Such difficulty he is under 
moral obligation to labor to overcome; and if he does not feel 
and act according to that obligation, he has not honesty enough ° 
to be a translator. 

Translations, such as they are, and some of them are poor 
enough, are so multiplied, and brought so much within the 
reach of the young, that teachers in our schools and colleges 
already find it difficult to dodge them. This is a great evil. 
Still it is not unattended with good results. It is an evil so far 
as it creates or fosters the spirit of dependence in the learner, or 
relieves him of the necessity of laborious study. Insome cir- 
cumstances it may nearly, if not quite, nullify the benefits of 
what is called education. But translations have contributed 
something to the introduction of a better training in classical 
studies. We do not refer to the help which they furnish to the 
learner or the teacher, but we mean to say that translations 
have imposed on the teacher the necessity of requiring more of 
his pupil than he can gain from even a good translation. In 
this way the lazy have increased the necessity of labor instead 
of obviating it by the use of helps. For it is plain, that if the 
correct rendering of an author is no longer sufficient evidence 
of thorough study, the teacher must proceed to the further in- 
vestigation of the knowledge of his pupil. A result of this, 
as we think, is that syntax and the thorough analysis of 
grammatical constructions, and the solution of other difficulties 
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for which translations do not avail, have risen to a much 
more important place than they occupied in those days of 
greater simplicity, when the student of the classical langua- 
ges was expected to show something of his own ingenuity in 
converting the beauties of Virgil and the power of Demosthe- 
nes into the choice expressions of hismothertongue. Not that 
it does not require a knowledge of the principles of grammar 
to translate correctly. But it is one thing to have such a 
knowledge of grammar as to be kept from mistranslations, and 
quite another to have obtained a familiar knowledge of its prin- 
ciples in the abstract, a knowledge of the science of gram- 
mar. Such a knowledge is encouraged and promoted by the 
more frequent notice and discussion of grammatical questions 
which now obtains. 

Many of us can remember the time when a correct transla- 
tion, or perhaps, in many places a translation only substantially 
true to the original thoughts, though so free as to give little 
evidence of scholarship, was all that was required by classical 
teachers. Such persons can testify to a great advance in these 
departments of study in our country. We do not mean to say 
that this progress is due in any great degree to the frequent 
use of translations by the young. But if that which has done 
so much evil has been productive of some good, we would 
not refuse to acknowledge it. Could these translations now 
all be blotted out of existence, we believe that scholarship 
would be the gainer. Indeed, we are inclined to believe that 
the great body of students now in the course of their educa- 
tion, would, with a good degree of unanimity, consent to such 
a destruction, with the simple condition that it be universal 
and impartial, so that in what should be the generous rivalry 
of university life, no unfair helps should be left within the 
reach of any. 

We have said that great progress has been made in the 
character of classical education during the last thirty years. 
But how far short are we still in this country of that which we 
should universally attain to! Good schools and thorough in- 
struction are still the exception. Who can estimate the 
amount of useless teaching, or rather it should be called 
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school-keeping, there is in all parts of our land! How much 
that is entirely superficial and valueless, either in respect to 


~ the discipline of the mind or the acquisition of knowledge! 


Indeed, the mind of many a well endowed youth is absolutely 
harmed by the mismanagement of ignorant or unprincipled 
teachers ;—for we cannot but call that man unprincipled, who 
when so precious material as the minds of youth is put into 
his care for lasting culture, so entirely fails of his duty, as to 
leave his pupils with worse mental habits than they had at 
the beginning. It is true, that, as a general thing, this is a 
matter for the teacher’s own conscience only. There is no one 
else to call him to account. Our communities contain but few 
men who keep alive their interest in classical studies and feel 
confident of their ability to judge of a teacher’s qualifications 
and acquirements. And besides this, such is the spirit of hur- 
rying enterprise that the few who are qualified for such an office 
are too much occupied with their own affairs to attend to pub- 
lic duties of this kind. If, therefore, the teacher chooses to 
content himself with mere appearances, he can, in too many 
cases, safely do so, so far as his patrons are concerned. Nay, it 
must be added, in behalf of the teacher, that it sometimes re- 
quires no little sturdiness of conscience on his part to do as he 
ought, for he is incited by parents and guardians to sacrifice 
thoroughness to haste. 

Now the evidence that persons engaged as classical teachers 
are either incompetent or unfaithful, is obvious to those who 
have occasion to observe it in every part of the land. How 
much instruction does a lad receive in the course of lis hur- 
ried, or it may be idle preparation, for what is called a uni- 
versity? How much attention is he required to pay to the 
elements of grammatical knowledge? Why, in many a school 
he may be found reading two hundred lines a day in the chief 
of Roman poets, and galloping at the same rate through the 
orations of Cicero before he can readily tell you the future 
tense of a verb in the four conjugations. Had he been 
a German lad, pursuing his studies in a German gymna- 
sium, where, confessedly, the best classical education in the 
world is to be obtained, and where minds are trained to the 
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sharpest discrimination, he would not yet be within sight or 
sound of Virgil or even Cornelius Nepos. The German boy, 
commencing his classical education, say at the age of eleven or — 
twelve years, spends two years on the elements of Latin before 
he thinks of taking up any Latin author whatever. He finds 
enough in his Grammar and Reader, his exercises and drilling, 
to occupy him for that whole period. He does not of course, 
during that period, neglect geography, reading, arithmetic, or 
history, but Latin is his chief occupation. At the end of two 
years the American boy is ready to enter the wniversity,— 
the German boy is ready to begin to read a few lines a day in 
Cornelius Nepos. But which of the two has made the 
greatest progress in his education? The American youth has 
acquired a considerable vocabulary, and a knowledge of some 
of the principles and facts of the language. But yet his knowl- 
edge is scanty and is quite unreliable. He 


“Knows what he knows, as though he knew it not.” 


Moreover, it has been acquired, and is stored without rigid 
system, and in many cases with scarcely any system at all. 
His mind may have been enlarged somewhat by gathering new 
ideas and truths, however carelessly, in a new field of knowl- 
edge, but his habits have not been improved. His intellectual 
tastes may be more elevated from his contact with finer things. 
But his mind does not work with any more steadiness and 
power; he is no better thinker than before. One thing, 
probably, he has gained—he thinks much more of himself. 
He congratulates himself upon his knowledge of the most 
celebrated Roman authors, and imagines himself already 
pretty well educated. But the poor German boy feels that he 
has but just begun. He is just laying down his Latin Reader. 
He does not feel that he has finished his preparation to be a 
Latin scholar. But notwithstanding all this feeling of his 
deficiencies we should like to see him brought into a contest 
with the American youth who began his classical studies at 
the same time. We fancy that he would floor his antagonist, 
irrecoverably, as often as his friends should set him up. In 
the first place he would have, within certain limits, beyond 
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which he would not profess to have gone, very minute and 
comprehensive knowledge. This knowledge he would be 
familiar with and would hold confidently, not backing out of 
it because it was questioned. In the second place he would 
use this knowledge skillfully, and with discrimination and 
steady reflection, showing thus that he had not only mastered 
principles and facts without himself, but had learned the use 
of his own powers within. In short, he would show that the 
gymnastics of the school had greatly strengthened and refined 
his faculties, and that, in the knowledge of the Latin language, 
although as yet scarcely familiar with the name of a Roman 
author, he was as far before the other in reality as he was be- 
hind him in appearances. 

It must be evident te those who have taken a lively and in- 
telligent interest in the cause of education, that with all the 
progress we have made of late years we have still very great 
yp things todo. There are but few schools and colleges in the 
land, which have not still, in our judgment, some important 
things either to learn, or at least to apply, respecting the very 
nature of education. For instance, is it not lamentably true 
that most teachers scarcely teach at all? Are they not 
rather hearers of lessons? Are not class-rooms recitation 
or repetition-rooms? And the hours spent in them, in- 
stead of being the most instructive of the day, are they not 
rather merely indirectly useful, because they enforce study 
at other hours? This usefulness is, we are free to say, by no 
means to be despised. Indeed, it is quite indispensable, with 
our system of education, and, we would add, with the best 
system we could have, it would be indispensable that we 
should make the student responsible in the class-room for the 
tasks assigned him. For without the study which is thus en- 
forced he would be both unqualified and indisposed to profit 
by the instructions of even the best of teachers. Still there is 
no branch of study in which he who hears lessons may not also 
find opportunity to use his skill as a teacher. It might be 
thotight that in some mathematical lessons, as in the de- 
monstrations of Euclid, the subject was exhausted if the 
pupil presented clearly and intelligently the faultless logic of 
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his author. But we think that no little enthusiasm might be 
kindled by going furtherthan this. Why might nota whole class 
be carried on to a geometry of theirown. Why might not a 
part of each recitation-hour be spent upon original demonstra- 
tions; the points to be proved being so easy as to invite the 
efforts of the whole class, and yet so difficult that the mind 
should be exhilarated by success? We venture to say that, by 
an apt teacher, such exercises, continued systematically, might 
be made more profitable both for mental training and for real 
progress in mathematical knowledge and skill, than the study 
of text-books. And if the exercises of the class-room can be 
made so useful by the teacher of mathematics, much more can 
this be done by the teacher of Greek and Latin. Almost every 
moment can be turned to good account, either in giving instruc- 
tion directly, or, which to many minds is better, in making 
the pupil instruct himself while he answers the questions 
which require reflection and sagacity in order to be answered 
properly. In short, the teacher can be a teacher in reality as 
well as in name, and can and onght, by all means, to make 
the hours which he spends with his classes the most profitable 
to them of all the hours which they devote to their studies. 
This principle, namely, that teachers should teach, should make 
teaching and not the hearing of lessons their main business, 
must have its place in all grades of education if we would 
bring our educational institutions of all grades up to the con- 
dition of their highest usefulness. Such a course is moreover 
more attractive and interesting to the pupil. Whose pity 
has not been moved by seeing a child driven up to a task, 
which is not made plain to his understanding, and which is to 
be committed perhaps to a memory which will be certain to 
let go of it, as soon as the necessity of the school day is over? 
We have already referred to the schools of Germany. We 
think that the theory we urge is carried further there than 
would be desirable in our country. But in that land of classi- 
cal preéminence the pupil devotes comparatively little time 
to study except during the recitation hours, as we call 
them. All the six hours of school time are hours of instruc- 
tion. The pupil is on the recitation bench all the time he is 
in school. Nor is he idle or listless, nor even still. It is not 
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the main thing in a German school te sit still. There is often 
nearly as much noise as in a factory. But this does not inter- 
fere with mental excitement and activity. Every mind seems 
intensely interested. Question follows question with most ex- 
citing rapidity. Every eye in theroom is on the teacher, as he, 
with skill, leads his pupils on from step to step, everso simply, 
that all but the dullard can follow him, and yet making such pro- 
gress that the young mind enjoys its own activity. He man- 
ages to give and then receive again from their minds the same 
truth in a great variety of forms; and thus not only imparts to 
them a familiar, but a free possession of it, makes it to be at 
home in their minds, and, so to speak, a part of their very selves. 
For truth thus inculeated becomes food to the mind, and is as- 
similated. Then follows a conscious increase of strength and 
growth, and an appetite for further sustenance. The boy be- 
comes fond of exact, well defined knowledge, and if the disci- 
pline with which he begins in “ Seata” and “ Quinta” is contin- 
ued till he is prepared for the university, he will know far 
more about Greek and Latin, will be far more ready in reading 
authors in those languages, and beyond comparison more skill- 
ful in writing and speaking Latin, than American students 
when they are made Bachelors of Arts. Nor is this because 
the German mind is any better adapted by nature for such 
studies than the American mind. It is because it has been un- 
derinstruction. How can the mind of a youth avoid making 
real progress in knowledge and discipline when it is under the 
drill of superior teachers six hours a day, for six or eight years ? 
When we consider the results of this mode of teaching; when 
we consider the theory itself, and consider what must be its 
natural results, are we not ready to wonder at our own almost 
universally faulty method? That method may be amend- 
el by accustoming teachers to teach—not by lectures only, 
nor even mainly, for lectures would abolish the responsi- 
bility of the pupil for his study hours, but by such instruction 
as insures the active codperation of the mind of the student 
at the very time the instruction is given. 

Translations have done a little good by helping to lead some 
sensible teachers towards a better method. 

VOL. XVI. 49 
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Arr. IV.—THE DIVINE LOVE OF TRUTH AND BEAUTY EX- 
EMPLIFIED IN THE MATERIAL CREATION. 


Anctent sages discoursed of the True, the Beautiful, and the 
Good, as qualities of the human mind that took cognizance of 
the corresponding qualities developed in works of art, of which 
they constituted the ideal. Later writers, as Cousin, have dis- 
coursed of the same qualities as constituting the fundamental 
principles not only of the fine arts, but also of moral philosophy. 
But the view which we propose to take of the subject, in this 
Article, is wholly different from these. We shall treat of the 
True, the Beautiful, and the Good, in Vature, without offering 
any metaphysical theories respecting the origin of these quali- 
ties. Simply taking their existence in nature as a matter of 
fact, we shall endeavor to show that the Creator, having left on 
all his works the impress of these three qualities, has thus in- 
dicated a supreme love of what is true, of what is beautiful, 
and of what is good. Every student of nature, and every wri- 
ter on natural theology, cannot fail to discover, in all parts of the 
creation, marks of a love of the Beautiful, and the Good ; but, 
so far as we know, neither the poet, nor the theologian, nor we 
may add the philosopher, has sufficiently noticed, that the Crea- 
tor has imprinted on his works marks equally distinct of his 
love of truth. Moreover, we think it has been too common to 
represent the beauty that appears in the natural world, rather 
as an incidental circumstance superadded to utility, than as a 
distinct and separate purpose in the Divine mind. It is our 
present aim, therefore, to show that marks of a love of what is 
true, of what is beautiful, and of what is good, are severally 
impressed on the works of nature, and alike exhibit the su- 
preme regard of the Creator for truth, beauty, and goodness. 
Finally, we hope to be able to show that the True and the 
Beautiful coalesce, at last, with the Good, to exhibit in nature 
a system of universal benevolence. 

1. There are impressed on all parts of the material universe 
striking marks of a love of what is True. 
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The love of truth among men is evinced by a high regard for 
exactness ; foraccuracy in thestatement of facts, and for accuracy 
in results, reducing them wherever itis practicable to numerical 
expressions, or mathematical precision. Ifthe individual is an 
astronomer, he will aim at the last refinement of exactness in his 
observations and his calculations; if a chemist, he will not rest in 
an analysis, until the sum of his elements makes up the compound 
within the minutest fraction of a grain, which balances of the 
greatest sensibility, and manipulations of extreme delicacy, 
will enable him to attain ; and if an artist, a statuary for ex- 
ample, he will not consider his work as finished until the mi- 
nutest winding of a vein, or the slightest swelling of a muscle, is 
traced by the chisel with absolute precision.* Many persons, 
moreover, who are neither astronomers, nor chemists, nor artists, 
require in all forms and arrangements perfect symmetry of parts. 
They demand it in the figures of a flower-garden, in the dis- 
position of the furniture of a room, in architectural struc- 
tures and embellishments, and even in the form and ornaments 
of a garment; and the just taste which is pained by any vio- 
lation of symmetry, is but another name for the love of what is 
true. 

The extreme pains which astronomers have taken in all ages, 
but more especially in modern times, to arrive at the nearest 
possible approximation to absolute truth, in the construction of 
astronomical instrumenis, in the precision of angular measure- 
ments, and in theoretical formule, is such, that it has been justly 
said that “truth is the only passion of the astronomer.” Each 
successive generation of astronomers has refined on the labors 
of the preceding generation, but in no age has the art of ma- 
king astronomical observations with extreme exactness made 
such progress as in our own age. In the days of Hipparchus 
and Ptolemy, ancient Greek astronomers, who were among the 





* It is not to be denied that a certain class of men of science and artists, may 
be stimulated to aim at such exactness in their labors by a love of fame ; but there 
is another and nobler class, whose efforts at perfection in their works arise from 
the simple love of truth. Nosuch motive as the former can be supposed to have 
any influence on the mind of the Creator. 
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earliest to take angular measurements of the heavenly bodies 
with instruments, it was considered a great achievement to 
measure an angular space of ten minutes. Tycho Brahe, more 
than fifteen centuries afterwards, by an extraordinary stride for 
one individual, carried his angular measures to ten seconds. 
At length, during the last century, by the aid of the telescope 
and microscope, angles were measured to the accuracy of one 
second, or the eighteen hundredth part of the breadth of the moon. 
But in our time measures are made to the thousandth part of a 
second. Thus, in the determination of the parallax of the star 
61 Cygni, (which led to the first accurate computation of the 
distance of a fixed star,) Bessel first found the parallax to be 
expressed by the decimal 0”. 348, and Peters afterwards, by a 
different instrument, and an independent process, determined 
the parallax of the same star to be 0”. 349. Such a space on 
the celestial vault as the thousandth part of a second is far less 
than the breadth of the finest spider’s-web. So, measures of the 
expansion of bodies by heat have been carried to the exactness 
of 100,000ths of an inch; and a chemical analysis is now con- 
sidered hardly deserving of the name, that is not accurate to 
the thousandth part of a grain. In the statue of Washington 
by Canova, made for the state of North Carolina, the most del- 
icate linesof the veins and muscles of the hand, were carved 
with such truth, that distinguished anatomists pronounced them 
perfect models of the human structure. 

All these labors to attain exactness, whether. in the measure- 
ments of the astronomer, or the analyses of the chemist, or 
the delineations of the sculptor, are considered as evincive of 
a strong love of truth. Now every part of nature presents us 
with similar but still more striking marks of the same love of 
what is true. We may begin anywhere with our illustrations, 
but we will first look at the construction of the heavens, and 
then descend through the different departments of the system 
of nature, to the lowest forms of existence revealed to us by 
the microscope. 

We will take our first example from the revolution of the 
earth on its awis. Here two things are most admirable,—first, 
the period of revolution is invariable, and secondly, the mo- 
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tion is absolutely uniform. The extreme accuracy to which 
clocks and chronometers have of late been brought, is reckoned 
among the greatest performances of art. The astronomical 
clock at the Greenwich observatory varies less than half a 
second aday. But the earth, in its diurnal revolution, has 
not varied half a second since the creation. In the determina- 
tion of the difference of longitude between Greenwich and 
Harvard observatories, more than four hundred chronometers 
were transported across the Atlantic, all of the most accurate 
workmanship ; yet as they varied among themslves, it was on- 
ly by employing so great a number, and taking the mean be- 
tween them, that the desired precision could be obtained. By 
these laborious efforts it is now supposed that the difference of 
longitude, between these two observatories, is ascertained with- 
in one fifth of a second of space. This approach to absolute 
truth is exceedingly near for art, but still falls far short of the 
exactness of nature. 

But not only is the period of the diurnal revolution of the 
earth invariable, but its motion throughout the interval is ab- 
solutely uniform. Now it is one of the most difficult things in the 
world to produce a perfectly uniform motion, and it has in fact 
hitherto transcended the ingenuity of the practical astronomer. 
Until recently he had no better means of attaining it, than to 
use the governor with revolving balls, like that employed as a 
regulator in the steam engine, which is far from producing a 
motion absolutely uniform. Even the clocks most celebrated 
for keeping exact time, like that of Greenwich observatory, al- 
ready mentioned, do not go alike in all parts of the twenty-four 
hours, but the variation being sometimes too fast and some- 
times too slow, the fluctuations go far towards neutralizing one 
another, so that the deviation from exact uniformity is merely 
the excess of oneset of variations over the other. Butso far as 
the most delicate measurements have gone, the progress of the 
earth around its own axis is absolutely invariable through the 
whole twenty-four hours. In the annual motion around the 
sun, the periods are the same, that is, the years are all of equal 
length, although the motion of the earth in the interval is not 
uniform, being sometimes accelerated and sometimes retarded. 
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Yet the acceleration on one side and the retardation on the 
other are exactly equal, so that the entire period of revolution 
is ever the same. A still more wonderful and interesting ex- 
ample of uniform motion exists in the case of light. Light 
moves witha velocity of nearly 200,000 miles per second,—a 
speed which would carry it over 12,000,000 miles in a minute, 
as is ascertained by observing the time it occupies in passing 
through the breadth of the earth’s orbit. This is wonderful ; 
but the point we are considering at present is, that the velocity 
is absolutely uniform; what star soever we select to measure 
the aberration, (one of the effects by which the velocity of 
light is determined,) the velocity is found to be always the 
same. 

The mathematical laws which regulate the mechanism of 
the heavenly bodies, evince in like manner a love of the True. 
The greatest principle of all, that of universal gravitation,—is 
a strictly mathematical principle; and embracing, as it does, all 
bodies in the visible heavens, whether solar or stellar systems, it 
gives the seal of mathematical exactness, and, of course, the 
impress of truth, to the entire mechanism of the universe. 
Relations, also, strictly mathematical, exist between the masses 
or weights of the sun and planets, and the distances and times 
of revolution of bodies circulating around them, respectively, 
so that astronomers are able to weigh the sun and each of the 
planets, as in a balance; so exact is the mathematical order 
with which the bodies of the solar system are arranged, and 
with such exact harmony are the distances, periodic times, 
and masses adjusted to each other. In fact, the rate of motion 
of a planet, its distance from the sun, the time of revolution, 
and the force with which it is drawn towards the sun, compose 
a series in geometrical progression, where each successive 
term is found by multiplying the preceding term by a common 
number. Thus, if I knew nothing more about a new-discov- 
ered planet than that it moved around the sun three times as 
slow as the earth, the square of this number would show that 
iit is nine times as far from the sun as the earth is; its cube, 


‘that it is twenty-seven years in performing its revolution; and 
its biquadrate or fourth power, that it is attracted towards the 
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sun eighty-one times less than the earth is. So admirable is 
this adjustment of the planets, that, when either the rate of 
motion, the distance, the periodic time, or the force of gravity, 
is given, all the others may be found by a simple arithmeti- 
cal process. All these examples as truly evince a love of 
exactness, and, of course, a love of truth, as the instruments 
and operations of art evince the same quality in the man 
that makes, or directs them. 

Two beautiful examples have been afforded us, within a few 
years, of the exactness as well as harmony of the laws of na- 
ture,—-the one in the return of Halley’s comet in 1835, at the 
time predicted, and the other in the discovery of the planet 
Neptune in 1846. Halley’s comet had been out of view more 
than seventy-five years, in which time it had receded from the 
sun thirty-six hundred millions of miles; yet the elements of 
its orbit, and the effects of all the disturbing causes, chiefly 
from the attractions of the different planets through whose 
realms it passed, were so accurately calculated by Pontecoulant, 
a French mathematician, that the actual time of its return dif- 
fered less than one day from the time assigned, after an ab- 
sence of nearly twenty-seven thousand days. The discovery 
of the planet Neptune by Leverier in 1846, was an achieve- 
ment still more wonderful, because it was a body that never _ 
had been recognized by human eye, and was so small as to re- 
quire a good telescope to see it at all. Yet, the astronomer not 
only determined its existence, but pointed out the place in the 
starry heavens where it lay concealed, told its real size, its 
distance from the sun, and estimated its weight, while it was 
yet hidden in the profound depths of space. Now the success 
of both these great achievements depended on the absolute ex- 
actness and unvarying uniformity of the laws of nature, and 
are a most glorious illustration of the love of truth manifested 
in the mechanism of the solar system. The exact fulfillment of 
eclipses of the Sun and Moon, of transits of Venus and Mer- 
cury, and of occultations—predictions often made.a hundred 
years or more beforehand, is in each case a high testimony to the 
perfect order and mathematical exactness that prevail among 
the bodies that exhibit these interesting phenomena. The 
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information which the telescope gives us respecting systems of 
worlds more remote, as the double stars and the nebula, is 
entirely harmonious with what we see in these nether worlds, 
similar mathematical laws prevailing, and symmetry of form, 
indicative of the same love of order. 

Let us next descend from the contemplation of the heavens, 
and see if we do not find in ¢errestrial nature the same indi- 
cations of a love of the True imprinted on the laws which 
govern the particles of matter, as well as upon those which 
govern suns and planets. 

The numerical relations which prevail among the members 
of the solar system, prevail equally among the elements of 
every chemical compound. Not that the two relations are 
identical, but both are alike expressed by definite numerical 
ratios. If the distance of a planet from the sun is expressed 
by the square of its rate of motion, and its periodic time by 
the cube, so the elements which form water are in the pro- 
portion of eight oxygen and one hydrogen, and these elements 
refuse to combine in any other proportion, until we arrive at 
that of twice as much oxygen as in the combination forming 
water, when a new body* results, possessing properties as un- 
like as possible to those of water. And as in tracing the numeri- 
cal relations of the planets we find the rate of motion, the dis- 
tance, the periodic time, and the force of the solar attraction, 
composing a series in which each succeeding term is found by 
multiplying any term by the first, so in the chemical combi- 
nations subisting between the two elements of atmospheric air, 
oxygen and nitrogen, we find a similar series of bodies formed 
by combining with a given amount of nitrogen quantities of 
oxygen rising one above another in the proportion of one, two, 
three, four, and five.t These elements, also, refuse to com- 
bine in any other besides these exact numerical ratios, and a 
similar principle pervades all chemical compounds. 

In the mineral kingdom we find the pure geometry of na- 
ture, crystals being formed on the strict:st geometrical prin- 
ciples. Itis no figure of speech when we say that crystals are 





* Peroxid of hydrogen. 
+ Nitrous Oxid, Nitric Oxid, Nitrous Acid, Hyponitric Acid, and Nitric Acid. 
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constructed by the rules of pure geometry, since it is an estab- 
lished law of crystalography, that two corresponding faces, in 
crystals of the same mineral, always are united by precisely 
the same angle of inclination ; and diversified as are the forms 
of some minerals, (carbonate of lime, for example, having 
several hundred distinct forms of crystals) yet in the same 
species all the forms are built upon one simple geometrical 
solid, by processes of the most rigorous geometry. 

The prevalence of similar mathematical principles, evincing 
a love of exactness, is also seen in the vegetable kingdom. We 
cannot closely examine a single leaf, or stalk, or flower, with- 
out seeing striking illustrations of this fact. We plucked from 
our garden asmall flower, a variety of the pink. We were at 
first struck with its exactly circular shape. We next observed 
its division into six equal sectors, meeting at the center in equal 
angles of sixty degrees each. The periphery was notched all 
round with delicate etchings, all equal to one another; and 
around the outside the colors were disposed in concentric bands 
of purple and red, all the lines exactly corresponding in their 
sinuosities. We do not now refer to the beauty of this object, 
but merely to the pains taken to preserve geometrical forms 
and perfect symmetry. It is a late discovery in vegetable 
physiology, that the leaves of plants are not inserted on the 
stalk at random, but are disposed in spiral convolutions, at 
distances determined by precise numerical ratios; and, what 
is still more remarkable, these ratios are found to be the same 
as those which regulate the distances between the planets. 
Whatever plant or tree we look at, we cannot fail to see that 
nature has disposed every branch according to laws which, 
when nothing impedes their operation, develop symmetry of 
form. Nor is this distribution of the parts, upon mathematical 
principles, without a purpose. Physiologists tell us that, by 
this means, there is secured to the plant the most important 
distribution of heat and light. 

The predominance of numerical ratios, zoologists inform us, 
can be traced likewise in the structure of animals, especially 
in the bones of the skeleton. That the preservation of a per- 
fect symmetry of parts in animal forms isstudiously maintain- 
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ed, cannot fail to be seen by the most superficial observer. 
Who can help seeing by what exact rules the two halves of the 
human body are arranged so as to maintain a perfect corres- 
pondence to each other ? 

If, now, with the aid of the microscope, we pursue nature 
into her most hidden recesses, we are, at every step of our pro- 
gress, more and more deeply impressed with the marks of a re- 
gard for the True and the Beautiful; and since these exhibi- 
tions are for the most part beyond the range of vision appa- 
rently designed for man, the conviction forces itself upon us, 
that the True and the Beautiful in nature are objects of delight 
to the Divine mind itself. If we discover in the large crystals 
of a cabinet of minerals marks of a pure geometry, these 
are still more apparent in microscopic crystals, as in thin films 
of saline solutions crystallized under the solar microscope, 
where the images, magnified many thousand times, are thrown 
on a distant wall or screen in a dark room. The smallest drop 
of sucha preparation being spread in a thin film, on a plate of 
glass, and placed in the focus of the instrument, we soon see 
on the screen a forest of crystals. Each particle of the salt 
runs to its place, and the lines shoot out and arrange them- 
selves in exact obedience to the law of the species, so as to 
form the geometrical figure belonging to it, as though anima- 
ted by an instinctive desire of maintaining that law unbroken. 
Under the compound microscope, also, a collection of crystals, so 
minute as hardly to impair the smoothness of the glass plate on 
which they rest, often expand into perfect pyramids, or prisms, 
all of the same form, and all having faces that unite in solid 
angles of precisely the same value. The microscope, which 
only serves to reveal the imperfections and grossness of the 
finest works of art, but enhances the appearances of order and 
definiteness of arrangement in the works of nature. Minute 
geometrical figures, as circles or ellipses neatly described by 
hand, appear, when largely magnified, so deficient in regulari- 
ity as almost to lose their characters; but circles, ellipses, spi- 
rals, pentagons, hexagons, and other geometrical figures, seen 
on placing delicate parts of vegetables under a compound mi- 
croscope, do not cease to be circles, like those drawn by art 
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when thus magnified; but the curve, when enlarged five hun- 
dred times, is still perfect, and the figure not in the least dis- 
torted. When we expose the petal of a flower to the higher 
powers of the microscope, the soft, downy surface, which usu- 
ally invests the flower, disappears, and in its place we see a 
multitude of separate cells, all of a determinate geometrical 
figure, hexagons in one plant, pentagons in another, and sphe- 
roids in a third, but always uniform in the same plant. The 
vegetable kingdom, therefore, as well as the mineral, is erected 
on a strictly mathematical basis. 

It is only the minuter animals, as insects, that are usually 
submitted to the higher powers of the microscope, but these in 
their infinitesimal organs display an exactness and symmetry 
of the most exquisite kind. The fringe that borders the wing 
of a musquito, which is wholly invisible to the naked eye, af- 
fords to the microscope a fine specimen of the regularity of 
structure and order of arrangement in the depths of nature, 
whiclr the Creator seems to have reserved for His own eye. 
When we view this fringe in its undisturbed connection with 
the wing, of which it forms the graceful outline, we see much 
to admire in the perfection of the curve which bounds its outer 
extremity, and our admiration is increased when we find that 
the fringe is composed of separate parts, all so fitted to each 
other, and varying their length in such a manner, than the ends 
all terminate in the same elliptic curve. If we now rub off on 
a glass plate portions of the fringe, it presents the appearance 
to the naked eye of a fine impalpable dust; but on applying 
to it our highest magnifier, each particle is resolved into a 
feather shaped like the paddle of a boat. Each is striated by 
straight lines running from the center to the are which bounds 
the sector, dividing the surface into a multitude of similar sec- 
tors; and the periphery, or are of the sector, is serrated, each 
feather by the same number of notches. The proboscis of the 
butterfly, when greatly magnified, affords another admirable 
specimen of geometrical precision. It is composed of hun- 
dreds of muscular rings, each a perfect circle, and yet increas- 
ing in diameter from the extremity upwards, so as to create an 
enlargement of the organ by almost imperceptible gradations, 
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preserving fully its graceful outline. The eyes of insects offer 
another grand example of a studious regard to order and math- 
ematical precision in their structure and arrangement. The 
spider has eight bright black eyes, set like gems in two paral- 
lel rows on the top of the head. Some flies have eyes composed 
of several thousand lenses, constituting separate eyes in the 
same socket, which are usually arranged in concentric circles, 
each occupying a separate cell. The horse-fly is said to have 
seven thousand eyes. 

The deeper we go into thearcana of nature, instead of losing 
sight of these traces of order and mathematical precision, such 
traces become continually more and more apparent, being 
among all microscopic objects the most remarkable in the Jn- 
Jusoria, by which we understand those animaleule which are 
too small ever to be seen by the naked eye. “The Infusoria 
(says a modern writer on the microscope,) are a mighty family, 
as they frequently, in countless numbers, cover leagues of the 
ocean. They are discovered in all climes, have been found alive 
sixty feet below the surface of the earth, and inthe mud brought 
up from the depth of sixteen hundred feet of the ocean. They 
exist at the poles and the equator, in the fluids of the animal 
body, in plants, and in the most powerful acids. About seven 
hundred and eighty-six species are enumerated in the cata- 
logues of the naturalist, having different forms, habits, develop- 
ments, and modes of continuing their distinct races. A broth- 
erhood will be found in a little transparent shell, to which a 
drop of water is a world; and within this are sometimes other 
communities, performing all the functions granted them by 
their Creator, and eagerly pursuing the chase of others, less 
than themselves, as their prey. The forms of the Infusoria are 
endless; some resembling globes, eels, trumpets, serpents, 
boats, stars, pitchers, wheels, flasks, cups, funnels, fans, fruits, 
and some changing their shape at pleasure. As millions upon 
millions are born, attain perfection, and die in a few days, these 
invisible shells form tracts of country which have served man 
as a foundation for his cities; they cover the bottoms of seas, 
lakes and rivers, aid in filling up marshes, swamps and morass- 
es; they entirely constitute the tripoli, or polishing slate, the 
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iron of bogs, and chains of hills; in fact they are the secret 
silent agency renovating a great portion of the surface of the 
earth.”—(Hogg on the Microscope, p. 125.) 

The only pvint under consideration at present respecting 
these wonderful beings, is, that in most cases a regularity and 
symmetry of structure and shape are preserved as perfectly in 
them, as in the largest animals that walk the earth. Not only 
is there such symmetry in the entire figure, but geometrical 
figures and lines are often seen inscribed on the separate 
parts. One (Zriceratium) is a triangle, but with a surface 
chequered into a fine net work, whose meshes are regular 
geometrical figures ; another (Actinocyelus) is a perfect circle, 
but divided into ten equal sectors, all of which are most 
beautifully chequered, five of a darker and five of a lighter 
shade, alternately ; and a third (Cocconeis) is a perfect ellipse, 
highly adorned with figures on its back of the most perfect 
regularity. Ina box of test objects for the compound micro- 
scope, we have a specimen of guano dust, which contains such 
shell-infusoria as the birds that afford the guano take up in 
their sea food. Among these, is a shell not the thousandth 
part of an inch in diameter, which exhibits the form of a per- 
fect circle, divided into equal sectors, each as highly orna- 
mented as the finest shell of the cabinet. The Wawicula, so 
called from its resemblance to a boat in shape, is less than the 
hundredth part of an inch in length, and is esteemed a valua- 
ble test-object on account of the delicate lines that are traced 
on its surface. These it requires an instrument of the finest 
qualities to see distinctly; but when seen, we recognize in them 
a perfection of arrangement, corresponding as they do exactly 
to the curved sides of the boat, and disposed in respect to 
each other with as nice a regard to symmetry as the parts of 
the most elegant insect, as a beetle or a butterfly. “Man 
boasts (says a late writer) of the fineness and perfection of 
his handicraft; his manufacture will be so small, that a magni- 
fying glass will be required to observe it; he will proudly dis- 
play a piece of lace of the most fragile material; but when 
he once gazes through the microscope at these objects, [the 
lines on the Navicula,] invisible to his naked eye, and sees the 
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perfection of nature’s works, he feels abashed and sinks con- 
scious of the futility of his attempts to rival the accuracy and 
completeness given by a guiding power to the most insignifi- 
cant of its creations.” 

We have thus endeavored to show that, as in individuals a love 
of the True is evinced by a constant regard for the greatest 
attainable exactness in results, for extreme accuracy in every 
process of science or art, and for perfect symmetry in all 
structures, reducing everything, where it is practicable, to 
mathematical precision, so we find impressed on all the works 
of nature similar indications of a love of the True. We find 
it in the invariability of the diurnal revolutions of the planets, 
and the constancy of their periodic times—in the perfect uni- 
formity of the motion of the earth on its axis,—a uniformity 
unattainable by the highesi efforts of art,—in the exact mathe- 
matical laws which connect the distances of the planets from 
the sun with their times of revolution, and in the law of uni- 
versal gravitation which binds all the members of the solar 
system in one harmonious piece of mechanism, regulated like 
a clock by principles purely mathematical. We find it in the 
invariability of the laws that regulate the mutual attractions 
and motions of the heavenly bodies which enable astronomers 
to predict with unerring certainty eclipses and transits, and 
the return of comets, and even to determine the existence and 
situation of a planet hidden in the abysses of space, unseen by 
mortal eyes from the foundation of the world. . We find it in 
the definite proportions of chemistry, in the pure geometry of 
crystals, in the perfect geometrical figures of flowers, and the 
symmetrical forms of plants and trees, and still more in the 
arrangement of leaves on their branches in exact numerical 
ratios, and these ratios corresponding to those which connect 
together the distances of the planets. At last, we find it most 
of all, when, by the aid of the microscope, we descend belo 
the scenes apparently designed for mental vision into the so: 
emn recesses of creation, seemingiy designed only for the eye 
of God himself, where we recognize the same love of the True 
in the perfect form of microscopic crystals—in the perfection 
of figure, as circles, ellipses, pentagons, and the like, discov- 
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ered among the minute parts of flowers, which figures they re- 
tain when magnified many thousand times, while the finest 
works of art, when thus magnified, appear coarse and distorted. 
We find it in the eyes and wings of insects, both in their geo- 
metrical structure and their symmetrical arrangement, and, to 
crown all, we find it most fully exhibited in the Infusoria, as 
in the strive that are inscribed on the surface of the Navicula. 

Since the Beautiful and the Good in nature have been much 
more descanted on than the True, the one by poets the other 
by theologians, we do not deem it necessary to enlarge so 
fully on these two heads, but shall content ourselves with a few 
illustrations which seem to lie a little out of the common 
course of argument on this subject. 

Il. There are impressed on every part of the works of 
nature, striking marks of alove of the Beautiful. 

It will not be necessary to enlarge on the beauties of the 
firmament, or of the summer or autumnal landscape, or of the 
flower garden, or of the animal creation in its divinest form; 
all these revelations of the Beautiful in nature, having often 
been extolled by the lovers of nature, and sung by the poets ; 
we will only declare our conviction, that the greater part of 
the beauty with which the Creator has adorned his works, is 
passed by unheeded, and fails to be recognized, either for 
want of taste in the observer, or from the familiarity which 
lulls attention. We have been amazed to hear those speak 
with enthusiasm of the dome of St. Paul’s at London, or of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, who seemed never to have bestowed 
a particle of admiration on the vastly more magnificent and 
beautiful dome which daily bends over them; and some who 
were not indifferent to the beauties either of nature or art, 
have acknowledged that they never fully apprehended the 
grandeur and beauty combined in the aerial dome, until, from 
an eminence which afforded an unobstructed view, they took 
in the whole celestial vault at once ; nor had they ever appre- 
ciated the superlative softness and richness of its color, until 
their attention was specially directed to portions of the sky 
opening between white clouds in the month of June, and dis- 
playing the pure azure tint. In the same manner, if we direct 
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particular attention to almost any production of nature, be it 
a plant, or a bird, or an insect, with the special view of finding 
how many elements of the Beautiful .it contains, we are sur- 
prised and amazed at the extent to which the Creator has 
adorned His works. What an endless variety of beauties do 
our shade-trees exhibit, the greater part of which, from our 
familiarity with them, pass unheeded. A still greater num- 
ber are disclosed to the microscope, which entirely escape the 
notice of the unassisted vision. One tree displays a majestic 
column crowned with a spreading dome. Its position is 
rendered so firm by buttresses, and the nice adjustment of its 
center of gravity, as to command the admiration of the scien- 
tific architect. Another exhibits a rich scarlet hue, its leaves 
being dyed with the earliest tints of autumn. Another is 
laden with golden fruits bending every limb into graceful 
curves. The leaves of all are trembling, and the tops gently 
waving with the wind. These are some of the most obvious 
beauties that present themselves to a casual glance from our 
window. If we now draw near to each tree, and submit the 
various parts to more attentive observation, new traces of the 
Beautiful continually unfold themselves in the disposition 
made of the trunk and branches, in order to secure symmetry 
of form, in the structure and arrangement of the leaves; and 
especially in the geometrical figure, smooth, shining surface, 
and delicate coloring of the fruit. We plucked a single leaf 
of the maple, tinged by the autumnal frosts. Its gay scarlet 
color first arrested attention ; next, its edges varied by deep 
indentations, alike in the two halves, preserving a perfect cor- 
respondence ; and then its delicate anatomy, the skeleton first 
branching into three main stems, and innumerable fibres 
starting from these, and filling the whole leaf with an elegant 
network, rendered more distinct by holding up the leaf toa 
strong light. 

Near by stood the Huonomus, a small tree which in autumn 
bears leaves of a rich crimson hue. On comparing one of 
these with the maple leaf, each presented its own peculiar 
type of beauty, a pattern strictly followed by all the leaves of 
their respective trees. On looking abroad and bringing into 
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view various kinds of trees, all gay with the livery of autumn, 
intermingled with evergreens, each of the specimens of the 
Beautiful which we had been contemplating, presented still 
higher claims to admiration as elements of the grand picture 
which the whole landscape displayed. We now called in the 
microscope to our aid, and immediately new revelations of the 
Beautiful were unfolded. The colors were far more brilliant, 
and the anatomy a thousand fold more interesting. If from 
the garden or the conservatory we select some plant, as the 
rose, and examine successively, first with the naked eye, and 
then with the microscope, the leaves, the buds, and the flow- 
ers, we shall be still more deeply impressed with the extent 
to which the Creator has manifested His love of the Beautiful 
in the productions of the vegetable kingdom. 

In the grouping of objects, also, in such a manner as to 
enhance the qualities of each other, the Creator has mani- 
fested an attention to the Beautiful, more conspicuons, indeed, 
than in individuals. An attribute of the Beautiful seldom 
exists alone. Color is combined with fragrance, majesty of 
form with grace of motion, delicacy of figure with softness 
of texture ; and the Sublime and Beautiful unite to form the 
characters of natural scenery. 

If we leave this ocean of beauty which covers the earth and 
presents itself to the view of all, and with the privileged few 
visit the remotest parts of the creation with the telescope, or 
descend into the hidden depths of nature with the microscope, 
we are still more impressed with the love of the Beautiful man- 
ifested in every part of the universe. With the telescope, it 
is true, we cannot see much more of the most distant bodies, 
the nebule, than their outline; but this is commonly charac- 
terized by the grace of symmetry at least; and in a few in- 
stances, other marks of the beautiful are recognized sufficient 
to show that the Creator has not been unmindful of it in these 
distant worlds. Sir John Herschel describes a cluster of small 
telescopic stars in the Cross, a constellation of the southern 
hemisphere, as eminently beautiful. Out of one hundred and 
ten stars, eight of the more conspicuous are colored with vari- 
ous shades of red, green, and blue, so as to give to the whole 
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the appearance of a rich piece of jewelry. But the micro- 
scope gives us a nearer view of objects than the telescope, and 
enables us better to descry the lineaments of beauty in regions 
beyond the unassisted powers of human vision. It is certainly 
aremarkable fact, that the Creator should have lavished such 
splendid ornaments upon so humble a department of His works 
as insects, and eveninfusoria. The naked eye, on close inspec- 
tion, may see sufticient indications of this fact in butterflies 
and beetles ; but it is only when we apply a fine c° mpound 
microscope, that we become sensible of the deep mine of beau- 
ty which lies buried in the insect world. We lately placed 
in the focus of a compound microscope, one of the meanest 
and most hated of the tribe,—a musquito. We first used a 
low power, which enabled us to see the object entire. Our 
eye was first caught by the two antenne depending from the 
chin, and forming together a white silken beard, which an Is- 
raelite might have envied. We next inspected the eyes, of 
which there were but two, one on either side of the head, as in 
the larger animals, but unlike theirs, consisting of a great 
number of brilliant lenses, disposed in concentric circles on a 
ground of emerald green. The wings next attracted our atten- 
tion. Their texture was inimitably fine, and woven with a 
delicacy that mocked the proudest pretensions of art. The 
perfectly symmetrical figure of the wing, and the delicate 
fringe surrounding it on the outside, each filament of which, 
under the higher magnifiers, becomes a feather, striated on the 
back, and serrated at the end, have been already adverted to. 
All these beauties were seen by transmitted light. We now, 
by means of a concave mirror, turned upon one of the wings 
the strong light of a lamp, to view it in reflected light, and lo! 
the surface glowed with the richest colors of mingled red and 
green. If such beauties are disclosed to view in the musqui- 
to, it will be easily imagined that beauties of a higher order 
are found in the more brilliant insects, as the diamond-beetle, 
or the fire-fly. Even some of the infusoria exhibit as striking 
marks of the beautiful as any of the insect tribes. 

We have applied a magnifying power of eight hundred in 
diameter to various minute partsof plants and insects, and our 
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admiration never tired with inspecting their endless beauties. 
With such a magnifier, and a superior compound microscope, 
we viewed in a strong light a small fragment of a petal of scar- 
let geranium. It was, as usual, resolved into honey-comb cells, 
each probably less than the thousandth part of an inch in di- 
ameter, yet adorned on its face with a sprig like a piece of em- 
broidery. Many of the examples taken from nature to illus- 
trate our first head as indicating a love of the True, might with 
equal advantage be employed to prove the love of the Beauti- 
ful ; for the True and the Beautiful are constantly conjoined in 
nature. 

In conclusion, we proceed to remark on the evidences every- 
where afforded in the material universe of a regard for the 
Good, as well as for the True and the Beautiful. 

Ill. The Creator has impressed on all His works striking 
marks of His love of what is Good. 

We have little to offer on a theme so often illustrated as the 
marks of the goodness of the Deity which are seen in his works; 
but that little will relate to arguments which we have not seen 
systematically urged by others. To us, then, the True 
and the Beautiful in nature seem, themselves, the best ex- 
ponents of the Good,—the True, in physics, lying at the foun- 
dation of the stability and safety of the material universe, as in 
morals at the foundation of human virtue; while both the 
True and the Beautiful combine to shadow forth, the one the 
holiness and the other the benevolence of the Deity. That the 
mathematical laws producing perfectly definite and exact re- 
sults, on which the material universe is built, constitute the 
foundation on which rests the safety of the world, may be 
shown by an appeal to those very examples which we employed 
to show that the works of the Creator evince in the mind that 
contrived them a supreme love of truth. Thus, were not the 
revolution of the earth on its axis absolutely uniform, beyond 
what any clock or chronometer has ever attained, the error 
would be fatal. If it lost, like the Greenwich clock, half a 
second per day, the length of the day would have been nearly 
doubled since the creation,* the days being at present forty 
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instead of twenty-four hours long. In consequence of so di- 
minished a velocity in the diurnal rotation, the heat of the 
summer’s sun and the cold of the winter’s night would be 
alike insupportable ; and the waters in the equatorial parts of 
the earth would flow off towards the poles, and inundate whole 
continents. Or if the earth gained half a second per day, the 
length of the days would have been shortened in the same 
proportion as they were before increased ; the waters would have 
flowed from the polar towards the equatorial regions, and long 
before this would have submerged the continents ; and in pro- 
cess of time, the increased centrifugal force in the central parts 
of the earth would begin to throw all movable bodies into 
space, as water is thrown from the rim of a coach-wheel in 
rapid rotation. Yet we can see causes every day in operation 
before our eyes, which tend either to accelerate or to retard 
the motion of the earth on its axis. Every time a rock rolls 
from the mountain to the plain, it tends to move and to make 
the earth move faster than before; according to the law of the 
conservation of areas, when a revolving body is brought nearer 
and nearer the center; and when a mountain, by upheaval of 
geological forces, is lifted out of the sea, its tendency is to move 
and to make the earth move slower than before. That these caus- 
es of error should be made to compensate each other so exactly, 
that this chronometer from God’s own hand should not, as we 
have reason to believe, have varied a second for nearly six 
thousand years, is a thought that ought to affect our minds 
with solemn awe. 

What we have said respecting a single case, may be ex- 
tended to the whole solar system, and probably to the whole 
universe. The stability of the solar system has been establish- 
ed on a mathematical basis, because the system is constructed 
on mathematical principles, by virtue of which all possible ir- 
regularities arising from the mutual action of the planets on 
each other, are exactly compensated, so that the solar system 
is a self-regulating machine—a self-tuning organ. 

As the True in nature is made subservient to the safety of 
the world, and, therefore, is intimately connected with the 
Good, so the Beautiful has for its chief end the happiness of 
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man. We say the happiness of man; for while the humbler 
animals participate with us in the benevolence that provides 
for the safety of all, the Beautiful and Sublime of Nature are 
the heritage of man alone. Moreover, those provisions which 
are made for the preservation and sustenance of man, seem in 
their nature not so unequivocally designed for good as those 
which are expressly created to give him pleasure. In this view, 
beauty is more expressive of benevolence than utility, since were 
the end proposed only evil, the sustenance of the subject must be 
provided for, as animals are fed for the slanghter. Flowers and 
fruits are no more medicinal or nutricious for being beautiful ; 
but the symmetrical form and charming color are qualities super- 
added on purpose to delight the eye. Hitherto, only a privileged 
few have been permitted to lift the veil and see the exhaustless 
resources which nature has provided for the amusement or 
entertainment of man. In a more refined and more highly 
educated state of the world, we anticipate that the beauties of 
nature will rise to their appropriate station, as the amusements 
designed by heaven to refresh the mind when worn by care 
and toil, and to solace the heart when oppressed with sorrow. 
Wealth will expend her superfluous treasures on telescopes to 
view the splendors of the starry firmament, and on microscopes 
to explore the surpassing beauties of the insect worlds. 

Thus Truth, Beauty and Goodness, three sister Graces, walk 
hand in hand through earth and heaven. We see their foot- 
prints alike in the humblest flowret of the vale, on the insect’s 
wing, and in the remotest nebula; we see them in the azure 
dome of heaven, and on the gilded cloud of evening; we per- 
ceive their fragrant breath in the jasmin and the rose ; we hear 
their soft music in the murmur of the forest, in the song of the 
oriole, and in the voice of the turtle. All are but parts of one 
grand system—the True, the Beautiful, and the Good, in Nature. 
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Art. V.—RESULTS OF THE INCREASED FACILITY AND 
CELERITY OF INTER-COMMUNICATION.* 


An authentic History of the Atlantic Telegraph; compiled 
from authentic sources. By Cuartes F. Brices and Aveus- 
tus Maverick. Rudd & Carleton. New York. 1858. 


The Life of George Stevenson, Railway Engineer. By Samven 
Smitxes. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1858. 


The Life of John Fitch, the Inventor of the Steamboat. By 
Txomrson Westcott. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1858. 


Nerruer contemporary journalism nor biography can aspire 
to the dignity of philosophical history. It is not till many 
years have developed the results of an event, and defined 
its magnitude that its history can be written. Probably 
not even Macaulay could have written the history of the revo- 
lution of 1688, until the lapse of a century and a half, and the 
unshaken permanence of British liberty and British order amid 
the alternate anarchy and absolutism of continental Europe, had 
revealed the greatness of that event and the magnitude of the 
debt the world owed to the matchless Prince of Orange. 

The nineteenth century has seen its revolution; one which 
for the magnitude and splendor and beneficence of its results, 
may well cumpare with any which have preceded it. The 
publications, whose names we have placed above, execute the 
legitimate. work of contemporaneous literature, in rescuing 
from oblivion many interesting facts, and, along with the many 
publications, narrative and controversial, which are occupied 
with the same general topics, will furnish invaluable material 








* It is immaterial to the justness of the views here presented, whether *he success 
of the Atlantic Cable is consummated the present year, or whether, as appearan- 
ces now but too ominously indicate, another effort will be required for that re- 
sult. The final and speedy issue is assured. The Ocean-Telegraph is no longer an 
experiment, the possibility of transmitting intelligence is no longer problematical. 
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to the future historian. Hereafter, perhaps not in our century, 
another Macaulay will arise, and with a width of comprehen- 
sion, a sympathy with man, and a glow of genius, adequate 
“to the hight of this great argument,” will narrate the 
gradual rise, and the resplendent triumph of this revolution ; 
will claim the homage of posterity for the men who have 
brought together, by means of the railway, the steamship, and 
the telegraphic wires, lands most distant; and wrought all the 
parts of our earth into a substantial unity of interest, sympathy, 
and love. 

The volumes we have mentioned above may be taken as 
representatives of the literature of the telegraph, the railway, 
and the steamer. Without confining ourselves strictly to 
the consideration of their contents, we avail ourselves of the 
interest awakened by them, to speak of the great social revolu- 
tion which is now in progress around us. We shall speak of 
a few among the “results of the increased facility and celer- 
ity of inter-communication,” which are already manifest. To 
approximate to a consideration of all would be impossible. 
Nor is it easy to speak of those which we have in mind with 
entire strictness of analysis, for often several results are indis- 
solubly connected with each other. In order, however, to 
avoid unnecessary repetitions, we will consider these results as 
they affect the wealth, the happiness and the moral elevation of 
man. 

I. Wealth will be promoted, first, by a universal equalization 
of supply and demand. 

The magnitude of this result can hardly be computed. As 
demand is the universal stimulus to effort, and supply the 
object to be attained by all labor—so their equalization is 
the extreme of human well-being ; and any want of adapta- 
tion can but result in suffering. If supply exceeds the demand, 
the labor of the producer is unrecompensed—if the contrary, 
the consumer suffers. But where every real need of man is 
met, at the same time that none of the strength of the producer 
is wasted in idle effort, there want is banished, and labor re- 
ceives its adequate recompense. We cannot doubt that this 
result is feasible, and that its attainment was divinely design- 
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ed. There is unquestionably an exact adaptation maintained 
throughout the universe; there is somewhere existent the sup- 
ply appropriate to every demand of our race. There is food, or 
its material, ample for the supply of hunger; there is the kind 
and degree of genius adequate to every emergency; there is 
the charity needed for the relief of every case of suffering ; 
there are means of redemption and renewal provided for the 
wants of every sinful being. To doubt the existence of this 
adaptation would be to throw a gratuitous imputation on the 
wisdom of the Creator. Indeed the whole economy of the uni- 
verse is but one sublime mechanism for the supply of demand. 
But man has failed hitherto to render this provision avail- 
able. His failure has resulted chiefly from the imper- 
fection and difficulty of inter-communication. That a de- 
mand existed, in a particular market, could not be known 
till already much suffering had resulted ; and long after 
the want was relieved, the supply has continued to accumu- 
late until there wasa glut; this again has discouraged supply 
and demand has been again in excess. Thus have we painful- 
ly oscillated between poverty and plethora. A single instance 
may illustrate this two-fold evil. In 1846-7, owing to the de- 
lay then attending the transmission of intelligence, famine had 
for months desolated Ireland, before the news of its existence 
and extent reached America, the granary of the world. <A pe- 
riod still greater elapsed before relief, traveling only at the 
will of the tardy and capricious winds, could reach “ the most 
beautiful and most unfortunate of islands.” But after the tide 
of commerce, attracted by the high prices of grain, had set in 
that direction, it continued to flow thither, until there was a 
plethora; grain was lower in London than in Boston; and 
American vessels laden with wheat lay at the wharves wait- 
ing in vain for a market. The first few years of the California 
trade witnessed a similar state of things, scarcity followed by 
superabundance. But, hereafter, when the facilities of commu- 
nication are perfected, no sooner will there exist anywhere a 
lack of any commodity, than the intelligence will be widely dif- 
fused, and the speed of steam be put in requisition to supply the 
want. Then, too, the knowledge that the supply has been 
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furnished, diffused with equal rapidity, will prevent the lia- 
bility of an over-suppiy. 

2. Speculation will be diminished. Hitherto success in 
trade has been greatly dependent on chance. Men have sent 
cargoes to distant ports, in the hope that by some lucky accident 
they might be saleable. They have invested their all in some 
commodity which they hope will rise. They have made for- 
tunes by the possession of some item of intelligencein advance 
of their neighbors, or perhaps by the publication of false ru- 
mors. They have produced artificial dearth by means of mo- 
nopolies. Noris there anything more prejudicial to real pros- 
perity than this spirit of speculation. If it enriches the spec- 
ulator, it is at the expense of aninnocent community; and often- 
times he is the dupe of his own inventions, and falls amid 
the ruin he has caused. It is hostile to the industry which 
alone is the source of true prosperity. It creates a contempt 
for slow and regular gains, for the toiling processes of labor, by 
which alone wealth can be honestly acquired. The time is 
coming, let us hope, when there can be little speculation. As 
aman in New York pathetically said, “ How can we send 
grain abroad and speculate, when we know perfectly well what 
the price of grain is every day all over Europe.” There can be 
no opportunity for advance intelligence through secret channels, 
nor for the spread of false news, for the true reports will be 
universally and instantaneously diffused. Any successful 
monopoly will be impossible. No combination can hope to 
control the markets of the world, and any advance in price will 
draw from all quarters supplies that will put an end to the fac- 
titious rise. Trade will no longer be a matter of scheming, 
or of chance. Commerce will be based upon a wide and wise 
generalization, upon principles and facts universally known 
and accepted. It will employ, and will demand the best and 
loftiest faculties. Power of combination and width of gene- 
ralization, no less than have been required for the guidance of 
armies and the government of nations, will be needed for the 
conduct of the world’s exchanges. The mercantile profession 
will compete, as it has never done before} with the learned 
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professions, with diplomacy, politics, and war, in enlisting the 
highest order of genius. 

3. We may hope that an end will be put to the occurrence 
of those financial crises, which have been hitherto the inevita- 
ble attendant and curse of a high civilization and extended 
commerce ; which destroy confidence, paralyze industry, and 
create often a degree of suffering such as neither pestilence 
nor conflagration would cause. In so far as these reverses are 
due to a want of adjustment between supply and demand, to 
over-production or the reverse, or to speculation, they will be 
in great measure averted by the removal of these causes of dis- 
aster. Nor will the commercial communities of the several 
countries remain isolated, to fall one by one, and precipitate, 
each in its turn, the ruin of the other. All will be virtually 
one insympathy and interest. When the basis of commercial 
credit is thus widened, the fabric cannot readily be over- 
thrown. Every solvent community, or individual, or corpora- 
tion, will have the world for its banker. Had communication 
between America and England been established in the summer 
of 1857, many an institution, solvent, but temporarily embarrass- 
ed, would have availed itself of the aid of the foreign capital 
that was waiting for investment, and would have escaped bank- 
ruptcy. Hereafter, from time to time, the insolvent institutions 
will subside gradually as a natural and normal result. But it 
may be hoped we shall not see again a universal crash, involv- 
ing solvent and insolvent, honest and fraudulent, in one catas- 
trophe; but that the “last” panic will long continue to be 
known by that title. 

4, The expenses resulting from the war system of nations 
will be lessened. A country, provided with steam and tele- 
graphic communication, will need for its defense only a frac- 
tion of the force otherwise requisite. An army of fifty thou- 
sand, that can be summoned in an instant, and transported by 
steam to any point, is more efficient, either for offense or de- 
fense, than many times that number incapable of being valled 
into service until the time for effective action has passed. A 
fleet of steam frig&tes, which the wires can summon from any 
quarter and dispatch on any errand, is more valuable than a 
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far larger force that may be at the pole when needed at the 
equator, or where orders may be three months in reaching 
them, and they as many more in obeying. England need not 
erect fortifications rivaling the works of Cherbourg. She 
needs only to have her forces, military and naval, within call. 
“To be greatest at the point of contact,” was Napoleon’s maxim. 

Not only will the actual outlay for military operations be les- 
sened, but vast numbers of men will be transferred from the 
unproductive calling of war, to productive pursuits. Some 
years ago Mr. Cobden estimated the number of men employed 
in the military and naval service of Europe at 2,250,000, and 
the annual cost of these forces, including the loss of their pro- 
ductive industry, at $1,750,000,000. Since that time almost 
every nation has increased its armament. Suppose that by 
increased facilities of communication, this annual less might 
be reduced one-half, (and no doubt the reduction might be car- 
ried much further,) how easily might taxation be relieved, pau- 
perism banished, education diffused, and the face of Europe be 
renewed by all that art and industry can effect. 

5. Celerity of intercourse will increase the wealth of the 
world by facilitating the settlement of territory now unoccupied 
and unproductive. Distance will cease to be a barrier to 
the occupation of any land, when transportation is rapid 
and easy, and when communication with all the rest of the 
world is instantaneous. Then the regions, boundless in pro- 
ductiveness, which now contribute nothing to the world’s 
wealth, will pour their riches into the common treasury. 

Let it not seem that in speaking at such length of its effect 
on human wealth, we take a low or material view of this step 
in human advancement. The increase of wealth is connected 
inseparably with human happiness. As wealth increases, toil 
is lightened, comforts are multiplied, opportunity is offered for 
mental culture and moral elevation. 

Compared with the recent victories of science and civiliza- 
tion, bloodless in their achievement, yet momentous in their 
results, how insignificant appear the victories of war, so costly 
of blood and treasure! For what single principle did men con- 
tend during all the wars that followed the French Revolution, 
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that has not been abandoned? England fought to maintain 
her supremacy on the seas, and she has relinquished the claim; . 
France to extend her territory, and she gave up all her con- 
quests ; the Allies to exclude from the throne any of the name 
or dynasty of Bonaparte, and they have seen, without a thought 
of interference, the sceptre held by one who bears the title 
of Napoleon the Third. But those who have promoted the 
facility of human intercourse, have, without the discharge of 
a hostile gun, or the intentional sacrifice of a single life, or 
desolation of a fire-side, produced results which will be felt 
throughout the entire race to the end of time. Mankind at 
large are now at last recognizing as their true rulers and bene- 
factors, not the scions of royalty, nor the heroes of battles, but 
the men of ski!] and labor, and enterprise and science, whose 
mission it is to make the world wiser, richer and happier. It 
was not a name ensanguined by carnage, that floated so lately 
on triumphal flags, and gleamed in corruscations of fire, and 
was echoed by the huzzahs of two continents, but the names, 
more pacific but more glorious, of Morse and Field. 

As the acheivements of science, in facilitating intercourse, 
have advanced the interests of wealth, so capital may well 
learn this lesson, that it can in no way more efficiently serve 
itself than by fostering knowledge. Whether in any single 
community, or in any nation, or in the world at large, the more 
widely the blessings of learning are enjoyed, and the higher the 
attainments made in science, the more rapidly will invention 
develop and enlarge every resource, and the more speedy will 
be the process of accumulation. And, onthe other hand, it is 
not unworthy of remark, that science never more truly fulfills 
its mission than when advancing universal wealth, comfort 
and happiness. Certainly astronomy performs no more worthy 
achievement, than when it guides the mariner across the 
billowy ocean and transports his cargo to add to the comfort 
of ten thousand homes; and physical science may well base 
its claims to universal honor, upon the fact that it has bound 
together, in the tie of commercial and social sympathy, the 
millions of two continents. This consideration may suggest to 
those entrusted with the conduct of educational interests, the 
expediency and duty of bringing popular education into 
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closer relations to life, making it more the means of develop- 
ing the resources of the world, of solving the practical prob- 
lems. and supplying the real wants of the age. It is abso- 
lutely humiliating to think how little, after all, our American 
institutions of learning have done towards promoting material 
comfort, increasing wealth, facilitating intercourse, lessening 
toil, alleviating suffering and elevating man; or toward solv- 
ing the great questions in social economy which threaten dis- 
astrous results unless wisely solved ; the problems of the peace- 
ful termination of slavery, of the employment of woman, of 
the diminution of crime and the banishment of pauperism. 

Il. We have said, that all that increases wealth tends to in- 
crease human happiness. But a more direct result will be 
produced on happiness. Many of the sources of human suffer- 
ing and sorrow will be removed or vastly alleviated. 

1. A large proportion of the casualties now so frequent will 
be averted. Two rail-way trains start from opposite points. 
One of them is delayed for a few moments beyond its time ; 
shortly they are in collision, and the ground is covered with 
the dead, or maimed, and the air filled with the groans of the 
lacerated and the passionate grief of the bereaved. One 
word of telegraphic communication, and all these miserable 
victims would have gone in peace to their homes. <A vessel 
leaves one of our ports loaded with a costly freight and with 
precious lives. A storm, that has hurried all the way from the 
Gulf of Mexico, strikes her, all unawares, hurls her on a lee 
shore, and strews the beach with the bodies of her crew. 
In the future, whenever a storm appears anywhere on our coast, 
the wires will announce its existence, its direction, and rate of 
progress. Warned of its approach the mariner will be safe. 

2. In case of any disaster, the means of relieving suffering 
and saving life can be summoned with the utmost readiness. 
After the battle of Waterloo, the surgeons of the several 
armies labored to perform their merciful mission in behalf of 
the fifty thousand wounded, until they fainted from exhaust- 
ion, with the probe and the amputating knife in hand. Addi- 
tional surgeons were summoned from England by the slow con- 
veyance of those days, and traveled by the same means of 
transport to Belgium. All this while the poor wounded 
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wretches lay writhing in crowded tents, or under the burning 
sun of June, uncared for and unattended. What untold agony 
would not steam and the telegraph have saved them ? 

8. Not merely bodily, but mental suffering will be saved. 
All the pain caused by groundless anxiety may be averted. A 
man is absent from his home and family for a number of 
months. How often, in his affectionate solicitude, does he im- 
agine them as ill, in danger, desolated by fire, or invaded by 
death! What apprehensions do they, too, have about him! 
All this is probably gratuitous. Of fifty persons who travel, 
forty-nine return safely to find their families in perfect health. 
Yet each one of the forty-nine, and the family of each, 
endures, causelessly, keen suffering for fear lest their worst 
apprehensions for each other may be realized. The tele- 
graph enables each to send at pleasure to the other a welcome 
message, or by its expressive silence gives information equally 
cheering. It will be remembered that one of the earliest 
messages sent over the wires of the Ocean-Telegraph, was 
the announcement of the collision of the two Cunard steam- 
ers, and the safety of all on board. How much mental suffer- 
ing did that communication avert, which would have been 
felt in England on the non-arrival of the delayed vessel! 

4. The ends of justice will be promoted, and the liability to 
injustice lessened. The defaulter, or the murderer, with the 
help of steam, flies to remote shores. But already justice has 
anticipated his coming ; and he arrives at his destination only 
to find himself in her grasp. We can almost imagine the cul- 
prit, as he vainly seeks to fly, addressing to justice, impersona- 
ted in her multiform and numberless agencies, those words 
so expressive of mysterious awe, “whither shall I go from thy 
spirit, and whither shall I flee from thy presence!” Injustice 
also will be prevented. Oppression is chieily a creature of dark- 
ness and obscurity. The many acts of wrong that have been 
perpetrated in India, by British officials, have justly been 
traced to the remoteness of the colonies from the civilized 
world and the difficulty of accurate and speedy communica- 
tion. It is not in Charleston and Richmond, nor on the ave- 
nues of travel, nor in the face of the world that the horrors of 
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slavery chiefly exist, but on remote and unvisited plantations, 
or among the untraveled regions of the Red River. The ex- 
tension of the means of rapid and universal communication 
gives every man who is injured an appeal to the tribunal of 
the whole civilized world. 

5. Human life will be lengthened. Its absolute average 
duration will be extended, by the diminution of fatal casual- 
ties, and by the lessening of mental suffering. And relatively, 
life will be prolonged in a degree far more considerable. Life 
consists in ideas, in pleasures, in deeds. The more ideas we 
have, the more we think and do, and the more we enjoy, the 
longer do we truly live. When we estimate the length of the 
true life, we must omit the unconsciousness of infancy, the do- 
tage of senility, the vacuity of sleep, and the hours of idle and 
mindless vegetation. In those often quoted and almost hack- 
neyed words, 


“We live in deeds, not years—in thoughts, not breaths,— 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial ; 
We should count time by heart throbs. He most lives, 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 


No doubt the Deity acted not arbitrarily in allotting to the 
early patriarchs two, three, six or nine centuries, as the length 
of existence. The age was so rudimentary that men required 
a period no less extended than this, to live to what is now an 
ordinary life time. Hardly one of the countless sources of 
intelligence and mental excitation now in active exercise had 
an existence. The change of the seasons, the success or failure of 
their little crops, orof the year’s grazing, and the welfare oftheir 
families, were all with which their minds were conversant. They 
gained perhaps but half a dozen ideas in a century, and the an- 
tediluvian patriarch as he laid him down to die in his eighth, 
or ninth, or tenth century, meditated sadly on the poverty of 
existence and the brevity of human life. 

The rapidity of communication multiplies almost without 
measure the thoughts, deeds and pleasures which the term of 
human life may compass. The revelations of science, the 
movements of humanity, the progress of civilization all over the 
world, become at once the property of all. He who plays his 
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part well in this busy world during the next fifty years will 
have lived longer than the patriarch who saw a thousand years 
of olden time. 

III. All the preceding results are inconsiderable when com- 
pared with the effect of the facility of communication upon the 
moral advancement of man. 

1. It gives the preponderance of power to the nations rep- 
resenting the highest elements in humanity. The lands that 
are most freely traversed by the railroad and the telegraphic 
wires, and whose waters are ploughed by the steamer’s paddle 
are those that thrive under a free government. It is the civi- 
lized and Christian nations, who, though weak comparatively 
in numbers, are by these means of communication made more 
than a match for the hordes of barbarism. Not the cross, nor 
the doubie-headed eagle, nor the tri-color floated over those 
steamers that pursued their triumphant way from the middle 
of the Atlantic to either shore ; but the flag of two nations which 
are the sole guardians on earth of civil and religious freedom. 
And especially the nation which derives more benefit than any 
other from these advances in communication, in consequence 
of the wide extent and scatteredsituation of its domain, is that 
to which the world owes almost all that it possesses of real 
liberty in state or in church ; the nation to which belong the 
names of Wyclif, and Latimer, of Milton and Hampden, and 
the memories of Runnymede, and Marston Moor.* Nor is 
this an accidental circumstance. From the nature of the case, 





* As illustrative of the advantage accruing to Great Britain, from the extension 
of the means of instantaneous communication, we subjoin a paragraph, extracted 
from a London journal : 

“From Falmouth to Gibraltar the distance is less than 1000 miles; from Gibral- 
tar to Malta the distance is 988 miles; from Malta to Alexandria it is 815 miles; 
from Suez to Aden 1310 miles ; from Aden to Bombay 1664 miles; from Bom- 
bay to Point de Galle 960 miles; from Point de Galle to Madras 540 miles; from 
Madras to Calcutta 780 miles; from Calcutta to Penang 1213 miles; from Penang 
to Singapore 381 miles ; Singapore to Hong Kong 1437 miles ; from Singapore to 
Batavia 520 miles; from Batavia to Swan River 1500 miles; from Swan River to 
King George’s Sound 500 miles ; and from King George’s Sound to Adelaide 998 
miles. From Adelaide to Melbourne and Sydney there will shortly be a telegraph- 
ic communication overland. From Trinity Bay, in Newfoundland, to Bermuda, 
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the nation, in which thought is most free, and the rights of 
property are most scrupulously protected, will be the nation 
which will make the most rapid advancement in all useful in- 
ventions, and will in time become most potent even in physical 
resources. But these conditions can exist only where there is 
an elevated standard of moral and religious character. The 
more truly Christian a people are, the higher will be their 
civilization, andthe greater their physical power. The results 
of moral and political science are ever identical. A nation can 
in no way so surely obtain temporal power as by obedience to 
the principles of Christian ethics. 

2. The facility of intercourse will promote human brother- 
hood. Travel will be increased, the members of the vari- 


' ous nations will become acquainted with each other, and will 





the distance is about 1500 miles; from Bermuda to Inagua the distance is about 
1000 miles ; from Inagua to Jamaica it is 300 miles; from Jamaica to Antigua 
800 miles ; from Antigua to Demerara via Trinidad 800 miles ; from Antigua to St. 
Thomas 227 miles ; from Jamaica to Greytown via Navy Bay 1000 miles ; and from 
Jamaica to Belize 700 miles. It will be thus seen that all our settlements, depen- 
dencies, and colonies in the Peninsula, Mediterranean, Arabia, India, China, Aus- 
tralia, the West Indies, and Central America could be joined to England by shorter 
submarine cables than that which at present connects Ireland with Newfoundland, 
and without their touching any powerfulforeign state. The aggregate length of 
these cables would be about 21,000 miles, and, reckoning 20 per cent. for slack, 
the whole length would not measure more than 24,000 miles. These cables would 
place England in almost instantaneous communication with upwards of 40 col- 
onies, settlements, and dependencies, situated 20,000 miles apart, in the eastern 
and western hemispheres. The mere shipping telegrams to and from all these 
places and England would be of incalculable importance to merchants, ship own- 
ers, and seafaring people ; and the political telegrams would be of infinite value 
to the Imperial and colonial governments. From the above named colonies, set- 
tlements, and dependencies, come the most precious and most useful articles of 
merchandise, and to them are sent the staple manufactures of Great Britain, Mill- 
ions of money will be saved to the population of England every year in articles of 
consumption, by English and colonial merchants knowing the state of the home 
and colonial markets by telegraph. The British squadrons in different parts of the 
world need not be one-tenth so large as they are, if England and her foreign do- 
minions were enclosed in a telegraphic net-work. If intelligence were received in 
England by telegraph of a man-of-war being wanted in any part of the West Indies, 
such a ship would reach the locality before a ship can at the present time be 
fetched from the squadron station at Bermuda and sent thence to the required 
spot.” 
VOL. XVI. 51 
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learn to palliate the faults and to appreciate the virtues of each 
other. Every man who returns to his home, after having seen 
the people of another nation at their fire-sides, after having 
partaken of their hospitalities and joined in their worship, will 
feel ever after a sentiment of kindness towards them. The 
rapidity of communication puts the distant in sympathy with 
each other. They think about the same things, they rejoice 
or grieve over the same events. During the days following 
the successful landing of the ocean cable, and during the 
few days that it was in working operation, what multi- 
tudes in England and America were thinking of the same 
thing, were sympathetically rejoicing over the grand success 
or trembling with solicitous fear lest after all there should be a 
failure. The numberless kind offices, also, to which the exist- 
ence of inter-communication gives rise, afford a means of 
strengthening materially the bonds of international affection. 
As the relations of nations become more intimate, and their 
commerce more extensive, they will be more and more involv- 
ed in each other’s prosperity; there will result a complete 
identity of interest. We may readily observe what will be 
the effects of inter-communication between nations, when we 
remark how closely it has bound together the various mem- 
bers of our own confederacy. Every railroad, every wire, 
every navigable river, that penetrates several states, affords a 
bond of unity such as no constitution, nor stipulated compact, 
could supply. : 

The facility of intercourse will prevent war, that gigantic 
crime against the law of brotherhood. By diminishing the num- 
bers employed in war, decreasing thus the number of ambi- 
tious men thirsting for renown, yet seeing no way to it save 
through bloodshed ; and in opening new and boundless fields of 
employment for human genius in pacific pursuits; the in- 
creased facilities of communication will remove one of the most 
fertile sources of war. It will prevent misunderstanding. 
Should any grievance arise, seeming or real, an opportunity 
will be afforded for explanation and adjustment, before long 
brooding over fancied injury has engendered irreconcilable 
hostility. And if unfortunately hostilities occur, how much 
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more easily can the difficulties that keep up estrangement be 
removed, and the duration of carnage be shortened! What 
blood and treasure would not a telegraph have saved to 
England and America, if, before the declaration of the war of 
1812, it could have carried the announcement of the repeal of 
the obnoxious decrees, or, at a later day, if it could have con- 
veyed to the armies arrayed against each other at New Orleans 
the glad tidings of peace ! 

More recently, when our own nation, after bearing with 
patient complacency the prostitution of its flag in covering 
cargoes of slaves, was aroused to indignation because its decks 
had been violated and its flag insulted by a British cruiser, (as 
though any dignity were left worthy of vindication, when the 
stars and stripes had floated protectingly over all the horrors of 
the “middle passage,”’) the ocean telegraph, had it existed, 
would have prevented all danger of a collision, would have 
averted much harsh thought and speech, by announcing to our 
irascible legislators and editors, that Great Britain disclaimed 
the unauthorized acts of her cruisers, while with inimitable 
address she threw on us the responsibility of seeing to it, that 
our flag and our ships were no longer the strong hold of 
the accursed traffic. 

The sea has been the symbol of isolation and estrangement. 
But we seem already to see fulfilled the Apocalyptic vision,— 
“there was no more sea.” Asa barrier to intercourse, to sym- 
pathy and affection, the sea is now no more. It has become 
rather a channel of communication, a bond of union. We are 
nearer to England than we are to our own Pacific coast.* The 
pealing of bells and the thunder of artillery, which lately ex- 
pressed the mutual joy of England and America, celebrated 
not merely nor chiefly a triumph of physical science over natu- 
ral obstacles; they inaugurated the era of human brotherhood. 

8. The facility of communication will promote the extension 
and universal supremacy of Christianity. To this result have 





* While we write, the telegraph announces the arrival of the first overland mail 
from California. We gladly hail this precursor of railway and telegraphic inter- 
course with the gold-bearing state. 
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tended directly or indirectly all the past achievements of man, 
in invention, civilization, and even in war. Every great event 
preceding the advent, aided to prepare the way for the Son of 
Man, as every event subsequent to it has extended the influ- 
ence of His kingdom. As in a former day, the invention of 
gunpowder saved civilization, and the Christianity of which 
civilization was the guardian, from being overrun by barba- 
rism and paganism, so whenever the hour comes that the united 
forces of the nations representing absolutism in state, and des- 
potism in church, shall be arrayed against the free, Christian and 
Protestant nations, the facility of intercourse will prove an 
element of power and of safety to these states, the repositories 
of the religion and of the hopes of man. And indirectly the 
physical strength given to Christian nations, and the glory at- 
tending the means by which world-wide inter-communica- 
tion has been established, will not be lost on those half civilized 
lands that estimate the divinity of a faith by the physical su- 
premacy which it imparts to its professors. Missionaries to 
Constantinople have related that after the Eastern war, the 
Turks were heard to say, “ We have always credited the Koraa, 
because we have seen that its disciples were successful in arms ; 
that it imparted military prowess. But it is clear that we are 
far behind these Western Christians in all the arts of war. 
But for their intervention, we should have been hopelessly sub- 
jugated. We are beginning to doubt the validity of our 
ancient faith.” . 

But more than all else, the facility of inter-communication 
brings nations into contact; and it is by contact alone that the 
world is to be regenerated. As in physics, it is only when 
two substances are brought into the most absolute union, parti- 
cle by particle, that they act and re-act upon one another, so 
only when men, the supporters of varying forms of faith, are 
brought into immediate contact, is any transformation effected. 
By the means of transportation, men of every land now visit 
every other land. Through the mysterious agency of magnet- 
ism, all physical barriers are thrown down, and mind holds 
immediate converse with mind. 

Long have the nations professing diverse forms of faith, re- 
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mained in isolation and neutrality. Christianity has made but 
slight advances. But here truth and error, light and darkness, 
right and wrong, a pure faith and paganism, are brought face 
to face. Loyola said, long ago, “ The whole world is ranged 
within two camps. Over the one floats the standard of Im- 
manuel, over the other the banner of Apollyon.” And we may 
add, that now, as never before, the two camps confront each 
other. The combatants gaze in each other’s faces. Their bay- 
onets are crossed. The battle is at hand. It would be treason 
to truth and piety to doubt the issue. With no misgivings, 
we cry, “God speed His own cause.” 

Already we see the dawning of the future period when all 
these agencies shall be channels for the diffusion of a pure 
Christianity. Already from time to time the wires are carry- 
ing messages designed to promote the juterests of religion. 
Already the steamer is conveying the man of God across 
the ocean, and along tropical streams, to his field of Christ- 
ian toil. Already Christian men are availing themselves 
of the telegraph in their efforts to spread the knowledge 
of the Saviour of sinners. Soon one Christian community 
shall telegraph to another a summons to united supplica- 
tion, or an invitation to simultaneous thanksgiving. ‘ And 
many people shall say, Come, let us go up to the moun- 
tain of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob, for 
he shall teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his paths.” 
Soon from nations now sunk in darkness there shall come flash- 
ing, miles down beneath the wave, the message as of old, 
“Come over and help us.” Indeed thisis hardly in the future. 
Already the visions of imagination fall before the realities of 
fact. It was a happy omen that the first news-message trans- 
mitted to America through the ocean telegraph, announced that 
China was opened to the gospel, and summoned the men of 
God to preach to her millions. Soon the apostles of reli- 
gion in far off heathendom shall telegraph to their brethren in 
Christendom, that the harvest is white, that the heathen hun- 
ger for the Gospel, and that their hands are all too few and 
feeble to break to these famishing multitudes the bread of life. 
Fired at the news, missionaries from Christian lands shall 
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hasten, with the speed of steam, to raise their voices upon 
heathen shores, and pray of men to be reconciled to God. 
War shall cease, and bloodshed and wrong. Cannon and mor- 
tar shall be cast into type for multiplying Bibles, and steam 
frigates shall carry them abroad. Sebastopol, and Gibraltar, 
and Cherbourg, shall stand as dismantled monuments of the 
folly of a by-gone age. The battle of the great day of God 
Almighty shall be fought and won by prayer, by self-denial, 
by piety and by love. On earth asin heaven there shall be 
but one law,—the law of love, the bond of brotherhood. The 
kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ. May God hasten the time, and may 
the earth that groans and travails in pain, behold the day of 
her redemption. And may the sons of God and disciples of 
Christ be instant in prayer, zealous in labor, pure in life, that 
they may advance the coming of a day so glorious and so 
divine. 
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Arr. VI—ART EXHIBITION IN YALE COLLEGE. 


Catalogue of the Works of Art ewhibited in the Alumni Build- 
ing, Yale College. New Haven: 1858. 8vo. pp. 16. 


Tue catalogue of an Art Exhibition would not, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, arrest the attention of our readers; but the 
collection of paintings and statuary, made in the Alumni Build- 
ing of Yale College, during the last summer, was in many res. 
pects so unique as to merit more than a passing notice. It 
was a decided recognition on the part of the officers and friends 
of that institution that the fine arts may exercise an important 
influence upon the culture of college students, and are deserv- 
ing of careful attention during the progress of an academic 
course. The schools of New England have not been forward 
in making this acknowledgment; and esthetic cultivation has 
by no means received that attention within their walls which 
has been bestowed on other departments of scholastic discipline. 
Hoping that the future will evince a more earnest appreciation 
of the refining and elevating influence of artistic studies, and 
believing that a knowledge of the complete success, which at- 
tended the Art Exhibition of 1858 in Yale College, may lead 
to similar enterprises in other places, we propose to give a brief 
account of the New Haven gallery and to add a few si gant 
in respect to its repetition. 

Somewhat more than a year ago the undergraduate members 
of the Linonian Society, desirous of adding to the decorations of 
their debating hall, determined to spend a few hundred doHars 
in purchasing a work of art which should be more enduring 
and more beautiful than such fresco and upholstery as they 
could command. It was at first proposed to obtain a copy of 
that celebrated painting by Raphael in the Stanza of the Vat- 
ican, “ The School of Athens.” No selection could be more 
appropriate for the walls of a college, but the~cost of a 
good copy was found to be too great for the means then at 
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hand, and it was finally decided to order two marble statues 
to be copied from the antique. The late Mr. Bartholomew, 
then resident in Rome, was deeply interested in this indication 
that college students in his native state were alive to the value 
of real works of art, and generously volunteered to give with- 
out charge his services as a sculptor to the superintendence of 
the copies. The two pieces selected to be thus re-produced are 
well known to all students of Grecian art. One is the statue of 
Demosthenes, discovered in the vicinity of ancient Tusculum, 
not far from the probable site of Cicero’s villa, and now stand- 
ing in the Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican museum in Rome. 
The other is a statue of Sophocles, discovered nearly twenty 
years ago among the ruins of ancient Anxur, and now exhibit- 
ed in the Lateran museum in the same city. Both statues are 
admirable illustrations of ancient skill, while the men they 
represent are appropriately remembered in a society avowedly 
devoted to eloquence and literature. 

There was reason to expect the arrival of these statues early 
last summer, and in the desire of commemorating such an aus- 
picious oceasion it was proposed to collect and exhibit other 
works of Art. A few gentlemen, including several officers of 
the college and some other citizens of New Haven, became in- 
formally associated as a committee to arrange and direct this 
exhibition, and although (in consequence of the untimely death 
of Mr. Bartholomew) the statues just referred to did not arrive 
until after the collection had been gathered and dispersed, in 
other respects the designs and hopes of the committee were 
more than accomplished. The owners of private galleries, in 
different cities, responded with a degree of public spirit, for 
which the patrons of Art in all countries are distinguished, to 
the requests which were made for a selection from their treas- 
ures, and thus by their liberality nearly three hundred works 
of Art, chiefly paintings, but including a few pieces of statuary, 
and some water colors, pencil sketches and choice engravings, 
were brought together in one of the halls of the Alumni 
Building of Yale College, and thrown open to the public. 
The exhibition continued for about two months, from June 
to August, and during that time was visited by six or seven 
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thousand persons, not only from New Haven but from cities at 
a distance. 

The enthusiastic manifestations of interest in the gallery and 
the unexpected pecuniary success of the enterprise were mark- 
ed tributes to the value of the collection. Many competent 
judges declared that so large a variety of meritorious works of 
Art had very seldom been collected in America. As one chief 
design of the exhibition was the instruction of students and 
others who have had no opportunities of visiting the galleries 
of Europe, a few good copies of celebrated pictures were ad- 
mitted, but the chief value of the collection consisted in the large 
number of original works by early and modern masters, which 
were thus temporarily brought together. 

Partly as a matter of history, partly to gratify the friends of 
the college, and especially those contributors to the exhibition 
who did not visit New Haven during the summer, and partly 
to show to other towns what well directed efforts may accom- 
plish, we shall mention some of the choicer works in this col- 
lection, regretting that our limits forbid us to speak of all 
which are worthy of notice. 

There were several pictures attributed to the early masters 
of the Italian and Spanish schools. Some of these were pro- 
cured by Daniel W. Coit, Esq., in Lima, in 1823-4, and in 
Mexico, in 1848, at which times these cities were in a disturb- 
ed condition, peculiarly favorable to the purchase of old 
paintings. Among them is a “ Madonna,” attributed to Mu- 
rillo, an interesting illustration of early Spanish art ; the 
“Teaching of St. John the Baptist,” a fine picture attributed 
to the same artist; a “Sleeping Cupid,” attributed to Guido; 
and several pictures by unknown artists, including an early 
Italian picture, unmistakably pre-Raphaelite. From the col- 
lection of Prof. Salisbury, the exhibition was enriched with a 
“ Madonna,” by Lud. Carracci, of which the authenticity is cer- 
tified by the Academy of Fine Arts of Bologua, and with an 
“Old Shepherd,” from the school of Salvator Rosa. There 
was an exquisite “ Holy Family,” an original Schedoni from 
the gallery of Joseph Sampson, Esq., a “ Madonna and Child” in 
the early style of Raphael, from a private collection in Brook- 
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lyn, and a “ Madonna” by Carlo Dolce, which was contributed 
by Mr. J. W. DeForest. 

Besides these and a few other originals by the old masters, 
a number of well chosen copies illustrated the works of M. 
Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Guido, Murillo, Andrea del Sarto, 
Carlo Dolce, Claude Lorraine, Salvator Rosa, and Rubens. A 
copy of the Mother and Child, in the celebrated picture 
called the “Sistine Madonna,” in the Royal Gallery in Dres- 
den, was deservedly admired. It was made by Moritz 
Retzsch, and was pronounced by the Director of the Dresden 
Gallery to be the best copy that he had ever seen. The con- 
tributor was Stephen H. Perkins, Esq., of Boston. 

Among the choicer pictures by modern European artists, 
may be mentioned a Marine View by moonlight, of Achen- 
bach’s, loaned by Hon. A. Belmont, from his celebrated col- 
lection, and another marine piece by Meyer, contributed by 
the same gentleman. An admirable illustration of Stanfield’s 
skill was seen in a View of a Dutch Rigger, at the mouth of 
the River Thames, contributed by Henry E. Pierrepont, Esq. 
Two Swiss landscapes, entitled Morning and Evening, by 
Humbert of Geneva, the property of R. 8. Fellowes, Esq., 
were highly esteemed. Westall’s celebrated picture of Car- 
dinal Wolsey, entering Leicester Abbey, one of T. 8. Cooper’s 
Cattle Pieces, and several of his earlier drawings, two fine 
landscapes of Koekkoek’s, contributed by R. Sanford, Esq., 
and two series of sketches, made by Chalon, Leslie, Uwins and 
other Royal Academicians, including the original of Land- 
seer’s Challenge, contributed by Capt. E. E. Morgan, a 
large number of pictures illustrative of modern German 
schools, including works by Zellenberg, Leitz, Meyer, Swoboda, 
Mahlknecht, Klein, the property of Hon. O. J. McCurdy, and 
a rare collection of early and recent cabinet pieces, by Flem- 
ish artists, owned by Dr. T. S. Beresford, attracted the par- 
ticular attention of all who were acquainted with the value of 
choice paintings. 

A few interesting portraits were placed in the gallery, one 
of Cromwell, by an unknown artist, one of Madame de Gen- 
lis, by Lebrun, and one of Franklin, painted by J. B. Greuze, 
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while the philosopher was at Passy, formerly owned by his 
friend, the electrician Dr. Beyer, and now the property of H. 8. 
Sanford, Esy. Besides these there were other portraits of less 
distinguished characters, exhibited as the works of Vandyke, 
Benjamin West, Copley and Stuart. 

We shall not attempt at this time to discriminate among the 
works of American artists which were placed in this exhibi- 
tion. It is enough to mention that the names of W. Allston, 
E. Augur, R. Bakewell, G. L. Brown, D. M. Carter, B. Champ- 
ney, F. E. Church, D. W. Coit, T. Cole, J. 8. Copley, J. 
Cranch, T. Crawford, J. F. Cropsey, T. Doughty, A. B. Du- 
rand, G. H. Durrie, C. L. Elliott, G. Flagg, 8. R. Gifford, J. 
W. Glass, H. Greenough, G. H. Hall, W. Hart, C. Hines, R. 
H. Hinsdale, D. Huntington, G. Innes, L. M. Ives, 8. F. Jew- 
ett, N. Jocelyn, J. F. Kensett, Louis Lang, Meadows, 8. 
F. B. Morse, E. C. Parmelee, T. P. Rossiter, P. Stevenson, G. 
Stuart, T. Sully, A. F. Tait, L. Terry, J. Trumbull, W. G. 
Wall, R. W. Weir, B. West, E. White, and A. Wood, will all 
be found upon the catalogue. 

In statuary, the most remarkable work exhibited was “ Ab- 
diel,” a beautiful figure by Horatio Greenough, belonging to 


Prof. Salisbury. It was suggested by the well known lines of 
Milton : 


So spake the Seraph Abdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he; 
Among innumerable false, unmov'd, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal; 
Nor number, nor example, with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 
Though single. Parad. Lost, B. v. |. 896. 
Enough has been said, as we hope, to show our readers the 
character of the exhibition. We are happy to add that while 
successful in other respects it was no pecuniary failure. 
Many persons are well aware that so large a number of 
pictures cannot be brought from a distance, insured while in 
transit and on deposit, exhibited by day-light and gas-light 
for two months, and safely returned to the owners without in- 
curring a heavy bill of cost. Such readers will be interested 
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in the following statement of the entire cost of the exhibition 
from its opening to its close. 


EXPENSES. 
Cartage, collecting and returning works of Art loaned in New Haven,....$ 57.00 
Freight and boxing on works of Art, from and to other cities, ............ 877.14 
Labor in arranging the gallery,..........00.-seeecceeeeeeeess TTrrT 185.44 
Traveling expenses of agents,.......... ss eese PUTTX TTT TTT Te 75.69 
Fixtures—Gas-burners and pipes,.......... dbevetciscsdioces UOnet 
Carpenter’s work,........+0. Opecrncdccdsdcowesese 63.44 
TIPROROE Ts 2 oc occ cccccidcccecesccecscecccece cove TEN0 
FORIINGE oo. 0 cv cvvees cee Sbeeesecneds eereccscece 25.00 
BPG TEM. oo ch asco ciccccse covccdes evewuebe ss 32.37 
——__- 336.15 
aids aaicn ha wswr's ciberesoned Aohbnch}« can tacabenghaneuae eoee 60.12 
GOR incdaic ces sabe dodghinwedd bx dtees-omnqnee anes on ea.enees nb ih ae ene 115.18 
Custody—W atchman,.........cccecsccccsscccscccseccscses 64.00 
ee VETERE TT TERTIT Et ee -- 82.02 
EG iain 50. 6 v0.0 ice icc de ¢ée wcubibteb ae se sddene 205.00 
—_——___ 351.02 
Printing—Advertising in four Newspapers,........+see++es0+ 137.35 
SO PHANG, i oo ods cesvcsccccoec's d cecdsosece -. 80.75 
Catalogue,..... 0666S eo se cse ce cdvesecat ceccccte tO 
——— 293.60 
SEG bidheds bs checsécstsacetces obndebhss abenecteede eptacwes 222.73 
SOON o's ion aden d cence veesetenecs errr $2,074.07 
OU MOOT, nc rtcpscess cece Secseceseceses «+ 2,200.10 


Another feature of the exhibition demands a passing notice. 
To instruct the college students and others who might listen, 
by informing them somewhat of the history of the fine arts, and 
by directing their attention to the principles of taste, a course 
of lectures was given by various gentlemen, during several 
snecessive weeks. We may be allowed to say that all of the 
speakers were remarkably successful in meeting the wants of 
their audience. Professor Salisbury, in opening the course, 
presented some general considerations upon the scope of Art, 
with an historical and critical review of the life and works of 
Michael Angelo. Mr. Deming, of Hartford, the townsman and 
friend of Bartholomew, gave an eloquent eulogy upon the gifted 
sculptor in whose studioat Romethe ideaof the exhibition was 
first entertained. Prof.Greene of N. Y. delivered an elabo- 
rate discourse upon the achievements of Thomas Cole. Archi- 
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tecture had an exponent in Prof. White, of Michigan, whose ad- 
dress on Cathedral Builders and Mediaeval Sculptors embodied 
the results of wide observation and extended reading. Mr.D.G 
Mitchell in closing the series of lectures presented, in his feii- 
citous manner, an excellent, timely review of the principles 
which should guide the Art-student. Other less formal lec- 
tures were given in the gallery ; while inquiries made in 
the college libraries and elsewhere for standard works on Art 
still further evinced a quickened interest in the subject and 
an active desire for knowledge concerning it. Would that such 
genial influences were perennial and the wish gratified which 
was uttered when the gallery was first thrown open,—xzsto 
PERPETUA. 

We have made these particular statements, in respect to what 
may appear to some a matter of purely local interest, for the 
sake of basing upon them a few suggestions of general applica- 
tion. In the first place the experiment of this gallery has shown 
that properly directed efforts may bring together a good col- 
lection of pictures, and that the cost of the enterprise may be 
met by the usual charges for admittance. We believe that 
there are scattered through New England, not to go beyond 
its borders, far more meritorious works of Art than is generally 
supposed to be the case. Weare persuaded that half the time 
and labor which is expended on a cattle show might result, in 
alinost any one of our large towns, in an Art Exhibition, not 
less attractive than that of which we have told the story. Will 
not New Haven see at an early day a second exhioition, and 
will not other communities be incited to kindred enterprise ? 

Again we remark that the value of an Art collection is particu- 
larly enhanced by its connection with an educational institution. 

Is it not a natural consequence of the general neglect of 
esthetic studies that so many in the educated classes of the com- 
munity are painfully conscious that their appreciation of the 
Beautiful has not kept pace with their love for the True and the 
Good? It is common to lament that in “the masses” of our coun- 
trymen there is so little love of the esthetic,—that our parks 
and promenades are so limited in extent and so bare both of 
natural beauty and artificial adornment, that our state-houses 
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and other public edifices are so frequently paste-board and 
stucco, that our churches present such disgraceful sacrifices to 
the “lamp of Truth,” in their wooden spires and pillars without, 
and their meretricious colonnades of fresco within. But all 
such lamentations, just as they are, will have little effect till 
those who guide the public taste and sign the builder’s contracts, 
till the influential members of ecclesiastical and political bodies, 
in other words, till educated men yearly leaving our colleges in 
companies of thousands, are well instructed in the principles of 
artistic as well as of literary taste. May we not add that 
a fine appreciation of eloquence and poetry will be as readily 
awakened without any reference to the works of Homer and 
Virgil, as that a love of Art will be aroused without any ref- 
erence to the masterpieces of acknowledged genius. 

Yale College long enjoyed the distinction of being not only 
the first but the only college in the country to establish an Art 
coliection. The paintings of Col. Trumbull were secured by 
purchase in 1831 and an appropriate building erected for their 
display, where from time to time other works have been de- 
posited. The college has now taken another forward step. 
Not only has the exhibition been a success, but several valua- 
able paintings have been added to its permanent gallery, the 
portraits of college officers and benefactors have been arranged 
in the Alumni Hall, and the statues of Demosthenes and 
Sophocles have been placed in their appointed destination. It 
is greatly to be hoped that among the friends of the college 
some one interested in the Fine Arts will be encouraged to pro- 
vide the means for the purchase of particular works or for the 
annual delivery of a course of lectures. But our desires do 
not rest here. We should rejoice to see in all our colleges 
successful efforts to secure the recognition of the Fine Arts as 
an important branch of academic discipline. 

Once more we venture a suggestion that with the limited 
means which can be appropriated to Art in most of the towns 
and in all the colleges of New England, it is important to se- 
cure, in all purchases, only good works. Money is not always 
the just criterion of vaiue. An old book, worthless in itself, 
but esteemed for its rarity, might exhaust, at its market price, 
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the annual income of any college library in the lan¢, and many 
an old picture, dingy and ill drawn, would demand a fortune for 
its purchase. Such outlays must be left to princes, whether 
royal or mercantile. But small funds, well expended, will do 
much more than is ordinarily thought. The cost of the class-al- 
bums now fashionable in college, would yearly add an imperish- 
able treasure to the gallery of Art. For a much less sum, a 
number of choice prints, each in itself a work of art, might 
be readily obtained. If the funds will allow original works on 
canvas or in marble to be obtained, they are generally prefer- 
able, it is true, to any copies, but with small means copies only 
can be hoped for. It should therefore be remembered that 
statuary can be much more reliably copied than paintings. A 
sculptor can reproduce, with mathematical fidelity, the works 
of othersas well as hisown. But only in the happiest mood can 
the painter repeat those touches which have once given life to 
the conception of his mind. More certainly will a copyist fail. 
There is no mistake so fatal as to suppose that accurate draw- 
ing and bad coloring will give a fair idea of any celebra- 
ted work. If color is employed, it must be the original color, 
or almost the same, else it is worse than none. For this rea- 
son, fine engravings of good pictures are immeasurably supe- 
rior to poor copies in oil, and choice impressions from the 
plates of Miller and Toschi, may well challenge comparison 
with the warmer, but less faithful tints of any painted copy. 
Finally, we remark that every community and state should 
commemorate its own history and reward its own deserving 
artists. To recognize latent genius, to encourage it with judi- 
cious criticism, and to reward it with proper orders, should be 
the pleasure of the rich and cultivated. Native talent may 
thus be directed to exert a lasting benefit upon the country. 
The good deeds of our fathers demand commemoration with 
the pencil, the chisel, and the burin, to awaken the noble aspi- 
rations of our youth, and to guide the counsels of our elders. 
If, for example, the walls and the ceiling of the large assembly 
room in the Alumni Building of Yale College, could be deco- 
rated with appropriate memorials of the history of the col- 
lege, and with scenes from the lives of its distinguished gradu- 
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ates, not enjoyment only, but moral influences of a most eleva- 
ted character, would be secured to every scholar. We sin- 
cerely hope that the day is not distant when the increasing 
wealth of our country, the rapidly spreading acquaintance 
with the galleries of Europe, and the increasing cultivation of 
society, will be manifested in permanent Art collections, in 
frequent occasional exhibitions, and in courses of lectures ap- 
propriate to both; and particularly that the students in our 
colleges and universities may have their attention directed to 
such principles of taste, and to such examples of the beautiful, 
as will fit them in after life to be in this respect, as in others, 
the enlighteners of public opinion, and the guides of public 
outlay. 

In the college library at New Haven, is preserved a copy of 
an essay on the “ Uses and Advantages of the Fine Arts,” de- 
livered at the public Commencement in 1770, by the well 
known author of “ McFingal.” It concludes with a vision, in 
quaint verse, of the future attention to the Fine Arts in Amer- 
ca, from which we transeribe the following allusion to the 
appropriate position of our venerated Alma Mater. 

“ Behold some new Apelles, skill’d to trace 
The varied features of the lovely face; 
Bid the gay landscape rise in all its charms, 
Or wake from dust the slumb’ring chief to arms; 


Bid Art with Nature hold a pleasing strife, 
And warm the pictur’d canvas into life.” 
“ See heaven-born Music strike the trembling string; 
Devotion rising on the raptur’d wing.” 
“See the gay Dome with lofty walls ascend, 
Wide gates unfold, stupendous arches bend, 
The spiry turrets pointing to the skies, 
And all the grandeur of the palace rise.” 


“Then the bold powers of Eloquence shall reign, 
And bind the passions in their magic chain ; 
At Freedom's voice bid manly bosoms glow, 

Or prompt the tender tear at guiltless woe.” 

“Thus o’er the happy Land shall genius reign, 
And fair Yaensia lead the noble train.” 
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Rational Cosmology : or the eternal principles and the neces- 
sary laws of the universe. By Laurens P. Hickox. New 
York: D. Appleton &Co. 1858. pp. 397. 


INasMUCK as our space is limited, we must review this book 
in its principles and not in its details. A doctrine of the Ab- 


~ solute lies at the foundation of Dr. Hickok’s philosophy ; it is 


therefore incumbent upon us to state his position, so far as this 
doctrine is concerned, in the history of speculation, and to ex- 
amine the quality of the basis upon which he builds his cos- 
mic theory. 

The opinions that may be, and actually have been, entertained 
regarding the Absolute, as an immediate object of knowledge 
and thought, are reducible to five.*—I1st. According to Kant, 
the Absolute or unconditioned is not an object of knowledge ; 
but its notion, as a regulative principle of the mind itself, is more 
than a mere negation of the conditioned.—2d. According to 
Sclielling, it is cognizable, but not conceivable; it can be 
known by a sinking back into the Infinito-Absolute, but it is 
incomprehensible by consciousness and reflection, which are 
only of the relative and different.—3d. According to M. Con- 
sin, itis cognizable and conceivable by consciousness and re- 
flection, under relation, difference, and plurality.—4th. Accord- 
ing toSir Wm. Hamilton, it is incognizable and inconceiva- 
ble; its notion being only negative of the conditioned, which 
last can alone be positively known or conceived.—5th. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Hickok,—who reproduces the Platonic doctrine,— 
while for the sense and the discursive understanding, all at- 
tempts towards the conception of an Absolute involves an ab- 





*We here reconstruct and enlarge the celebrated classification of Hamilton, re- 
taining, to the extent of his classification, his own language. 


VOL. XVI. 52 
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surdity, the reason is directly competent to state and expound 
the whole problem. 

The first four theories have this in common, that they all con- 
template the Absolute from the point of view of the under- 
standing, and thereby stand in opposition to the last, which 
brings the Absolute within the immediate grasp of that faculty 
whose legitimate office is to apprehend principles. According 
to Dr. Hickok’s view, in the sense we perceive; in the under- 
standing we judge ; but in the reason we oversee both the pro- 
cess of perceiving and the process of judging. The same in- 
tellect in the capacity of the sense envisages, in the capacity of 
the understanding substantiates, and in the capacity of the rea- 
son supervises. The sense distinguishes quality and conjoins 
quantity ; the understanding connects phenomena; the reason 
comprehends the whole operation of both. Furthermore, the 
attempt to reach the region of the supersensible and the super- 
natural, to know, by the understanding in any of its processes 
of discursive thinking, aught within the province of an all- 
comprehending reason, must ever be utterly impossible. How 
shall any process of the understanding, which may only follow 
the connections zn nature, issue out of nature, and enter the region 
of the supernatural ? The intuitions of sense have their own field, 
and their own science; the discursions of the understanding 
have their field and their philosophy; and the reason must have 
its field and its peculiarity of science above them all. The 
prison of nature is the destined dwelling of the understanding, 
and if there are no higher processes of operation competent to 
intelligence than the connections in discursive judgments, then 
verily will those prison doors never be opened. All that nature 
needs, or rather all that an understanding wants in thinking a na- 
ture of things in connected and concluded judgments, is to be al- 
lowed to push out her pathway and carry her line of connections 
from condition to conditioned interminably. She may runalong 
down this process, and think nature in constant and indefinite 
development; or, in reflection, may make her regressus up the 
chain from conditioned to antecedent condition, in a constant and 
indefinite retracing of what has been already unfolded in the con- 
nections of nature. But how thus make the leap from the per- 
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petual births apd deaths in mortal nature to a region of im- 
mortality? How thus escape the fixed necessities and linked 
connections in the iron chain, and emerge into a region of free 
originations, and find the Being who acts in His own liberty? 
How rise from nature as universally connected, to nature’s in- 
dependent Author and Gevernor.* 

We rise, answers our author with Plato, on the wings of 
reason. Kant strives with the understanding to reach this 
region of the unconditioned, but can construe the Absolute to 
subjective thought only as a regulative principle that guides 
the mind in its legitimate search after the relative. Schelling 
makes the understanding identical with the Absolute, and 
thus, by an intellectual intuition, bridges over the chasm which 
no stride of consciousness will enable us toclear. Cousin, with a 
logic less severe, reflects upon the void antithesis of the limited, 
and easily subjects it to conditions of relation, difference, and 
plurality ; or, to repeat the argument of his antagonist, he con- 
ditions the unconditionable. Sir Wm. Hamilton answers, with 
Dr. Hickok, that we cannot reach the region of the Absolute 
with the understanding, but, not recognizing the reason as a 
faculty distinct from, and superior to, the understanding itself, 
he denies our ability to reach it, directly, at all. 

The real history of the Absolute in metaphysical speculation 
has still to be written. “From Xenophanes to Leibnitz,” says 
Sir Wm. Hamilton, “the Infinite, the Absolute, the Uncondi- 








* See Dr. Hickok’s Rational Psychology, p. 534, et sequens. We have abridged, 
but most of the language throughout the paragraph is his. 

+ We know that Schelling uses the term Reason, but we are speaking of things, 
not of words. That Schelling grasped the Absolute with his reason Dr. Hickok 
would emphatically affirm, but this is not the point; in making a theory of the 
Absolute, in the construction of his system, the sublime German philosopher, 
whether he knows it or not, is endeavoring to construe the Absolute to under- 
standing, and, with a logical consistency, rare in the greatest, he admits its impos- 
sibility except by identifying the reason [understanding] with the Absolute it- 
self. He proceeds with connecting judgments to establish this identity, that is, 
the identity of the faculty itself that makes these connecting judgments with the 
Absolute. But the faculty that makes such judgments is the understanding, and 
not the reason; his procedure is, therefore, strictly logical, and not rational ; 
hence his theory cannot abide the merely logical test of the Relative, while for the 
higher faculty it is nought. 
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tioned, formed the highest principle of speculation; but from the 
dawn of philosophy in the school of Elea until the rise of the 
Kantian philosophy, no serious attempt was made to investi- 
gate the nature and origin of this notion (or notions) as a 
psychological phenomenon.”* But the history of the Absolute, 
before Kant, is by no means so easy as hie makes it. Two doc- 
trines coexisted from the beginning, one the product of the 
reason, the other an assumption of the understanding. To trace 
them both adequately, discriminating the one from the other, 
would be to re-write the whole history of philosophy. We 
admit, with Hamilton, that the result of Kant’s “ examination 
was the abolition of the metaphysical sciences,—of Rational 
Psychology, Ontology, Speculative Theology, etc., as founded 
on petitiones principiorum,” but not as founded on the legiti- 
mate insight of pure Reason. Kant, indeed, “annihilated the 
elder metaphysic,” so far forth as it was dependent on the 
merely discursive process of the understanding, “but the germ 
of a more visionary doctrine of the Absolute (Infinito-A bso- 
lute,) than any of those refuted, was contained in the bosom of 
his own philosophy. He had slain the body, but had not 
exorcised the spectre of the Absolute; and this spectre has 
continued to haunt the schools of Germany even to this day. 
. « . « The theories of Bouterweck, (in his earlier 
works,) of Bardili, of Reinhold, of Fichte, of Schelling, of Hegel, 
and of sundry others, are just so many endeavors, of greater or 
of less ability, to fix [by the understanding] the Absolute as a 
positive in philosophy.”+ 
Hamilton has also found the antecedents of modern Ger- 
manic Absolutism in Cardinal de Cusa and Giordano Bruno. 
“Tn fact, I make no doubt that his (Cusa’s) speculations have 
originated the whole modern philosophy of the Absolute. 
For Giordano Bruno, as I can show, was well acquainted with 
Cusa’s writings ; from these he borrowed his own celebrated 
theory, repeating even the language in which its doctrines 
were originally expressed. To Cusa, we can, indeed, articu- 
lately trace, word and thing, the recent philosophy of the 





* Discussions, p. 15. + Discussions, p. 18. 
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Absolute. The term Absolute (‘Absolutum,’) in its precise 
and peculiar signification, he everywhere employs. The In. 
tellectual Intuition (‘Intuitio Intellectualis’) he describes and 
names; nay, we find in him, even the process of Hegel’s 
Dialectic. . . . . Cusa’s speculations have been most per- 
functorily noticed by German historians of philosophy ; and it 
is through Bruno that he seems to have exerted an influence on 
the Absolutist theories of the Empire.” * 

Again, Hamilton finds the doctrine of Schelling in other 
philosophers, especially in Plotinus.t His inconsistency is 
etily explained. Reason is in every man ; its Ideas are found 
all along the highway of speculation, and the Absolute, as 
one of these Ideas, has constantly shown itself, since the dawn 
of reflective thought :—it continually hovers before the impe- 
rial vision of Plato; as the soul of the prima philosophia, it 
stands in the background of all Aristotle’s reasonings; it is 
the mystic splendor, dazzling the eyes of Orientals and Alex- 
andrians ; it is the real, constantly slipping through the logical 
fingers of the Schoolmen ; it is the Infinite, which Descartes, 
deceived, thinks he reaches through the finite; it is the un- 
created Creator, whom the understanding of Spinoza panthe- 
istically transforms into the all-embracing substance ; it is the 
primal good, lowered by Leibnitz into logical negation of 
evil; it triumphs in Kant’s Critic of the Practical Reason, over 
the conclusions of the discursive faculty in the Critic of Pure 
Reason ; it is the sunlight which Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel 
cunningly try to entrap by closing the windows of the Zyo; it 
is the Deity which Oken darkens into nothing ; it informs the 
eloquence of Cousin, even while he applies to it the formulas of 
Cartesianism ; it is the blessed Reality encompassing the nega- 
tion reached by Hamilton with an acuteness of logic, une- 
qualed in the annals of the human mind. Reason, therefore, 
has put in possession of the Absolute, both those who have ar- 
gued against its existence as a positive in knowledge and 
thought, and those who have attempted to prove it cognizable 
by the understanding. 





* Discussions, p. 639. + See Plotin. Enn. V. 1. ix. ¢. 8. 
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Hamilton and Hickok, however, alone among modern phi- 
losophers,—Plato, and perhaps Aristotle, excepted, alone among 
all philosophers,—agree in totally rejecting the Absolute as 
beyond the ken of discursive intellect. 

Plato never mistakes an idea of the reason, for a conclusion 
of the understanding. “ We must acknowledge that there is 
an idea which subsists according to sameness, unproduced and 
not subject to decay; receiving nothing into itself from else- 
where, and itself never entering into any other nature, but in- 
visible and imperceptible by the senses, and to be apprehend- 
ed only by pure intellect.”* Plato, indeed, knows how to fise 
the small arms of logic, but, in descending from the lofty re- 
gions of the noetic world, he never drags down with him an Idea 
of the reason, like a fallen angel, to be lost among the dangh- 
ters of earth, and “be borne along as the spectre of something 
else ;” never does he distribute the Absolute in premises to 
gather it again in a conclusion of the discursive faculty. 

Aristotle dwells mostly in the intermediary world of under- 
standing, but when he ascends to the realms of pure intelli- 
gence, he knows the moment when he crosses the boundary 
line. He classifies things as known; he traces and names ev- 
ery step in the logical process ; but when he comes to the Sci- 
ence of Wisdom, he is perfectly aware that there must be “a 
different mode of investigating things of this sort.” He may 
admit, according to the interpretation of Hamilton, “ our in- 
ability to compass some whole and part,” (Metaphys. L. ii, ¢. 1.) 
and thus implicitly enounce the doctrine of the conditioned ; 
yet, in declaring that this inability “may lie, not in things, 
but in ws,” he must be understood as speaking of the logical 
faculty,+ and as admitting a higher power which enables men 
to attain the primary cause, the cause of all other causes, the 


Deity, the Absolute.t 





* Timaeus, XXVI. 

+ The word used is Nots. Hamilton himself says, (Discussions, p.7,) ‘‘ In mod- 
ern German philosophy, Verstand [understanding] is always translated by Jntel- 
lectus ; and this again corresponds to Nois.” 

¢ Metaphys. L. ic. 2. See Maurice’s Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, p. 
199. 
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Hamilton, then, is the only great philosopher who denies all 
knowledge of the Absolute. With Leibnitz and Kant, he ac- 
cepts the necessity of so thinking as the criterion of native or 
a priori notions or judgments, and, beyond what they perceiv- 
ed, he observes that this necessity may be positive, from a pow- 
er, or negative, from an impotence. According to him, “ the 
mind car. conceive, and consequently can know, only the dimit- 
ed, and the conditionally limited. The unconditionally un- 
limited, or the Jnfinite,* and the unconditionally limited, or 
the Absolute,* cannot be positively construed to the mind; 
they can be conceived, only by a thinking away from, or ab- 
straction of, those very conditions under which thought itself 
is realized ; consequently, the notion of the unconditioned is 
only negative,—negative of the conceivable itself.” (Dis- 
cussions, p. 13.) But in demonstrating the impossibility of 
grasping the Absolute with the understanding, he does not, by 
any means, deny its reality. In fact, for him the Conditioned 
“is the mean between two extremes,—two inconditionates, ex- 
clusive of each other, neither of which can be conceived as pos- 
sible, but of which, on the principles of excluded middle, one 
must be admitted as necessary.” Weare thus compelled to re- 
cognize the inconceivable Absolute as true, because it stands 
in repugnance to an opposite which the mind rejects. Jaith, 
then, extends beyond the visible horizon of knowledge. “ By 
a wonderful revelation, we are thus, in the consciousness of 





* The distinction between the Absolute and the Infinite, is one of the most im- 
portant points in Hamilton’s Philosophy. It may be illustrated in the three species 
of quantity that constitute the relations of Existence. In Zime, there are three 
distinctions : 1st, we cannot conceive it as having an absolute commencement, or 
an infinite non-commencement ; 2d, we cannot conceive of it as having an abso- 
lute termination, or an infinite non-termination ; 3d, we cannot conceive it as an 
absolute minimum, or as one of the parts of an infinite division. In Space, the dis- 
tinction may be made intwo ways: Ist, we cannot conceive it asa whole, abso- 
lutely bounded, or infinitely unbounded ; 2d, we cannot conceive it asa part, 
which is absolutely indivisible, or is the product of an infinite division. In Degree, 
the distinction may also be made in two ways: Ist, we cannot conceive it as ab- 
solutely greatest, or, in increase, as infinitely unlimited ; 2d, we cannot conceive 
it as absolutely least, or, in diminution, as infinitely without limit. The mind 
takes cognizance of no other quantities; hence it is impossible to carry the dis 
tinction further, 
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our inability to conceive aught above the relative and finite, 
inspired with a belief in the existence of something uncondi- 
tioned beyond the sphere of ali reprehensible reality.” 

Dr. Hickok has, as rigidly as Hamilton, demonstrated the 
impossibility of reaching the Absolute, through sense and under- 
standing, but thinks, with Plato, that itcan be reached through 
the clear and reliable insight of pure reason. 


He says, “ All philosophy of nature* is hopeless and helpless without the full 
recognition of the absolutely supernatural, for all exposition of nature, in either its 
origin or its end, must be found in that only which is above nature. But every at- 
tempt to reach the supernatural and cognize the Absolute by any work of the dis- 
cursive understanding, is vain. We may employ it upon the pure sense in the con- 
joining of space and time, but all possible constructions here will still leave the In- 
finite unconstructed, and can therefore never find an Absolute. We may employ 
it upon its own notions of substance and cause, but all possible attempts to descend 
to an unsustained substance, or ascend to an unsupplied cause, can never stop in 
any one substance or cause which is not conditioned already in its own being, 
and thus leaving the unconditioned Wholly beyond its furthest march, and of 
course the Absolute yet unattained. Or, we may lastly set the understanding to 
work upon its own functions, and analyze itself up to the primitive elements which 
enter into its original constitution, and attain its most sublimated transcendental 
abstractions; but we can never take that in the end which was not also given to 
us at the beginning, and from the very fact that it was originally comprehended 
within the understanding, it must be impossible that it should ever become the 
compass for comprehending the understanding itself. It must ever be the includ- 
ed and can never become the absolutely conclusive, If, then, we have not the en- 
dowment of some distinct and superior function of knowing than the discursive 
understanding, we are from the nature of the case shut out from all entrance up- 
on the field where lie the problems of the Absolute. We are doomed to wander 
up and down through the connections of nature, and can neither know nor conceive 
anything of the supernatural. It is certainly very much gained in the saving of 
severe but fruitless labor, to know that no conjoining and no connecting intellectual 
agency can be at all used in the philosophy of the Absolute, It is more gained, to 
know that we do not need any such aid. Neither Absolute time norspace, neither 
Absolute substance nor cause, neither a transcendental regulative Ideal Abso- 
lute, noran Absolute thought-process, could bring us to the being we want. 


Again he says :— 


‘In the Idea of the Absolute we can fix no ‘here’ and no ‘ there,’ no ‘ above’ 
nor ‘below,’ no ‘ outside’ nor ‘inside,’ no ‘ shape’ nor ‘ distance.’ Just as little from 


this Idea can we determine a ‘now’ or ‘then,’ a ‘before’ or ‘after.’ Space and 








* Rational Cosmology, p. 75. 
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time are wholly irrelative ; substance and cause have here no significancy. ll 
these apply to nature, and the Absolute is wholly supernatural.” 































Such, in its genetic principle, is the system of Dr. Hickok ; 
a and such his relative position in the history of philosophy. 
That faculty, within the reach of whose insight is the Absolute, 
: can attain the principles of creation and guide in the construc- 
tion of Rational Cosmology. To the Supreme Reason, in which 
every principle resides, the idea of the universe must be just 
as clear before as after creation ; but the finite reason needs the 
aid of facts, which, inasmuch as they are themselves determin- 
ed by principles, become the occasion whereby intuition is 
awakened, if not guided. Facts in themselves lead to no prin- 
ciple ; combine them as you will, and you have nothing but 
facts combined; but through facts, the human intellect, with 
its mystery of intelligence, reaches the Idea that determines 
facts to be. With the understanding alone we could discover 
what 7s, but, without the aid of a higher faculty, we never could 
determine what must have been. 

“The only Thought,” says Hegel, “ which philosophy brings 
4 with it, [to history,] is the simple Thought, that also in the 
World-History all has proceeded rationally (dass es auch in der 
Weltgeschichte verniinftig zugegangen sey.)”* In the same high 
spirit Dr. Hickok approaches Cosmology. 





. 
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“Inasmuch as Nature is a rational creation,” he says, “‘the Creator must have 
put his own idea into it, andthe principles that determined in the making must 
come out in its ongoing. The development of the determinations of the pure 
s principle must harmonize with, because they have necessitated the laws in the ac- 
tual facts, and the study of the facts in the necessary laws, and of those laws in 
the determinations of their eternal principles, is the only possible method for at- 
taining to the Creator’s idea, and thereby rising to any science of the universe, 


SS and attaining what may be termed a rational cosmology.” (p. 5.) 
ig 
FS He thinks it “ no presumption to seek for this divine idea,” 


and he certainly conducts his inquiry with profound reverence 
to the Maker of heaven and earth. The following remarkable 
passage, which reminds us of the sharp precision of Edwards 





* Hegel’s Werke, B. ix, 8. 12. 
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and the easy grandeur of Bossuet, lets us into the very heart 
of his theory and shows us the devout attitude of his mind :— 


“The Platonic philosophy had the conception of God, as the good, and thus as 
moral personality, and not at all as absolute substance or absolute cause. In this 
conception there was occasion given for the cognition of God as supernatural, 
while the restricting of the conception to substance or cause, though absurdly ap- 
plying the term Absolute, necessarily confined it still within nature. God must be 
author of all substance and cause, and can himself be restricted by the conditions 
of no substances or causes. His conditionings can only be from the rational claims 
which spring eternally from his own rational being. What it behooves him to do 
as due to his own glory, or supreme excellency of being, that only can deter- 
mine his action, and not at all the constituted nature of a substance, or of a cause, 
Divine revelation has widely diffused the conception of a God, absolute, personal, 
supernatural; who originates the natures of all things ‘ according to the counsel of 
his own will,’ or, which is the same thing, according to the claims of his own ra- 
tionality, without himself being subjected to any nature. He looks only to the 
Archetypes essentially within his own rational Spirit, for the direction of all his 
creative and administrative energy. And it isa marvel and a reproach, that with 
all this Platonic and this Christian teaching, the world’s philosophies are, to-day, 
all radically materialistic ; holding all being as fact, or constitutionally natured ; and 
are thus necessarily, in the end, Atheistic or Pantheistic. Seen from a comprehen- 
sive point of vision, they invariably end inevitably lead logically out to a complete 
exclusion of an absolute, personal, -upernatual being from human knowledge and 
even from human conception. The reason of universal humanity calls for, and ac- 
knowledges, an unbegun, unmade, and supernatural Beginner, Maker, and Finish- 
er of all that has a nature ; and the Christian heart worships a Jehovah, whose 
sovereignty aud authority lie underived and solely in the absolute behest of his own 
reason; while all speculative philosophy has come to ignore and deny every con- 
ception which cannot be brought within the connections of the logical understand- 
ing and subjected to the determinations of some constitutional nature. The con- 
ception of a Being who may begin from himself, and create objectively to 
himself, without finding himself caused to do so by any previous conditioning, 
seems utterly to have fallen out of all philosophical intelligence. Where is the 
philosophy, which can logically from its method, present a God to our accept- 
ance as a causa causans, without being thoroughly a causa causata? Who 
seems to feel any shock at the absurdity and impiety of talking about the nature 
of God, and the nature of the divine will, as if the awful prerogatives of 
the supernatural could be brought and bound within the conditions of the natural ? 
Our religious consciousness is clear and complete for an absolutely supernatural; 
our philosophic consciousness is, dogmatically or in its own supineness, trained to 
the restrictions of a relatively conditioned nature of things. It is among the 
strongest evidences of the deep and permanent working of the immortal reason 
within the soul, that notwithstanding the wide-spread prevalence of a philosophy 
everywhere sinking the Deity to a fact, there is yet the growing power of a relig- 
ion which worships him as an unmade Spirit, in spirit and in truth. How much 
more rapidly may the knowledge and the worship of the true God spread, when 
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philosophy herself shall become converted to, and baptized in, a Gospel theism.” 
(p. 51.) 

It is hardly necessary tosay that Dr. Hickok never runs into 
Pantheism, still less into Dualism. With such a conception 
of the Creator, he could not fail in apprehending the right 
idea of creation. It is possible to identify the world with De- 
ity, and thus merge in pantheism proper ; or, to identify Deity 
with the world, and thus merge in pancosmism, or materialis- 
tic pantheism. In either case the result is atheism. If, with 
Spinoza, we make God the only substance, or, in other words, 
if we contemplate the universe as wholly absorbed in Deity, 
then we are compelled to regard all the qualities of matter, all 
the faculties of created intelligence, as manifestations of De- 
ity ; we can literally say, with the Bhagavad-Gita, that God is 
“the beginning, the middle, and the end of all things ;” not only 
is he Vishnu among divinities, and the sun among stars; not 
only Canticles among sacred books, and Merou among moun- 
tains ; not only soul in the body, and intelligence in the soul ; 
not only chief among priests, and Skanda among warriors ; 
not only among seas the ocean, and Himalaya among things 
immovable ; not only the sacred fig among trees, and Kapila 
among sages ; not only Ganges among rivers, and eloquence 
in the orator; but he is all divinities and stars, all books and 
mountains, all of soul and intelligence, all priests and warri- 
ors, all seas and immovable things, all trees and sages, all flow- 
ing water and inspiring eloquence :—not only is he time eter- 
nal, but the “ mortal tick” of time limited; not only is he 
the “ preserver whose face is turned to every side,” but also 
the thing preserved; not only is he Death which swallows up 
all, but also the vanishing body that dies ; noi only is he for- 
tune, renown, memory, prudence, valor, patience, but also the 
“stone that worships by structure ;” net only is he the great 
hymn among poems, and the primal strain among harmonious 
measures, but also the fingers on which the last rhymer counts 
his measure, and the string whose vibration awakens an echo 
from the Melodies Eternal. Whatever may be the nature of a 
thing, he is that nature, and there is nothing animate, or inani- 
mate, that is not a part of him.* 


* See Schlegel’s Latin Translation of the Bhagavad-Gita, p. 162. 
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We know very well that from the Alexandrians and the 
Gnostics to Giordano Brunoand Spinoza, and from Bruno and 
Spinoza to Schelling and Gioberti, pantheists have placed be- 
tween the phenomena of creation and the divine substance 
certain abstractions, which have been mistaken for realities, 
Between the two extremes of being, you may place the Alex- 
andrian interminable hierarchy, the personified emanations of 
the Gnostics, the modalities of Spinozism, the divine attributes 
of sensualistic theology, the anima mundi of the Stoics and 
Stahl, the archwus of Cornelius Agrippa and Paracelsus, the 
plastic nature of Cudworth, the principium hylarchicum of 
Henry More, and you not only give substance to a mere ab- 
straction, “ toairy nothing a local habitation and a name,”— 
but you thus cut the very pantheistic deity in twain ; you sep- 
arate him as the producer, from himself as the produced, by 
something that is not himself; the God collected by the un- 
derstanding is distributed by the understanding, and the re- 
sult is the omnipresent nil of atheism, the void negation of all- 
pervading existence. So to escape the contradiction of a God 
divisible in matter and indivisible in mind, subject to law in 
nature, and free in man, dead in the world and living in the 
soul, you predicate an intermediary abstraction, which, without 
force, engenders force, without thought, engenders thought. 
Any possible scheme of pantheism destroys consciousness, vo- 
lition and liberty in God, and annihilates the relation of cause 
and effect. Beginning with either of these points, we could 
again reduce pantheism to atheism, for it necessarily excludes 
what, even to the logical faculty, is necessary to the definition 
of God. 

The fact is, a doctrine of creation is impossible to the under- 
standing. The understanding cannot give us a Creator, con- 
sequently it cannot conceive of a free and voluntary creation. 
Liberty in God or man cannot be gathered into a judgment 
by the discursive faculty. As Hamilton has forever shown, in 
one of the greatest chapters of philosophy, (the significance and 
importance of which is here for the first time stated,) the idea 
of Causality is beyond the reach of the understanding; to the 
understanding, Cause is only the inability to think an absolute 
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commencement, Effect only the inability to think an absolute 
termination. The understanding necessarily looses itself in 
an endless chain of causes and effects, it can conceive of no 
cause which is not itself merely an effect, it is consequently 
impotent to apprehend free will in man, or free causation in 
God. So, every attempt by the understanding to construct a 
theory of creation must result in failure. If you take the 
premises of Locke and Paley, and go on logically to the end, 
without surreptitiously introducing an intuition of reason, you 
will land in pancosmism; if you set out with Descartes and 
Kant, you will find yourself at length in the void of panthe- 
ism. Hamilton, seeing no way to cross the chasm, sharply 
rebukes those who make a retrograde circuit and declare 
themselves already over, and sits down majestically in faith. 

But the question has been solved consciously by Plato, un- 
consciously by many philosophers, again consciously by Dr. 
Hickok :—for the reason which is not encompassed by the cir- 
cular barrier of the understanding, there is no this side and 
that; it directly apprehends liberty in man, and directly 
ascends to Absolute cause in God. Reason does not admit the 
competency of the understanding to elevate the zero of its 
impotence into a positive denial of the highest reality, nor 
to think out its void negation into a system on which man sus- 
pends his immortal interests. Our author, who, as we have 
seen, sharply and clearly discriminates the discursive from the 
intuitional powers of the intellect, does not once step upon the 
miry ground of pantheism. 

Still further from him is dualism, which asserts the ¢o- 
existence of the primary matter out of which the world was 
(ex hypothesi) made, with God himself. Dualism, in which 
weaker understandings take refuge, is wide-spread, and infects 
much of the so-called philosophic literature of our times. It 
was the common Cosmological doctrine of the ancients. The 
understanding, unable to think an absolute commencement, 
easily satisfies itself by asserting the eternity of matter. In 
fact, we are totally unable to construe it in discursive thought 
that aught has been, or can be, added to, or taken from, the 
sum of existence. Hence to understanding, the world must 
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have substantively existed from all eternity, either as primal 
matter, distinct from God, or as part of God. Dnualism and 
pantheism, therefore, have their origin in the same mental im- 
potence. Hamilton,* loosing for an instant his usual wariness, 
here stumbles upon his own ground; for instead of stopping 
at this mental impotence, and contemplating the creation, as 
he contemplates the Absolute, as he contemplates causation, 
in faith, he traces “ the actwally existent in the universe ” up to 
“the virtually existed in the Creator,” making the “Divine fiat 
the prowimate cause of the creation,” explicitly putting, poten- 
tially, the effect, as well as, actually, the cause, of creation, in 
the Deity, and thus for a moment implicitly looses himself in 
pantheism, which he especially abhors, and, we need not say, 
identifies with atheism. 

The reader, by this time, may feel inciined to repeat to us the 
blacksmith of Glamis’s definition of metaphysics,— Twa folk 
disputin’ thegither ; he that’s listenin’ disna ken what he that’s 
speakin’ means, -and he that’s speakin’ disna ken what he 
means himsel’—that’s metaphysics ;’—or the more respectful, 
but more sarcastic language of another,—“ God forbid that I 
should say a word against metaphysics, only if a man should 
try to see down his own throat, with a lighted candle in his 
hand, let him take care lest he set his head on fire ;’—but we 
are willing to let him have his harmless joke, even to supply 
him with it, and ask him to accompany us a little further. 

The reason may be able to apprehend the Absolute, may be 
able to apprehend liberty in man, and to ascend to free causa- 
tion in Deity ; it may thus be able to affirm a moral order of 
the universe, and, consequently, a moral Governor; it may 
come to our aid at the precise moment when the understanding 
is compelled to acknowledge its own weakness, and give us the 
clear idea of creation, a nihilo, as an absolute beginning, as 
an immediate act of the infinite Cause, as an exercise of 
omnipotent Will, as a manifestation of supreme Intelligence, 
without the aid of preéxisting matter, without the aid of a rib 
torn from out the heart of God to be refashioned into the 





* Discussions, p. 620. 
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Cosmos ; but the fearful question presents itself, whether the 
reason can go further than apprehension, further than simple 
insight, and, as it were, penetrate the consciousness of the 
Omniscient, in order to discover what constitutes the act itself 
of creation. The question has evidently haunted the mind of 
our author, although he does not give it articulate statement. 
He speaks of “ attaining to the Creator’s idea,” and says, “ it 
need have nothing of irreverence to disclose so much as may 
be attained.” He admits that “it will be premature doubt- 
less for a long time, to announce that such an idea has been 
completely apprehended, and may be adequately stated in any 
human philosophy.” We have already seen how reverently 
he approaches the awful subject, and how sublimely he speaks 
of the Creator. We shall not attempt to give the question a 
metaphysical resolution. It may be stated in other terms and 
cautiously approached from its historical side. 

We have admitted, with Dr. Hickok and Plato, that it is pos- 
sible in the facts* of creation to apprehend the principle that 
governed their making; but is the reason of man, as analo- 
gous to the Divine reason, able to think out, without the aid 
of facts, a plan of the universe that shall coincide with the 
executed plan of Omnipotence? in other words, can human 
reason, unaided by things made, apprehend the principles 
according to which they must be made, if they are made 
at all ? 

If we can know something of Deity, why should we not 
be able to know him in his will, in his activity, in his conscious- 
ness? If we can know something of the Creator directly, im- 
mediately, and more nearly than by an inference from the 
created, why may we not know him in his thought? The 
thoughts of the infinite mind are the principles of creation; if, 
then, we know him in his thought, is it not possible to reach 
a priori an Idea of the world, corresponding to the world that ac- 
tually is? “ Thou art able to say,” says Plato,t+ “intelligible be- 
ings not only hold from the Good that which renders them intel- 
ligible, but also their being and.their essence.” The reminis- 





* Res gestae, facta, things made. + Republic, B. VI. 
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cence of Plato, and the soul’s “shadowy recollections ” of its 
origin in Wordsworth’s ode, show the trace of human foot- 
steps in this lofty region and reassure us. “If,” says St. 
Augustine,* “the reasons of things to be created and things 
created are contained in the divine intelligence, and if there is 
nothing in the divine intelligence but the eternal and immu- 
table, the reasons of things which Plato calls Ideas, are the 
eternal and immutable truths, by participation in which every 
thing that is is such as it is.” “Our natural reason,” says 
Thomas Aquinas,+ the lawgiver of the church, the intellectual 
giant of the Middle Ages, “‘ Our natural reason is a sort of par- 
ticipation in the divine reason, to which we owe our knowl- 
edge and judgments, and this is why it is said we see every 
thing in God.” The pious Fenelont exclaims, “ Oh, how great 
is the mind of man! It bears in itself what astonishes itself 
and infinitely surpasses itself. Its ideas are universal, eternal, 
and immutable.” “Since there is nothing eternal, immutable, 
independent, but God alone,” says Bossuet,§ “we must con- 
clude that these truths do not subsist in themselves, but in 
God alone, and in his eternal ideas which are nothing else 
than himself.” ‘The intelligence of God,” says Leibnitz,| “is 
the region of eternal truths, and the ideas that depend upon 
them.” To the same effect we might quote Jacobi, Henry 
More, Cudworth, and a hundred others, among the greatest and 
best in the history of philosophy. But we candidly admit the 
question is not thus resolved. These witnesses only prove that 
the mind is in possession of eternal, immutable ideas, and we 
are as far as ever from solving the problem of their origin. 
But we only proposed to state the question, not to enter upon 
a metaphysical discussion of it. 





* Opera, Edit. Bened,Vo!. VI, p. 18. 

+ Summa totius Theologie. Prime partis quest. XII, art. 11. Ad tertium 
dicendum, quod dicimus in Deo videre, et secundum ipsum de omnibus judicare 
in quantum per participationem sui luminis omnia cognoscimus et dijudicamus. 
Nam et ipsum lumen naturale rationis participatio quedam est divini luminis. 

¢ Existence de Dieu, pars, I, C. LII. 

§ Logie, L. I, c. xxxvii. 
| Leibnitzii Opera, edit. Dutens, Vol. II, p. 24. 
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In only one way can it be approached historically. In the 
whole history of science, has there ever been a purely a priori 
discovery ? Has any man ever seized a law of things, without 
being led up to it by facts? The question lies much deeper 
than that of Induction and Deduction ; it is not whether some 
Newton may have seen in a single fact the law that governs 
all similar facts, but whether some Pythagoras or Roger Bacon, 
without the observation of even one fact, may not have had 
a rational intuition of a law, that will be found when facts are 
observed, and must govern the facts? Do we find in the 
water of Thales, the air of Anaximenes, the chaos of Anaxi- 
mander, the fire of Heraclitus, the supreme No3¢ of Anaxa- 
goras, the unity of Xenophanes, the wnereatability of Parme- 
nides, the indestructibility of Empedocles, the numerical har- 
mony of Pythagoras, the atoms of many philosophers, the mon- 
ads of Leibnitz,—do we find in any excogitated theory a clear 
anticipation of scientific discovery? The whole world, we 
admit, is a grand metaphor, which may be read by the senses 
and interpreted in its harmonious relations by the understand- 
ing, and may be the occasion of revealing to him who has eyes 
to see the sublimer world beyond; butcan any mortal make an 
excursion into that sublimer super-sensual world, without hav- 
ing listened with the senses to the wondrous tale that is told of 
it by that same world-metaphor? Nay, can any mortal, who has 
onee learned the road thither, find his way in it, without con- 
stant recurrence to the suggestive facts? We have read over 
again, since beginning this paragraph, the wonderful Timeeus of 
Plato, and we do not perceive that even he transcends the sci- 
ence of his times. Reason, indeed, oversees the operation of 
the senses and the understanding, but she never descends from 
her own realm to take upon herself their functions. They 
present to her facts, singly and in combination, and she 
detects the underlying principle ; but she never ‘makes a 
wholly unaided discovery of principle, which she presents to 
the senses and the understanding, thus sending them out in 
search of facts for its illustration. A single fact may suggest 
to reason a principle, and reason may then start the lower 
faculties in quest of more facts, that it may fully grasp the 

VOL. XVI. 53 
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principle which it had at first only partially apprehended ; but, 
while she is in a mortal body, she is not called to the counsel 
of Deity, and cannot witness the outgoing of the Creator’s 
thought to manifest itself in objective nature. 

Our author seems to agree with us on this point, yet, if we 
are not mistaken, there are indications that, as we have already 
said, a different solution of the question was haunting his mind, 
as an unrealized, or, perhaps, a questionably realized, or, it may 
be, a realized but prudently reserved, possibility, during the 
composition of his book. Not to do him injustice, we will 
quote from the preface, and underscore those words in which 
we discover such indications : 


“Nothing in nature, and equally so not nature itself, can be made intelligible 
except as it has been subjected to rational principle, and such principle must both 
have been, and been made controlling, in the very origination of nature, or 
nature must ferever be without meaning or end, That principle, then, to an all- 
perfect insight, must disclose within itself what the facts must be, and no induction 
of facts can at all be needed by the absolute reason. But the finite reason, with 
its partial insight,* must have too limited a comprehension of the eternal princi- 
ple, to be able adequately to follow out all its determined results from itself, with- 
out a reference to the facts that have been determined by it to guide his intuitive 
processes. What already is must often help him to see what eternally must have 
been, and without the suggestive fact he would have failed to find the determina- 
tions of the principle. Still the mere facts in nature can never suffice to bring 
him to the eternal principle. No single fact, and no possible induction of facts, 
can give the principle; for all single facts are meaningless, and all induction of 
facts wholly aimless, except as some apprehension of the principle is already 
attained. Facts, therefore, are useless, and leave the insight helpless without some 
apprehension of the eternal principle; but the apprehension of the principle is 
too inadequate to the finite reason, to permit the insight to follow out ad/ its deter- 
minations without some reference to the facts actually determined. It will thus 
ever be true for the finite human reason, that with the mere facts of nature he can 
never rise to any science of nature, and with the partial apprehension of the prin- 
ciple he can never follow it out in all its necessary determinations, and hence his 
only sure progress must be, first an apprehension of the principle, more or less 
inadequately, and then a following out of the principle in its necessary laws by a 





*To avoid any possibility of misapprehension, we may state that the question 
under consideration is not whether the partial insight of the finite reason is in any 
sense commensurate with the all-perfect insight of the absolute reason, but 
whether the finite reason, like the absolute reason, to any extent, apprehends 
principle, without first having been carried up to it by some suggestive fact or 
facts which it governs. 
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reference to the actual facts that have already been determined by it. Pure prin- 
ciples will thus always be more clearly and completely read by the human mind 
where there is the most clear and complete possession of the actual facts, and the 
study of the principle in them and by them. The facts are nothing for philosophy 
except as seen to be determined in their principle, but they are much for philoso- 
phy when used by the insight for the development of the determinations of prin- 
ciple.” 


Again, we find (p. 256) the following characteristic lan- 
guage :—“ The universe in its eternal principles gives the cre- 
ation in Idea, and in this we know what is possible; but an 
insight of the universe in tts principles does not warrant the 
affirmation that what is so clearly possible to be, actually is. A 
universe so may be ; yea, if a universe of working central for- 
ces be brought into ewistence, so it must be ; but that the universe 
shall so be in actual fact, there is demanded the exertion of 
creative omnipotence.” He expressly says, in the same con- 
nection, that the reason detects in the created facts the Jaws 
by which they are governed, but in his system laws themselves 
are only facts, res geste, facta, things made, and, as facts, are 
determined by the pre-existing, unmade, eternal principles. 
Now the question is, whether he means that the reason ascends 
through the laws of the universe to the uncreated principles, 
or first, by a pure a priori effort apprehends the principles, and 
with them descends to laws and gives them a valid interpreta- 
tion? We confess ourselves unable to decide, and we respect- 
fully ask, whether an obscurity, of which we have heard com- 
plaint from the highest quarters, may not be the result of a res- 
ervation on this point? 

Let no one, however, who may be unaccustomed to the dis- 
cussion of such recondite and purely metaphysical questions, 
take alarm in regard to Dr. Hickok’s book. And if any pug- 
nacious theologer, of the exploded sensualistic school, thinks 
here to snatch a weapon with which to slay the founder of a 
new rationalism, we give him a friendly warning, and as- 
sure him that the only harm, or good, he can do with it, will 
be—to cut his own throat. A valid science of the universe, a 
Rational Cosmology, must be based upon eternal principles, 
and, practically, it makes no difference how we come in pos- 
session of these principles, if itso be that we do possess them. 
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We are now ready to examine the work in its details, but, as 
we said in the beginning, we have no space for that. If, in- 
deed, any one would see how the author represents the crea- 
tion of the universe; how, in his theory, God puts his simple 
activity in counter agency, makes act meet and hold act, and 
introduces within the same limits another activity working con- 
versely, or, in other words, how the divine Architect builds 
up the material world with an antagonistic force and a diremp- 
tive force, both derived from his pure spiritual agency, and 
forming in their interaction a compound material substance ; 
how the determination of space and time can be made only by 
these fixed forces, in position, and their perpetual changes, in 
succession; how space-filling force, indefinitely varying itself 
in rapidity, intensity, and direction of agency, gives the sufli- 
cient conditions for the entire origination and endless modifi- 
cations of our phenomenal experience, which is communicated 
through the organs of touch, taste, smell, sound, and vision; 
how the full conception of both statics and dynamics is in- 
volved in the thought-conception of this same space-filling 
force ; how every law of motion is necessarily determined to be 
as it has been found that it is, by the immutable principles of 
the true substantial matter; how “ an antagonisin of simple 
forces, which takes and holds position, and fills space, and thus 
constitutes that force which is the essence of matter, combined 
with a diremptive force that may work in it, has already with- 
in itself a nature (natura, a birth, a growth,) and by its creation 
it already exists under conditions and laws which determine 
both that it must and Aow it must produce itself onward in 
perpetual outgrowths, until its whole inner energy is exhaust- 
ed ;”* how the material creation must be a sphere; how mat- 
ter no more,draws matter than the pump sucks water, but all 
so called attraction is a real a tergo pushing, and therefore the 
principle of gravity must be found in the principle of ensphere- 





* “Tn nature, non datur casus, i. e., events without cause ; non datur fatum, i.e., 
events without a conditioned cause; non datur tnertia, ¢. ¢., a cessation of work- 
ing; non datur saltus, i. e., a leaping over some link in the series; and non datur 
vacuum, i. e., a chasm, or void within her sphere, where there is utter emp- 
tines.” 
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ing, which also holds good of globes relatively to each other ; 
how the principle of falling bodies is found in the idea of a con- 
stantly increasing inequality in antagonisms; how the princi- 
ples of electricity, heat, chemical action, crystallization, world- 
formations, planetary motion, light, geological formations, and 
stellar distribution, are found in diremption, working each way 
out from a limit, and counterworking with an antagonism com- 
ing up each way in the limit ;—he must go to the book itself, 
not in acaptious spirit, not with his mind made up beforehand 
against the conclusions reached, nor intendnig to say that, be- 
cause. Ae can find no meaning in it, ergo it contains no mean- 
ing. For most, Newton’s Principia, or the Mecanique Celeste, 
has little or no meaning, yet meaning it has for him who can 
understand it. 

But in this briefest summary, we have only canght the most 
shadowy glimpse of the new cosmic theory, and only of that 
side of it which explains physical creation. “Still the whole, 
vast, and complicated, yet orderly as it is, can be nothing but 
a magnificent machine; its whole substance is the balance of 
static, and its whole causal energy is the preponderance of dy- 
namic forces.” The world once made, the Absolute Spirit, for 
reason’s sake, for the sake of His own glory, superinduces up- 
on the forces already working a higher order of existence than 
any chemical combinations or crystalline concretions can reach. 
He puts forth His creative energy again, and behold, a new 
force, at once assimilative, formative, generative, which we 
call life! The life-force can make no manifestation of itself 
in its simple spiritual being, and must combine itself with ma- 
terial forces as a germ, and then go on to complete develop- 
ment. We cannot stop even to give, from our author’s point 
of view, a definition of the different principles of vegetable 
and animal life. Once more in human life we find the addi- 
tion of still another force, that of reason. “The Absolute 
Spirit cannot rejoice in his own work, except as it is made at 
last complete in itself, and possessing that which ha: an intrin- 
sic excellency that may properly use and exhaust for itself all 
this universe of created means, and be an end in which they 
are swallowed up. Without such a crown on nature, her last 
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birth and growth is wholly meaningless, and there has been 
nothing to work from, and nothing to work for, and therefore 
nothing worthy of the Great Architect to work owt. Superin- 
duced upon animal life, there must be the force of reason, 
which can read principles and law in itself, and control all 
animal feeling by them, and hold all of nature that is in him 
freely and joyfully subject to them. Such a union of the ani- 
mal and rational will be the human; not thing, but person ; 
in nature, and yet supernatural. While he can use all nature’s 
means for his ends, he can also know and commune with the 
God who reveals himself in nature, as partaking himself of his 
likeness. God may not only express himself in him as in all 
his works, but may reveal himself to him in ways which none 
of His created works can express, and bring him thus intelli- 
gently and eternally in adoring communion.” (p. 253.) 

Having thus “ attained the principles prior* to the facts,” 
he takes up most of the principles, item by item, in order to 
see how exactly they have determined the laws which we may 
find everywhere in the corresponding facts of the universal 
cosmos, as the careful observation of philosophical experiment 
gives them tous. He finds that the must be of his theory ex- 
actly corresponds with the zs of the actual world. 

There follows an appendix in which is shown the accordance 
of Rational Cosmology with the Mosaic history of Creation. 

The reader will get only the faintest notion of the rich con- 
tents of this extraordinary work, from the rapid sketch with 
which we have been obliged to content ourselves. We neither 
accept nor reject Dr. Hickok’s theory. Agreeing with 
him fully in his separation of the province of reason from 
that of the understanding, we believe in the possibility of 
Rational Cosmology ; but we freely confess our inability, with- 
out further study, to decide whether such a science is here 
actually achieved. Admitting its achievement, we verily have 
a new Instauration, placing the author by the side of Bacon. 





* Here again we are at a loes to know whether the author indicates that the at- 
tainment of a principle may be préor to allknowledge of fact, or that the principle 
precedes the fact in the order of creation. 
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We must have the concurrent judgment of capable men of 
science, however, before we can come to such a conclusion. 
Ilis theory rescues the universe from all dead-matter dog- 
matists, and makes it once more a cosmos, answering to the 
lofty idea of Plato, and worthily corresponding to the account 
given in the sublime opening of Genesis. Whether the 
theory be admitted or not, the book contains abundant philo- 
sophic gold for all explorers. The conception of God is as grand 
as that of Augustine or of Bossuet, and theology is forever 
rescued from the lower realm of sense, and the fatal enclosure 
of understanding. With strong, integral, steady intellect, the 
author steers clear of the Scylla of dualism, without running 
into the Charybdis of pantheism. Having clearly apprehend- 
ed the idea of an independent creation a nihilo, he shuns 
the stupendous a priori error of Descartes, Spinoza, and 
Leibnitz, carelessly repeated by Cousin, and stolen by Cole- 
ridge, that “the law of causality holds only between homoge- 
neous things, @. ¢., things having some common property,”*— 
“quee res nihil commune inter se habent, earum una alterius 
causa esse non potest,” +— and, consequently, is not obliged to 
make the world spirit, inasmuch as God is spirit, nor God matter, 
inasmuch as the world is matter; nor, furthermore, to introduce 
optimism into the moral order, inasmuch as God is the Good. 
Weare not unacquainted with the labors of Wolfius, nor with the 
Dissertation of the learned Mosheim in his Latin translation of 
Cudworth’s Jnéellectual system ; we have examined the treatise 
of Heydenreich,t and have not omitted in our philosophical 
reading the Cosmological portions of the writings of leading 
metaphysicians since the time of Plato, but we do not hesitate 
to pronounce this work of Dr. Hickok to be preéminent among 
those, which, in the whole history of speculative thought, are 
worthy of being compared with the Zimeus. Standing upon 
the hights of modern science, his range of vision over the actual 





* Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, vol. I, c. 8. 
+ Spinoza’s Ethica (de Deo,) 1. i. prop. 3. Quoted by Mill, Logic, p. 474 of the 


American reprint. 
+ Num ratio humana sua vi et sponte contingere possit notionem creationis ex 


nihilo, Leipzig, 1790. 
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is necessarily wider than that of the Athenian, while, taught 
by the great master, his method is the same. The Rational 
Cosmology is a new glory of philosophic literature, which it 
behooves all teachers of physical science as well as teachers and 
students of metaphysics to read and ponder well. If America 
neglects such a work, so much the worse—for her. We have 
here once more a reassertion of the only doctrine that can en- 
able us to resist the tyranny of fatalism, or fortify us against 
the rallying hosts of materialism. ‘The doctrine,” says Plato, 
“which has propagated impiety among men, and occasioned 
all erroneous opinions concerning the nature of the Deity, is 
that which, reversing the real consecution of existence, affirms, 4 
in regard to the generation of the universe, that to be posterior, : 
which is, in truth, the cause, and that to be antecedent, which I: 
is no more than the effect. For, though mind and its operations ; 
are anterior to matter and its phenomena, and though nature 
and natural production are preceded and determined by intelli- 
gence and design, some, however, have preposterously regard- 
ed nature as the first or generative principle, and mind as merly 
the derivative of corporeal organism.”* ‘ What,” says Jacobi,t+ 
“in opposition to fate, constitutes the ruling principle of the 
universe into a true God, is termed Providence. Where there 
is no forecast there is no intelligence, and where intelligence 4 
is, there also is there Providence. This alone is mind; and to 
what only is of mind, respond the feelings that manifest its ex- 
istence in ourselves,— Wonder, Veneration,. Love.” 
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* De Legibus, x. + Werke, ii, S. 54. 
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Arr. VIIL—DR, CLEAVELAND’S ANNIVERSARY SERMON. 


A Sermon, delivered on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Author's ministry, in the Third Congregational Church, 
New Haven, July 25th, 1858. By Exisua Lorp Cieave- 
tanp. New Haven: Thomas H. Pease. 


’ As the conductors of the New Englander are on terms of 
personal friendship and Christian fellowship with the author of 
this discourse, we are extremely reluctant to give any such 
5 notice of it as we are compelled to give by the consideration 


fe J ° ° 
$ that silence would probably be construed into assent to his 
5 gross and grievous misrepresentations of his ministerial breth- 


ren in New Haven, and of the recently deceased and greatiy 
beloved Dr. Taylor. Our only object now is to put on record, 
in the briefest manner, our denial of some of t!:e chief of these 
misrepresentations, that they may not be taken as true because 
uncontradicted. 


“T came to this city the first week in January, 1833, attracted by the fame of 
the Professor of theology in Yale College, then in the high noon of his power; 
and my sole purpose was to spend a year in attending his lectures; a purpose 
which was but partially realized, in consequence of the call, soon after received, 
to become your pastor. On the second Sabbath after my arrival, I made my first 
appearance before this church. In one of my sermons on that occasion, I dwelt 
upon the duty of loving God for what He is in Himself, and not merely for what 
He does in our behalf. This idea of disinterested benevolence, I was informed 
the next day, by two theological students who had listened to the sermon, was re- 
garded, in the school of the prophets here, as au exploded error; and that when I 
came to hear the discussions of the lecture room, I should undoubtedly exchange 
a it for that utilitarian philosophy which makes our own happiness the ultimate end 
of all moral action. This was my first introduction to the ‘New Haven theology.’ 
The impression it made on my mind, was far from being favorable. Isaw that the 
new theory struck at the foundation of virtue, and must vitally affect the whole 
system of theology built upon it.” 
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Who these “two theological students” were we are not told. 
They may have been ignorant and incompetent exponents of 
Dr. Taylor’s views, or, which is more probable, they may have 
been wags, imposing on the author’s credulity and fear 
of heresy. However that may be, Dr. Cleaveland is responsi- 
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ble for the impression which he makes, and evidently designed 
to make, in this sermon, that Dr. Taylor did regard “ the duty 
of loving God for what He is in Himself, and not merely for 
what He does in our behalf,” as “an exploded error.” As 
competent witnesses on this point, we declare this to be a gross 
misrepresentation of Dr. Taylor. He never denied, and, in his 
forcible way, would have denounced any denial of “the duty 
of loving God for what He is in Himself, and not merely for 
what He does in our behalf.” And as to the “ utilitarian 
philosophy ” of Dr. Taylor, without here expressing either 
assent or dissent respecting it, we say it is the philosophy of 
the elder Edwards and many other theologians of high repu- 
tation for orthodoxy ; it is the philosophy which is definitely 
stated and defended by Dr. Dwight, in his Sermon on “ Utility 
the foundation of virtue”—a sermon to which Dr. Taylor 
used to refer his students as the best published statement of the 
truth on that subject. It is manifestly untrue and unjust, 
therefore, in Dr. Cleaveland, to speak of it as “the new 
theory,” or as Dr. Taylor’s peculiar theory. 

He says, again, 

“T could find neither in the Bible nor human experience, that native free- 
dom from sin, that undiminished power of will, that limitation of the Spirit's office 
work, and that enthronement of reason as the judge of Scripture, so confidently 
maintained by the friends of the new theology. I had no choice left me, there- 
fore, as an honest man, but to abide in that system of truth called Calvinistic, but 
really Christian, which had always satisfied the demands of my reason.” 

Here, again, we say, this is palpable and injurious misrepre- 
sentation. Dr. Taylor and those agreeing with him, who are 
here meant by “the friends of the new theology,” did not 
teach, as this paragraph virtually declares, that men are 
not by nature sinners. They did no¢ teach that the human 
will is unaffected by sin, or by the apostasy. They did not 
teach any “ limitation of the Spirit’s office-work.” They did 
not teach any “enthronement of reason as the judge of 
Scripture.” And though we dislike calling the system of 
divine truth by any human name, we add, that, according to 
theological nomenclature, the system of truth taught by them 
is “ Calvinistic,” as near surely to being strictly Calvinistic as 

that which is held by the author of this sermon; though, if 
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it were not Calvinistic, it might still be Christian. Does Dr. 
Cleaveland hold, as his language implies, that no other view of 
the system of divine truth than the Calvinistic, that of our 
Methodist brethren, or our Lutheran brethren, for instance, is 
“really Christian?” Dr. Cleaveland speaks in this sermon of 
“the immunity of the dead.” He does not seem to have re- 
garded it in the case of Dr. Taylor. 

But the most offensive passage in the sermon is this: 

“ These five and twenty years have brought other and more significant changes 
in their train. The heated atmosphere of the religious community here, which I 
found so impatient of dissent on my first arrival in the city, has sensibly cooled 
down and given place to a larger and kindlier spirit. The enthusiasm felt here a 
quarter of a century ago for the then recent scheme of theology, has greatly 
abated. New parties have arisen, contending for new issues. The current of 
theological opinion and speculation is seeking other channels, and assuming other 
phases. In this process of disintegration and reconstruction, some have fallen 
back on positions more in sympathy with the older theology, and into a style of 
preaching less rationalistic and more scriptural ;—while others are pushing their 
investigations in the opposite direction, farther from the central doctrines of the 
Gospel,—the Trinity, atonement, and justification by faith,—éxchanging signals of 
sympathy with unitarians, transcendentalists, pantheists, and I know not what 
besides.” 

The latter part of this paragraph is a grievous, injurious and 
amazing misrepresentation, for which Dr. Cleaveland, as a 
Christian gentleman, should repent, and do works meet for re- 
pentance. It is amazing that knowing as he does his brethren 
in the ministry in New Haven, he should make such a state- 
ment respecting them, or any of them. “ Pushing their in- 
vestigations in the opposite direction, farther from the central 
doctrines ot the gospel,—the Trinity, Atonement, and Justifica- 
tion by faith!” We hope that no one will ever be so reckless 
as this in regard to Dr. Cleaveland’s reputation and usefulness. 
He ought to know, for he has abundant means of knowing, 
that there is not one of his associates in the office of congre- 
gational pastors, in “the city” of which he speaks, who does not 
stand fully, tirmly, unequivocally, expressedly and earnestly, 
on the platform of New England orthodoxy of any and all 
schools, with respect to “ the central doctrines of the gospel— 
the Trinity, Atonement, and Justification by faith.” “ Ex- 
changing signals of sympathy with Unitarians/” This was 
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understood by the most intelligent hearers of the sermon, and 
was generally understood, to refer to Prof. Huntington’s 
preaching for one of the pastors of New Haven. This seems 
the only interpretation of which it is capable. If it does not 
mean this, we do not know what it can mean. Now Dr. 
Cleaveland knows, or ought to know, that Prof. Huntington 
has said and published that he ¢s not a Unitarian. He knows 
that Prof. Huntington has professed his faith in the Detty of 
Christ in his published sermons—saying of Christ, “ He is 
spoken of (in the Scriptures) as man, and he is spoken of as 
God.” ‘There can be no half-way statement here, without a 
wrong to philosophy and faith both. That in Christ which is 
not human is God,—verily, literally and strictly God, as truly 
God, and in the same sense God, as the Father is God.” He 
knows that Prof. Huntington republished, and substantially 
accorded with, a sermon on the Atonement, which was preach- 
ed by his New Haven friend as “ Concio ad clerum,” and 
was pronounced ‘on all hands to be fully orthodox. He knows, 
for so he has been personally assured, that his brother, who in- 
vited Dr. Huntington to preach, and who has had abundant 
opportunities of knowing his sentiments, regards him as 
soundly orthodox on all the essential doctrines of the Gospel. 
Yet, after all this, Dr. Cleaveland speaks of that brother 
as exchanging signals of sympathy with Unitarians! Has he 
forgotten the commandment which says, “ Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbor?” Or-has he become so 
zealous for the doctrines, that he ignores the precepts of the 
Gospel? But we proceed. “Exchanging signals of sympathy 
with transcendentalists and pantheists /” Any one who knows 
the sentiments of Dr. Huntington, knows that no one can pos- 
sibly be more decidedly opposed to transcendentalism and 
pantheism than he. “ Exchanging signals of sympathy with, 
I know not what.” We suppose this was intended to express 
something very bad, but what, the author himself does not 
seem to know. On the whole, we say, not in anger but with 
a sense of grief and wrong, that we have rarely known a more 
reckless and groundless piece of defamation. 

In looking around for the possible meanings of this para- 
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graph, we have thought that it might refer to fellowship with 
Dr. Bushnell. But this is not the natural and proper interpre- 
tation ; and it is not the interpretation which was put upon it | 
by hearers of the sermon generally. But if it does refer to 
Dr. Bushnell, it is grossly unjust. For his published writings 
abundantly prove that he is neither Unitarian, nor transcen- 
dentalist, nor pantheist. Nor has he exchanged “signals of 
sympathy ” with them. And if he has exchanged “signals 
of sympathy ” with “I know not what,” we would like to 
know how it can be proved ? 

Into the account which is given in this discourse of the 
“ difficulties,’ which resulted in the decision of the Third 
Church and Society to leave their house of worship, we will not 
enter. There is another side to that story, which may be 
pertinently given wher the history is written of the church 
which was immediately formed in that house of worship by 
the large minority left behind. We may say, however, that 
there is a sufficient explanation of the running down of the 
church and congregation under our author’s ministry at that 
time, without imputing it, as he does, to the refusal of the 
stockholders to relinquish the lawful interest on their property, 
and also without imputing any lack of ability or fidelity to the 
pastor. That explanation is found in the facts, that Dr. 
Cleaveland was settled, as a reputed “ new school” theolo- 
gian, of rather an advanced type, over a decided “ new 
school” church and congregation, containing many warm 
personal friends of Dr. Taylor ;—a church which Dr. Taylor 
had organized, and had ministered to in its earlier years; and 
that in the course of five years he changed into a decided 
“old school” theologian, and aun open, decided and partisan 
opponent of Dr. Taylor. Certain it is that the church and 
congregation, formed by the remaining minority in the sanctu- 
ary which he deserted, soon became a flourishing one, and has 
enjoyed decided prosperity. We may say, also, that the 
history of his ministry would have been more complete and 
correct, if, instead of leaving the impression that he enter- 
tained “old school” views, when he was ordained, he had 
frankly stated that he was then what was called “a Cole- 
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ridge-man,” It is well recollected that on his examination, 
some were far from being satisfied with the view he then pre- 
sented of the atonement ; which was the “ Coleridge” view, 
and was accounted scantily orthodox. This change of theo- 
logical views and sympathies nowhere appears in this Aistorical 
discourse. Moreover, the account of leaving the house of 
worship, and of the period between that and the entrance into 
the new sanctuary, would have been more complete and 
honorable, if it had been stated not only that they worshiped 
in “ Saunders’ Hall,” but that they worshiped for a time in 
the chapel of the First Church ; which was immediately and 
gratuitously offered them. This feature of “ the persecution ” 
has no place in this history. 
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» Art. IX.—SELF-SUPPORTING MISSIONARY COLONIZATION, 
y 
f Trve religion is that union between man and his Maker, 
; which promotes and secures man’s highest well being. Chris- 
l tianity is that system or plan by which that union may be re- 
l 2 stored when it has ceased to exist. The obligation of extend- 
q ing Christianity is the acknowledged duty of every Christian, 
4 —made such, Ist, by the specific direction of its author, Christ. 
j 2d, by the intrinsic reasonableness of the course. 3d, by the 


intense desires of his own heart. Christianity supplies the needs 
of the world, and develops the highest style of man. 

The duty being admitted, the great question must be, “ How 
can it best be done ?” 

The most prominent among the evidences of Christianity is 
its power—power to bless man as a moral, an intellectual and 
a physical being. 

Christianity as a moral power, commends itself by its 
ability to develop man’s highest nature. It rescues the soul 
from the dominion of evil; cleanses and develops the con- 
science, secures the right action of the will, fastens the affec- 
tions on an infinitely worthy object; writes the law of love 
on the heart, produces perfect concord in thesoul, and harmony 
with God. As an intellectual power it enlarges the mind, and 
stimulates it to the highest degree of healthy effort. It does 
this by its direct teachings, by its overwhelming motives, and 
by the example and fellowship of its Divine author. As a 
physical power, it surrounds us with the comforts of civilized 
life, promotes our temporal well being as a good in itself, be- 
sides furnishing the necessary means whereby its higher pow- 
er can be made efficient. 

These several departments of the power of Christianity are 
to be ranked according to the relative values of the interests 
which they promote and secure. Considered with reference to 
human agency in working these powers, we may say, first, that 
the purer the form of Christianity propagated, the greater and 
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more beneficent wil! be all the results. Secondly, that the true 
order of these departments must be kept steadily in view, if we 
desire to extend the blessings of the Gospel ; for on this depends 
the successful working of the whole. The moral power is the lo- 
comotive, without which the train will not move. Leave out 
of view the work of Christianity on the heart of man, and its 
other blessings would soon disappear or be changed into a curse. 
The only case, when an apparent or temporary inversion of 
this order is justified, is when a platform is needed on which 
the Gospel in her purity can stand. A track needs to be laid 
before either engine or cars can move. 

The history of Christianity shows, that it has been this man- 
ifestation of power that has commended its principles to the 
attention of men, as well as wrought its beneficent work among 
them, when received. 

Its divine founder invariably appealed to his works as proof 
of his divine mission. “ If ye believe not me, believe the works.” 
“The works that I do they bear witness of me.” The apostles 
made asimilar appeal, and presented similar credentials. They 
could do for the world what the world needed, and what 
others could not do. There was something in Christianity, as 
produced and acted in these men, that would and did com- 
mend it, in spite of all opposition. Modern missionaries have 
done the same. They have not scrupled to exhibit its power 
to the extent that they possessed it, wherever they have gone. 
They have, though not possessed with miraculous powers, im- 
itated their example. 

They have commended its moral power in their preaching, 
in their lives, and in their deaths. They have all exhibited 
something which was unknown before, and which commend- 
ed itself to the reason of the heathen as a manifestly superior 
gift. 

They have coummended its intellectual power, by exhibiting 
it in themselves, and as fast as they have gained converts, in 
them. No missionary has ever felt called upon to relinquish 
the manifest intellectual superiority he enjoyed by virtue of 
his Christian character and Christian education, lest the high- 
er, moral power of Christianity should be thereby eclipsed, or 
its honors dimmed. 
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They have also to some extent commended its physical ad- 
vantages, even in their first approaches, as evidences of its 
truth, and as motives for its cordial reception ; but to a less de- 
gree than they were justly entitled, and we think bound to do. 

Christianity is now of age, and rich in accumulated results. 
She can bring the history of the past as proof of her prowess, 
and demonstrative of her divine mission. Early Christianity had 
no past to which she could appeal. She could only say, “See 
what I can do,”—See what I do.” Christianity of age can 
say, “ Behold what I Aave done.” Christianity in her infaney 
had special communications of power that engrossed attention, 
and commended her work; she raised the dead, healed diseas- 
es, spake with tongues, and breathed a new spirit into men. 
Modern Christianity is more than compensated for what she 
has lost in these respects, by her power to appeal to the results 
of her work of centuries. 

The question we have to make is this,—Is she at liberty to 
lay these aside in her advances in new fields, as she goes for- 
ward in obedience to the Master, to subdue the world? 

We would by no means urge that the temporal advantages 
of Christianity should be made the leading power in mission- 
ary operations, nor that the Divine order should be varied or 
reversed. Let the higher moral power of Christianity take the 
lead as it ought; let the pure spiritual Gospel have the first 
place; pure and uncompromising in its morals, and high toned 
in its spirituality. But let Christianity go neither with her 
spiritual power alone, nor with a few meagre representatives 
of her intellectual and physical energies, but with a large 
attendance—with her whole family if possible; let the intel- 
lectual power which she has developed go with her as her 
willing servant—never more honored than when doing her 
honor; let the arts and the sciences of which she is the 
parent, and the physical energy which she has created, accom- 
pany her as a body-guard in her aggressive march, and let her 
not scorn to take with her a liberal portion of that material 
wealth which owes its existence to her fostering care; let 
there be an organization for the purpose of combining all the 
forces which she has a right to lead, and let her present at her 
VOL. XVI. 54 
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first advances into a new field, all the evidences which prove 
her divine. 

For example, let an organization be formed for a new settle- 
ment in a new state or territory, wherever the low value of 
real estate indicates the need of Christian institutions. Then 
let a tract of land be secured. Let the financial agent and the 
missionary be the first men on the ground; let them be the 
fathers of the place, and thus make Christianity the pioneer of 
civilization. 

Let this organization erect a steam-mill, boarding house, 
church and school house. There are religious journals enough, 
themselves the proofs and the fruits of Christianity, to adver- 
tise the enterprise and draw around Christian institutions thus 
planted a Christian community. One-half or three-fourths of 
the land should be sold to the first settlers at the original cost. 
The increase of value to the remainder will be sufficient to 
plant one or more such colonies ; or a portion can be devoted 
to public improvements, such as are ordinarily found only in 
older communities, enhancing still more the value of the 
whole. 

In this way institutions are made to preach, presenting the 
power of a well developed, harmonious whole. 


There are some probable objections which ought to be 
noticed. 

1. Js not danger to be apprehended from accumulation of 
capital ? 

This may be obviated by selling all, except that needed for 
public improvements, at original cost; or accumulations may 
be limited by pre-arrangements, and the surplus devoted to the 
settlement of another missionary colony ; or to any other 
object of benevolence, after repaying the original investment. 

2. Is there not danger that this material Christianity will 
take the lead, and that piety will be dwarfed or distanced ? 

Yes! But so far as we can see, no more than exists else- 
where. Christianity always develops power, and power in 
human hearts is always dangerous. There is danger in every 
church organization. Churches have power proportioned to 
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their piety, intelligence, zeal, numbers, and the good they have 
done, and this power 7s sometimes abused. There is danger in 
our mission stations. The successful missionary becomes a 
bishop or a pope, almost in spite of himself. All the hier- 
archies of the world testify to this danger. There is danger 
in every missionary organization at home. They centralize 
vast power, vast in proportion to the good they have done, and 
the fact that they have gained their power in this way, is no 
certain proof that it will not be used to do mischief. But 
must we, therefore, dispense with missions, and churches, and 
organizations? Or must we send out the individual mission- 
ary as powerless as it is possible to make him? Even then we 
do not escape danger. For if he goes with no other aid than 
that of the unseen divinity within, and succeeds, even then the 
development of material wealth will be the sure, ultimate re- 
sult, and then the same danger recurs. Is it not better to re- 
member that “ eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” and 
to go forward gradually by constant watchfulness, as best we 
may, against acknowledged danger, in all cases where power is 
lodged in human laws? The character of such a colony, as is 
here proposed, will depend greatly upon the character of the 
pioneers. We do not see that it would be more difficult for 
spiritual Christianity te retain her proper place when once in- 
stalled there than at home; nor that it would not be easier to 
keep the place when gained, than to get it when pre-oceupied 
by a hostile power. 

3. Well not such a plan tend to materialize and degrade 
Christianity ? 

We do not see how it is liable to materialize Christianity 
more than our present plan of operating. We depend now 
upon material ships and steam-cars to transport our missiona- 
ries; upon material printing and presses, and types to print 
their books and Bibles; and material aid to comfort and sus- 
tain them in their work. We have a class of men devoted to 
the collection of funds in a great variety of ways. No benevo- 
lent organization has as yet felt called upon to reject the aid of 
material wealth, but, on the contrary, the continual plea has 
been and is, there is need of more. If no honest method of 
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giving them material aid and comfort has tended to material- 
ize the Christianity which they have sent—and for fifty years 
that objection has not been raised—we do not see how any 
honest means of giving them an abundance can doit. Must 
we admit that while the Gospel does indubitably send material 
aid to extend her triumphs, she can only be saved from being 
materialized and degraded by being stinted and starved and 
prohibited the use of her own earnings in doing her own work? 

We say, on the contrary, that she has no right ever to 
appear as a beggar, appealing to those who have been made 
rich by her efforts for whatever they may please to give, and 
that she is degraded whenever the appeai is made in her 
name. She has a right to ask of any of her friends what she 
has lent, and, if so, a perfect right to use that which she 
chooses to retain in her own hands. 

4. There is no apostolic precedent for this. 

There is no such precedent for preaching the Gospel with- 
out the gift of tongues, nor for theological seminaries, nor for 
the modern style of preaching, nor for previous preparation 
in the study of written sermons. Apostolic teaching ran in 
this way: “Take no thought what ye shall say, for it shall 
be given you in that hour what ye shall say and what ye 
shall speak,” and apostolic precedent practiced on this teach- 
ing. Where is the precedent for printing Bibles or tracts, 
or for forming missionary organizations? And must we give 
up all these for want of a precedent? Is not the common 
sense of the matter this—that we are bound to use all our 
powers, our wealth, and our skill in furthering the extension 
of the glad tidings of great joy, with its blessings to all people? 
And is it not a fair inference, that if there is now no commu- 
nication of miraculous power to assist in spreading the Gospel, 
and if there is another power which did not exist then, itself 
confessedly the offspring of the Gospel; a power which, in 
the absence of the other must be used, it is an intimation of 
God’s providence that it was from the beginning intended 
as asubstitute? Christ we know declared that His kingdom 
was not of this world; but this must be harmonious with the 
other teaching, that the kingdoms of this world are yet to 
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become the kingdoms of our Lord; that holiness to the Lord 
is to be written even upon the bells of the horses; and that the 
material wealth of this entire world is yet to be consecrated 
to His service and His glory. 

Then, and not till then, will the Gospel be honored as it 
ought, and man be blest to his highest ebtthly capacity. 

In conclusion, we submit that the simple question to be 
answered is, ‘ what kind of emigration or colonization shall 
we have?” Emigration and colonization there will be to the 
west, and to the south, and toother lands. Yankees are found 
in all lands where the sun shines. Even the story that is told 
of a British commander, who had discovered a new continent 
as he supposed in the South Pacific, and who, on rounding a 
headland in his boat, in order to take formal possession of the 
newly discovered territory in the name of his sovereign, was 
hailed by a Yankee skipper to know if he wanted a pilot, is 
hardly a caricature. Emigration is a passion with our people 
—with Christians as well as others. Shall all these migrate to 
new colonies under the banners of Mammon, to throw away 
their influence and to make shipwreck of faith? Or shall they 
go organized by Christianity and under the banner of the 
cross# Under which king, Christian—speak ! 
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Art. X.—THE HIGH SCHOOL POLICY O% MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tue assumption of the state is that the highest intelligence 
is the highest good of the entire population. Ignorance, vice, 
and crime, are known to be both dwarfing and expensive to 
society. It is felt to be better economy te sustain the common 
school and normal school than the reform school, the college 
than the penitentiary. The state assumes also, that the physi- 
cal, mental and moral treasures, embraced in what we call child- 
hood, belong, as so much capital, to the state as well as to the 
parents. And so the state undertakes to provide for, invest, 
develop, and look after this childhood treasure, in such a way 
that it shall pay the highest dividends to tue commonwealth. 

And no distinctions in social condition, as marked by wealth 
or poverty, by native or foreign parentage, by religious differ- 
ences, or by character high or low, divert the state from her 
one purpose, to give to all, equally, the best possible common 
school advantages. The state, as the will of the mass imper- 
sonated, nay, as a divine agent, goes by all parents and guard- 
ians, over all obstacles, through wealth and poverty, alike into 
the noblest mansion and the turf shanty, till it finds the child. 
And while that is between the years of five and fifteen, the 
state offers to it, and presses on it, quarterly; and annually, and 
at public expense, a good education. Without hat or shoe 
the child may be, but it must not be without text-book and 
teacher. Half fed, that child may leave some humble cottage, 
or crazy garret, but the same school-room and fire, the same 
teacher and apparatus, are prepared for him that are prepared 
for the son of affluence. For him of pennyless parentage the 
public treasury is as full and as free as it is for the heir of the 
highest tax-payer. His blood may be all foreign, or a cross of 
‘all the bloods of polyglot Europe. It is the same to him as 
though he were a direct descendant of John Hancock. Thestate 
.assumes the right, and the responsibility to give to that child, 
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at public expense, the best possible common school education. 
And so every child in the state has opened for it a substan- 
tial highway to the forces, duties and honors of manhood. This 
is the noble theory of Massachusetts, and the fruits of it, as a 
working policy, are among the brighter glories of this ancient 
commonwealth. 


§ I. Jn carrying out this policy the demand for a High 
School is obvious and reasonable. 

For when the number of pupils in a given school, being of 
different studies and attainments, becomes so great as to need 
two teachers, it is obviously best to divide t’:at school on 
the basis of scholarship. One division is then a High School 
with reference to the other. And when this one becomes so 
large as to necessitate another division, that division should 
also be made on the same principle as the first. Then the 
division embracing the pupils of the highest attainments 
will constitute a High School in comparison with the other 
two. And it is reasonable to continue these divisions, eleva- 
ting each High School higher and higher till one of two things 
is obtained. 

The process should continue till there are not pupils enough 
to constitute a still higher school, or till those wishing to pur- 
sue more advanced studies are prepared to leave for the scien- 
tific and professional school, or for college. Of the soundness 
of this policy of grading schools and classifying scholars accord- 
ing to studies and attainments, practical educators have no 
question. Indeed, most of the towns in the state have so grad- 
ed and classified as to have their lower and upper schools; that 
is, they have their High School. And this, each town or city has 
raised higher and higher, as expediency dictated. Some towns, 
with a sufficient number of pupils, have provided the means 
for a school affording all the advantages of an ordinary acade- 
my. And when a town has this number of scholars, who 
seek such advantages, the state urges it to support such a 
school, as its best policy. Its support is one of those home 
provisions that our practical sense at once suggests and adopts, 
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and nothing but insidious and slow working influences have es- 
tablished the practice in many towns, of sending their youth 
abroad for academic instruction. 


§ Il. The earliest policy of the Massachusetts colony se- 
cured this obviously reasonable provision of a High School. 

As early as 1647, a law was passed binding every town of 
one hundred families to support a High School, whose teacher 
should be “able to instruct youth so far as they may be fitted 
for the university.” The penalty of non-compliance was five 
pounds perannum. In 1671, this penalty was increased to ten 
pounds; in 1683 totwenty pounds. In 1718 it was raised tothirty 
pounds for every town of one hundred and fifty families, and 
ten pounds additional for every additional fifty families. And 
afterwards, as the wealth of the towns increased, the General 
Court increased the penalty. And we should remember that 
this legal provision for the education of the children, even for be- 
ing “ fitted for the university,” was made within thirty years 
of the landing of the Pilgrims. It was while the forest and the 
Indian yet frowned on them, while the soil was but little bro- 
ken by agriculture, and while buildings, roads, bridges, and the 
most of the primary comforts of civilization were in their small 
beginnings. And when that law was passed, the entire popu- 
lation of the colony was not probably over twenty one thousand 
souls, while the entire colonial valuation would fall below that 
of many a private citizen of to-day in the state. Such was 
their compass of thought and pecuniary liberality for the good 
of posterity. Richly have we entered into the fruit of their 
labors ; for this colonial policy, enlarged, invigorated, and at 
length adopted by the state, has become the right arm of our 
strength. To no postion of the civil policy of our ancestors do 
we owe so much, as to their common school system, culmina- 
ting in the public High School. 

But this system of the indiscriminate education of all the child- 
ren of the state at public expense gradually lost its efficiency. 
Of the causes of so sad a result we have now to take notice in 
unfolding the state policy with reference to the High School, 
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and the relative importance of such a school to the entire sys- 
tem of popular education. 


§ Il. Zhe imminent danger of the common school system 
of Massachusetts in the first quarter of the present century. 

The Board of Education, in their Twentieth Report, made 
the statement “that the public schools were losing their effi- 
ciency, and the system itself its vitality. This alarmed pat- 
riotic and good men, and gave rise, in 1834, to provision for a 
school fund, and to the establishment, in 1837, of the Board of 
Edueation.”* 

The peril was indeed imminent. “ Patriotic and good men 
were alarmed” with reason. The Honorable Horace Mann, 
in his First Report, as Secretary of the Board of Education, 
speaks of the state of the public schools as “ caleulated to ex- 
cite the deepest alarm in every mind which sees the charac- 
ter of the next generation of men foreshadowed and prophe- 
sied in the direction which is given to the children of this.” 

The causes, nature and extent of this peril of a system, so vi- 
tally important to the highest welfare of the state, may be ex- 
pressed in few words. 

In speaking of the causes of this deplorable state of things, 
the Board of Education, in their Twentieth Report, as quoted 
above, use this language: “ With the increase of population, 
the.concentration of wealth, and thedivision of sects and of 
classes, numerous private schools sprang up, and it was found 
that the public schools were loosing their efficiency, and the sys- 
tem itself its vitality.” Here is indicated the root of the evil, 
and one sentence declares it. By common consent the High 
School feature of the old colonial system of 1647, had gone 
into disuse, and the private school system had taken its place. 
So those deeply interested for their own children, and having 
the wealth to do as they pleased, diverted their children, their 
money and their interest, from the public to the private 
school. The consequences were natural, necessary, and full of 
evil for the community at large. 

In the public school the grade of studies and of scholarship 








* Twentieth Annual Report, p. 5. 
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fell off. Inferior teachers were consequently tolerated. The 
public school houses were neglected as to location, and archi- 
tectural improvements for utility, comfort and taste. The 
office of Prudential Committee, whose duty it was to procure 
a teacher, became a burden bereft of honor, and was shuffled 
off on some absentee, or nassed through the district in rotation, 
as a trial that each must share in turn. So loose became the 
public sentiment that the law of 1826 allowed the committee 
to engage the teacher without personal examination. Later 
legislation corrected this error. Yet, in 1838, Mr. Mann says: 
“ From the best information I have been able to obtain, I am 
led to believe that in a majerity of instances the examination 
is either wholly omitted, or is formal and superficial.”* The 
law required that the teacher should have a certificate of appro- 
bation from the superintending committee before commencing 
his school. Yet,says Mr. Mann, “ From facts which have come 
to my knowledge, I am constrained to believe that in two- 
thirds at least of. the towns in the commonwealth, this pro- 
vision of the law is more or less departed from.”+ 

There came also into the schools a great and perplexing 
variety of text-books, making classification and reasonable 
progress in the pupils impossible. An indifferent commu- 
nity would not sustain the committee in obeying the laws that 
required a uniformity of text-books. Each new teacher in- 
troduced his favorite author; stranger scholars brought their 
books from another district, or town, or state; the old ones of 
others were supposed by the parents to be good while they held 
together, and when one disappeared, leat by leaf, like those of 
the Sibyl, it was replaced by the one last published.t So was 





* First Annual Report of Board of Education, p. 28. + Ib. p. 31. 

¢ It is fresh in our own memory, that at a much later period than this, we found, 
as Superintending Committee, ten different arithmetics in one district school. 
And we remember, too, that cloudy Clan-Alpine gathering of the constituency, to 
hear our reasons for excluding the motley ten, to give place to Greenleaf’s 
series. And we remember, too, that one man, the head of a large family, who 
had but lately become able to read in simple sentences, gave it as his deliberate 
opinion that Greenleaf’s Arithmetic was not fit for his children. We never told 
the author, being tender of his feelings, and so he has since published several 
other mathematical works, And we very distinctly remember, too, that all the 
little mathematicians in that school did use Greenleaf’s Arithmetic 
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confusion confounded in the text-books in about one-third of 
the towns.* And so indifferent had the mass become to 
securing the poor advantages of the common school as it was, 
that in winter about one-third of those of legal age for attend- 
ance, absented themselves, and two-fifths in summer.t Both 
official and parental visitation of the schools was sadly neglect- 
ed. In 1837, the state employed about three thousand 
teachers. “But,” says the same indefatigable secretary of 
the Board, “ they have not one thousandth part of the super- 
vision which watches the same number of persons, having the 
care of cattle, or spindles, or of the retail of shop-goods.”t 


Now it is a highly practical question to the friends of popu- 
lar education, what had thus weakened and degraded a public 
school system, originally and inherently so good. Doubtless 
other and lighter causes had their influence, but the main 
cause was one and distinct. The colonial feature of the sys- 
tem, that made provision for a High School, in towns of one 
hundred families and over, and the state feature that qualified 
this requisition so as to embrace only towns of five hundred 
families and over, was overlooked and forgotten. Thts the 
system failed to provide for those pupils who had passed the 
simpler rudiments of an English education. So these who felt 
the need that their children should have what had been thus 
dropped from a perfect system, were forced to the establishment 
and patronage of private schools. Thus their children, and 
money, and interest, were turned into private channels. This 
was the fatal crisis in the working of the system. Tere and 
herein began the era of decline. And for thirty years or so, 
prior to 1836, this decline was rapid. 


§IV. Significant facts illustrating the danger to which our 
public school system was exposed by the extension of the private 
school system. 

3y private schools is meant any and all, whether incorpora- 
ted or not, that are sustained by private funds, and receive only 
the patronage of contributors. 


* First Annual Report of Board of Education, p. 35. {Ib. p. 37.  tIb. p. 40. 
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Twenty-five years ago the common school system had be. 
come so deteriorated, insufficient and unacceptable, that about 
one-sixth of all the children in the state, of suitable age for 
the school room, had been withdrawn from the public, and 
placed in the private school. The amount of money paid for 
these in tuition, was $323,026.75. At the same time the 
amount of public tax money expended on the other five-sixths 
of the children, was only $465,228.04. That is, about three- 
sevenths of all money, paid for the education of the children 
of the state, was paid for the tuition of one-sixth of them in 
private schools.* Now it is perfectly in accordance with what 
is well known of the principles and practices of human nature 
to assume that as the private school money increased, in this 
case, the public school money decreased. One gained, while 
five lost, in this division of the educatioral interest. About 
the same time, or in 1836, there were in the state but fourteen 
public High Schools, such as the ancient policy contemplated, 
exclusive of those in Boston. Yet the number of private schools 
was eight hundred and fifty-four.t Wemake note here of the 
foresight of our Puritan ancestors, who anticipated the demand 
for Wiigh school instruction, and provided for it by statute in 
such way that the poor, as well as the rich, could enjoy it. 
And we make note, too, of the folly of their posterity, who, 
when they felt the need of superior educational advantages, 
provided them, it is true, but in more than eight hundred private 
schools, to which only one in six of all the children had ad- 
mission. 

Another illustrative fact will set the same points in a clearer 
light. At the time already mentioned, there were twenty-nine 
towns required by law to sustain a High School, that failed to 
meet the requisition. These towns paid by tax for the public 
schools, $74,313, and for tuition in private schools, $47,776. 
That is, about two-fifths of all their school money was devoted 
to private schools, and to a favored few of all their children.t 
The prostration of public schools, and the depression of popu- 
lar education under such a policy, were inevitable. During 
the time in question, the tuition per scholar in the public 





* First Annual Report of the Board of Education, pp. 57-8. Ib. p. 52. 
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schools, was $2.62 per annum, while in the private schools it 
was more than $10, tosay nothing of the other extra expenses 
in sending a child away from home to school.* And so these 
twenty-nine towns deliberately set aside the law that required 
of each of them a High School. Thus they forced the more 
wealthy and noble spirited of their citizens, to put their chil- 
dren and $50,000 per annum, and much of their educational 
interest, into private educational establishments. Of course 
they impoverished themselves, and wronged the mass of the 
children, by forcing into private limits literary advantages that 
should have been made common to all, in the needed and le- 
gally demanded High School. As we look back on this histori- 
cal fact, it surprises us. We wonder at the folly of those 
towns that thus thrust good away from them. We worder at 
those parents who thus gave their children a stone, when they 
might almost as easily have given bread. And yet many a town 
in Massachusetts is doing the same thing this present year ! 
On this sad state of things, Mr. Mann makes these important 
remarks in his report for 1837. One class of the people tole- 
rates, from apathy, a depression in the common schools. 
“There is another class who affix so high a value upon the 
culture of their children, and understand so well the necessity 
of a skillful preparation of means for its bestowment, that they 
turn away from the common schools, in their depressed state, 
and seck elsewhere the helps of a more enlarged and thorough 
education. * * * QOne remains fully content with the 
common school ; the other builds up the private school, or the 
academy. The education fund is thus divided into two parts. 
Neither of the halves does a quarter of the good which might 
be accomplished by a union of the whole. One party pays an 
adequate price and has a poor school; the other has a good 
school, but at more than four-fold cost. Were their funds and 
their interest combined, the poorer school might be as good as 
the best; and the dearest almost as low as the cheapest.” 
“Some few persons in a village or town, finding the advanta- 
ges of the common school inadequate to their wants, unite to 





* Twentieth Report of the Board of Education. 
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establish a private one. They transfer their children from the 
former to the latter. The heart goes with the treasure. The 
common school ceases to be visited by those whose children 
are in the private schools. Such parents decline serving as 
committee men. They have no personal motive which leads 
them to vote for, or advocate an increase of the town’s annual 
appropriation for schools, to say nothing of the temptation to 
discourage such increase in indirect ways, or even to vote 
directly against it.” 


In such a posture were our public school interests in 1836. 
Poor common schools and good private schools; a division of 
money and of interest for education, weakening to the common 
good; and a separation of pupils into the favored and the 
neglected ;—these were no good omens. And the anxiety of 
thoughtful and public spirited men did not arise too early, or 
move too deeply. 


§ VI. Zhe opening of a new era in the public school 
policy. 

It was evident that something must be done to save the 
cause of popular education. Consultation was had among its 
friends. Outside influences worked themselves into legisla- 
tive action in the session of 1836-7. By an act of April 20th, 
1837, the Board of Education was established. Its primary 
aim was to take such action with reference to popular educa- 
tion, “that all children in the commonwealth, who depend 
upon common schools for instruction, may have the best edu- 
cation which those schools can be made to impart.”* 

Then began a work of thorough investigation. The system, 
in its theory and workings, was scrutinized. The deterioration 
already alluded to was exposed, and the tendencies of the 
more intelligent, solicitous and wealthy, to forsake the system, 
as seen in eight hundred and fifty-four private schools, were 
pointed out, together with their sad results. And while other 
causes, more or less powerful, were found to be working 





* Statutes of 1837, c. 241, § 2. 
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against the free system, one cause stood prominent. Zhe main 
defect was found to be in the cardinal departure from the 
High School part of the system. The system, thus limited and 
weakened, did not meet the demands of a large and influential 
portion of the community. So they were abandoning it. The 
efforts of the Board were at once turned to remedy this defect. 
This they sought to accomplish by restoring the system as it 
was at the first, and so making the common school, in its 
higher grades, in the large towns, all that could be desired in 
preparing students for college, and for those semi-professional 
callings that may be filled without a collegiate course. In 
this way they hoped to bring back to the free schools, the 
pupils, the wealth, the intelligent interest, and the teaching 
talent that had been so unfortunately and so naturally diverted 
to private and restricted channels. 

But to make the town High School all that was expensively 
sought for in the private school, a better class of public 
teachers was needed. Hence, the state established Normal 
Schools, expressly to provide such teachers. Two were opened 
in 1839, and a third in 1840, and a fourth in 1854. The 
demand increasing for a higher grade of teachers for the 
Iligh Schools, and the policy being settled to make them all 
that was desired in private institutions, the state, in 1853, 
founded forty-eight scholarships. The specific object of this 
act was to educate, at state expense, in part, and by collegiate 
course of study, teachers of the first- quality for the High 
Schools. 

This new era in our common school interests was inaug- 
urated by the Board of Education, in 1837, and has been more 
hopefully opening to the present time. Such men as Everett 
and Sparks were members of the first Board, who marked out 
broader and brighter paths for the masses of the children 
of Massachusetts. And nobly has this new movement suc- 
ceeded, as a few facts will show. 

During the progress of this new impulse to the cause of 
popular education, the state has nearly doubled its population, 
with a proportionate increase of pupils. Yet the number of 
academies and private schools has fallen off one hundred and 
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eleven, and the number of pupils in them has also decreased 
three thousand nine hundred and eighty-five. This is a sig- 
nificant fact, when we remember that while this decrease has 
been going on, the number of pupils in the state has nearly 
doubled. Of course, there has been a corresponding and very 
happy reaction in favor of the free schools. During this time 
about one hundred High Schools have been established, free to 
all, and, doubtless, receiving many or the most of those four 
thousand pupils who have fallen off from the private schools, 
The average appropriation of money per scholar through the 
state has risen from $2.62, in 1837, to $5.82, in 1857. Another 
item of auspicious change should go into this record. In 1835, 
$80,000 were expended in the state on the public school houses. 
But in 1855, this sum rose to $588,213.55. 

Here, then, we have about one hundred free High Schools 
springing up in the place of one hundred and eleven private 
schools and academies discontinued, an appropriation of 
more than double the amount of public money per scholar, 
and the money expended on public school-houses increased 
more than seven fold. And of the character of these high 
schools the present secretary of the Board of Education, Ex- 
Governor Boutwell, says, “ they have furnished a better prac- 
tical education than could have been obtained thirty years ago 
in any institution in Massachusetts.”* 

We do not hazard the truth by connecting this increase of 
public school money with the decrease of private school 
money, and this seven-fold investment in public school houses 
with a withdrawal of wealth and interest and four thousand 
children from the private schools abandoned. These facts in- 
dicate a wonderful revolution. It is the act of an immense 
power. And as a voluntary change, the reason for it must 
be very strong and very evident, else the people would not 
have consented. The secret of the revolution is found in the 
working purpose of the state to restore our public school sys- 
tem to its primitive integrity, and make the common school in 
its higher grades meet all educational! wants this side of the 
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college and professional school. The economy, utility, and 
democracy of this measure have wrought the revolution. 

The remark should here be made that this effort for the 
elevation of the public school has not been in any ungenerous 
want of appreciation of the private school. The private school 
was one of the necessaries of intellectual life, and generously 
furnished, when the common school system was rendered de- 
fective and insufficient by the disuse of its colonial High School 
element. Though expensive and partial, it was the best sub- 
stitute. 

When the High School element thus went out of the public 
school, and became a private school, it did more than depart. 
It withdrew a vitality from the lower school left, that was ne- 
cessary to its vigorous continuance. It withdrew the best 
scholars, the higher studies, and much of the supporting 
wealth and interest. Thus weakened and emasculated, the 
common school drooped. So the private school became a 
burden to those who could enjoy it, and a blight to those who 
could not. In the effort now being made, and above sketched, 
to make the public school all that the patron of the private 
can wish, and so absorb the latter in the former, a double good 
is sought; relief from the burdensome expense of private 
schools, and the making of private school advantages common 
and free to all the children of the state. 

It is as desirable as it is inevitable that some private schools 
remain. Bradford and Holyoke, Philips and Williston acad- 
emies cannot become obsolete. The towns that for good 
reasons cannot sustain a High School need such retreats. And 
if every town had its school where all should be taught 
that is taught in academies, still a few of them would be in- 
dispensable, that private and corporate interest might have 
a field in which to work, and stimulate, and, if possible, lead 
off the public schools into better methods and higher grades. 


§ VI. The tendency and ultimate destiny of the present 
movement in our common school system. 
The historical and documentary evidence now presented re- 


veals the true intent of the state policy and purpose. It is to 
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offer to all the children of the commonwealth, without regard 
to wealth, or family, or social grade, or religious distinction, 
free, equal, and the best school advantages that can be had be- 
fore entering the college or professional school. To do this, it 
is the policy and wish to establish the High School wherever 
the population, location, and just patronage will warrant, and 
to make it such as to draw to its support those contributions of 
children, friends and interest, that have heretofore gone abroad, 
and so impoverished the school of the people. The aim is to 
make it both the interest and the pleasure of the rich to share 
with the poor, what they expend for school advantages on their 
own more fortunate children. The aim is to unite public and pri- 
vate educational outlays for a common good, and at the same 
time makeeach party more prosperous by the union, than either 
could be separate. For the last thirty years, this has been the 
policy of the friends of education in Massachusetts, and yearly 
it has gained confidence and vigor by its utility. 

Says the Hon. Mr. Boutwell, in his report, as secretary, for 
the year 1856, “ All should be convinced, if possible, that pub- 
lic schools, except for strictly professional culture, are at once 
more beneficial, and economical. * * * Private orselect 
schools do not thrive, except such as are professional in their 
character, or amply endowed, where the public schools are what 
they ought everywhere to be. And wheresuch public schools 
exist, they furnish better education, within the limits occupied, 
than can be furnished by any private school.” | “ It is apparent 
that a town of two, four or six thousand inhabitants, can edu- 
eate its children cheaper, when it employs but one system, than 
it can when it employs two,” the public and the private. “The 
existence of private schools to do the work ordinarily done in 
the public schools is strong evidence that the latter are not 
what they ought to be.”* 

Not so rapidly as could be wished, but steadily and inevita- 
bly the undertaking progresses. Legislationis directly and indi- 
rectly aiding the movement. Last year the state granted pe- 
cuniary aid to 208 pupils in the four normal schools, that the 
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people may be furnished with a better class of teachers. In 
the report last quoted, the board of education indicate their own 
and legislative views on this topic of High Schools. Speaking 
of the forty-eight state scholarships by which a collegiate edu- 
cation is to be given to teachers expressly intended for the High 
Schools, they say that this policy “ will connect in some meas- 
ure the primary and High Schools with the colleges. This is 
well. The symmetry of the general system would require that 
this connection should be, as it isin some of the states, still 
more close, The system is one.”¥ 

The intention is that there shall be no intermediate step be- 
tween the town High School and the college, or scientific school 
for one who wishes to enter either of the latter. 


In thus unfolding from official sources the High School poli- 
cy of the state, and in showing the inefficiency of the other 
common schools in large towns without the High School, and in 
pointing out the happy results during the last twenty years in 
restoring it to its original place, the most of the reasons have 
been given, why such schools should be established in all toler- 
ably compact towns of three thousand inhabitants and more. 
Yet there remain a few reasons for the policy, worthy of sep- 
arate and specific statement. 


§ VIL The economy of the High School system for a 
town. 

The cost is an important question. The reasonable demands 
for money by direct taxation make it imperative that the ex- 
pense of a High School be carefully considered by any town 
proposing it. The annual cost of an ordinary school of this 
kind, is from ten to twelve hundred dollars. In towns of three 
thousand inhabitants, the annual amount of taxes is about 
$10,000. So the cost of the school to each tax-payer would be 
about one-tenth of his entire bill. In 1853, twenty-three towns 
in eastern Massachusetts, and the most, if not all of them, sup- 
porting a High School, paid the average of $6.96 in taxes for 
all purposes on every thousand dollars of taxable property. In 
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a town paying this rate of tax, a man would pay from seven- 
ty to ninety cents on every thousand dollars, for which he is 
taxed, in supporting an ordinary High School. Ifhe pays but a 
poll-tax, the school costs him nothing. 

Now here is revealed a system of vast economy to a town. 
For a fair High School answers all the purposes of an academy, 
while the expense of a pupil sent from home to an academy 
will average more than $200 per annum. And soa town send- 
ing but ten pupils away to school sends out of town twice the 
amount of monuy necessary to procure similar advantages for 
forty or fifty children at home ina High School. And yet many 
towns that feel unable tosupport a High School, keep from ten 
to thirty children constantly out of town at school. And their at- 
tainments in scholarship are no better than they would be ina 
good High School at home. It is true in the estimated expenses 
of the child at the academy, board is included, which must 
also be furnished if he study athome. But a parent well knows 
that the cost of board and outfit for a scholar at home, is trifling, 
and scarcely felt, compared with the raising of that amount of 
money to be sent away with the child. 

And so the economy of the system in question is seen to be 
vast, even if all who wish the advantages of a High School are 
able to send their children abroad. Yet as matter of fact but 
a small portion of the parents can afford to do this. 


§ VILL Lxpecially, therefore, is it good policy for those 
in ordinary circumstances, as to property, to sustain a High 
School. 

With such, a good education is the principal, if not the only 
inheritance that they can give their children. That education 
must be a large part of the capital, the stock in trade, with 
which the child will enter the walks of business. If this edu- 
cation be restricted to the rudiments of the ordinary district 
school, that child cannot compete to advantage with the one 
who has had the superior preparations of the academy for the 
higher grades of business. The parent may wish most 
earnestly to send the child abroad a year. Perhaps in his 
straitened circumstances he may eke out the means to send his 
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boy or girl away for one term. Now the cost for that term 
would pay his taxes on $2000 for a High School for forty 
years! And if he have the family of John Rogers, the 
martyr, and graduate them all at the High School, the tax 
will be no more than for a solitary child. And here we see 
the parental kindness of the state, toward the poor, in both 
allowing and requiring a town of five hundred families to sup- 
port a High School. The state thus gives to the poor the power 
to confer on their children at home as good an education, 
excepting a collegiate and professional one, as the rich can 
find for theirs abroad. And hence, Mr. Mann has so truth- 
fully said, that che state offers the High School “ especially to 
the children of the [poor, who cannot incur the expenses of a 
residence from home in order to attend such a school.”* 


§ IX. The High School system opens a way for an easy yet 
profitable benevolence on the part of the wealthy. 

They are able to send their children abroad. This ability is 
their good fortune. But it is not so with the majority of 
parents. In the ways of Providence it is otherwise. Yet 
their children are as dear to them, a good education is as much 
coveted by them, while their children need the aid of it more 
than those of their wealthy neighbors. It is an easy and most 
efficient benevolence, therefore, for the rich to sustain by their 
votes, and taxes, and interest, and children, a good High 
School. They thus provide as good instruction for their 
children as they can find for them abroad, and at vastly less 
cost. At the same time they have the luxury of seeing that 
their benevolent policy confers most important and almost in- 
dispensable blessings on their less favored neighbors, that they 
could obtain in no other way. 


§ X. The High School policy is essentially and nobly 
democratic. 

With much of truth it may be said that the academy, the 
scientific school, the college, and the professional school, are 
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for the rich. But the town High School is the people’s 
college. The commonwealth founds it for all her children. 
In admission to its privileges, she allows no regard to be paid 
to wealth, or rank, or grade of any kind. In it is no aristoc- 
racy, except of talent and scholarship. Till they pass beyond 
that institution, all are as the children of one family in the eye 
of the state. This is parental, republican, democratic, in the 
noblest sense of that word. Your poverty is your misfortune. 
But in a matter so important and vital, as the education of 
your children, the state comes to your relief, and provides that 
your children may share as well as the richest in preparation 
for the honorable toils of life. A strange sight, therefore, it 
is, to see a man vote this offered institution away from his 
children, when it is vastly better than any educational advan- 
tage he can give them, and the best that the state can offer. 
His ballot thus robs them of their last aid above the privi- 
leges of an ordinary district school. 

In speaking of the High Schools in the state, in 1854, Dr. 
Sears makes these remarks: “There are no better schools in 
the commonwealth than some of our public High Schools, and 
to these families of the highest character now prefer to send 
their children. This makes our schools common in the best 
sense of the word, common to all classes, nurseries for a truly 
republican feeling, public sanctuaries, where the children of 
the commonwealth fraternally meet, and where the spirit of 
caste and of party can find no admittance.”* 


§ XI. The High School policy draws out much of the best 
talent of the state, that otherwise would have been unimproved. 

Under a democratic government like ours, where talent is the 
passport to eminence, the middling and lower classes furnish 
the larger part of the influential men. They come from fam- 
ilies who ordinarily cannot afford to patronize the private 
school system to any great extent. The only good hope for 
such, is to bring the academy home to them in the form of the 
public HighSchool. By it, talented and ambitious scholars are 
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tempted forward and led up into positions where the commu- 
nity can use them, and be justly proud of them. Says Dr. 
Sears, in the report just quoted: “ The effect of this order of 
schools in developing the intellect of the commonwealth, in 
opening channels of free communication between all the more 
flourishing towns of the state, and the colleges, or schools of 
science, is just beginning to be observed. They discover the 
treasures of native intellect that lie hidden among the people ; 
make young men of superior minds conscious of their powers ; 
bring those, who are destined by nature to public service, to 
institutions suited to foster their talents; give a new impulse 
to the colleges, not only by swelling the number of their stu- 
dents, but by raising the standard of excellence in them ; 
and finally, give to the public, with all the advantages of edu- 
cation, men who otherwise might have remained in obscurity, 
or have acted their part, struggling with embarrassments and 
difficulties.” 

In another passage in this report, Dr. Sears brings out the 
double fact that these schools are furnishing to our colleges a 
better class of students, and a higher grade of scholarship. 
“We have the testimony of gentlemen connected with col- 
leges, that from the time they began to receive students from 
these recently established High Schools, the classes coming un- 
der their care have been actually improved; that the young 
men brought forward in these schools, have generally mani- 
fested superior energy of mind and will; and that even in 
those cases where their knowledge of Greek and Latin was 
found less accurate than that of other students, the reverse of 
what was generally true, they still possessed a greater amount 
of general knowledge and various culture, and constituted, on 
the whole, a better class of students.”* 


§ XII. The testimony of experience in favor of this sys- 
tem. 

About one hundred of the towns in the state have adopted 
it, and with scarcely an exception, they have approved and 
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continued it. Many of them give most emphatic testimony to 
its utility. Not aisw towns approve the system, and would 
before this have adopted it, but for the difficulty of locating 
theschool. They are without a prominent and thickly settled 
centre, or have one or more important villages on the borders, 
or the territorial limits are so large as necessarily to make the 
location at an impracticable distance from many who would 
desire the advantages of the school. These are among the 
most formidable difficulties in the way of adopting the system 
in the rural districts of the state. Yet even in such towns, 
where it is a choice of evils, the High School with these difficul- 
ties, the academy with its expenses, or neither, many are ready 
to receive the first, and brave the inconveniences of location. 
The popularity and adoption of the system are steadily and 
firmly gaining. Of the many direct testimonials to its utility 
that might be given from eminent individuals, and from more 
than half of the three hundred and thirty-two towns in the 
state, we make room for only one. Says the Honorable Ed- 
ward Everett: “The great merit of the system is, that it is a 
public provision for the education of all the children. * * * 
As the burden of taxation falls on the rich, the children of the 
poor get a good education gratuitously. * * * I send my 
child to the public school in Cambridge, because it is the best 
within my reach. If there were a private school, where he 
would be better taught, I might think it my duty to send him 
to it, but I should regard this as an evil.”*. 

Though these words cover the entire school system of Mas- 
sachusetts, there is no branch of it to which they are more per- 
tinent than the one under consideration. 

In concluding the discussion of this exceedingly interesting 
and practical topic, it remains to notice but one point more. 


§ XIII. This system affords the peculiar advantage of home 
influences for the child, while he is a student. 

Early departure from the homestead is a moral crisis that 
many of our youth do not show themselves able to meet. It 
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comes at a tender age, when judgment is weakest, and passion 
and impulse strongest. The heart is inexperienced and pecu- 
liarly plastic for impressions. The great outlines of character, 
the prophecies of the coming man, are being drawn out. If a 
malformation take place at this period, itis organic. It should 
be remembered that if a home is ever of worth to a child, this 
is the period when he most needs it. The morning and evening 
air of the homestead may not be as classic as that of academ- 
ic halls, but more pure, giving tone and vigor to the forming 
and unfolding manhood. Many are so confiding, generous, 
and nobly impulsive, that their character will certainly be 
shaped by their companions. The success or failure of oth- 
ers is cast on the contingency of spending their Sabbaths at 
home or abroad. That hallowed day, spent in the sacred pri- 
yacies of a childhood home, is an antidote to a thousand ruin- 
ous influences. All the glittering promises of catalogues and 
boarding-school circulars, to watch the manners and morals of 
the pupil, may prove of less worth than the affectionate sym- 
pathy of a sister, the gentle words of a mother, and the approv- 
ing look of a father. 

In brief, under this system, all the power of home can be 
brought to bear on the child, while he is feeling all the forces, 
and using all the advantages of a good school. The parents 
can carry forward their system of instruction jointly with the 
public teacher. So the unnatural, and dangerous, and often 
fatal divorce of the child from his home is avoided. 

We rejoice in the opening and progress of this new era in 
our school system. The results of the new policy are more 
than satisfactory. And though twenty years is brief time for 
an experiment on any great social question, we are already full 
of hope in thisthing. And the prediction of the first Board of 
Education, in their first Report, is more than verified : 

“The voice of reason will not be uttered in vain. © Experi- 
ence, clearly stated in its results, will command respect, and 
the Board entertain a confident opinion that the increased at- 
tention given to the subject, will result in making our system 
of common school education fully worthy of the intelligence 
of the present day, and of the ancient renown of Massachu- 
setts.” 
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Art, XI.—DR. THOMPSON’S MEMOIR GF STODDARD. 


Memoir of Rev. David Tappan Stoddard, Missionary to the 
Nestorians, by Joszerun P. Tuompson, D.D., Pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle Church. New York: Sheldon, Blake- 
man & Co. 1858. pp. 422. 


Ovr English and American literature is rich, perhaps we 
hazard nothing in saying, richer than any other, in the depart- 
ment of Christian biography; and no class of books have 
ministered more directly, or largely, to the church, in the nur 
ture of her sons, than this. We are inclined to believe that 
there is hardly any one among our clergy who cannot attribute to 
this source some of the most lasting and powerful impulses, if 
not the very. earliest, to a Christian life. Dr. Thompson intro- 
duces his Memoir of Stoddard, by a happy and appropriate 
quotation from Tholuck’s Sonntags Bibliothek, in which, after 
bewailing the poverty of their German literature in biograph- 
ical works, in comparison with the exceeding richness of the 
English, he yet bears testimony that, even among them, more 
awakenings have been caused by the written lives of men em- 
inent for piety, than by sermons and books of devotion,—that 
he is able to mention numbers from the circle of his own ae- 
quaintance, and among them names of the first rank in the re- 
ligious world, who are thus indebted; and for himself he testi- 
fies, in common with not a few in Europe, America and Asia, 
that the biography of Henry Martyn “ opened in his own life 
anew era of religious progress.” What eminent names are 
already enrolled upon the missionary biography of the church, 
many of them familiar as household words, their memoirs lying 
upon the tables of the affluent, and still more frequently 
found beside the Bible and hymn book, in the chambers of 
invalids, and the dwellings of the poor! What memories clus- 
ter around such names as Brainerd, Martyn, Buchanan, Heber, 
Carey, Morrison, Judson! It would seem almost possible to 
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write the history of modern missions by such an enumeration. 
It is true, indeed, that the very splendor of these names creates 
a difficulty; and in the abundance of such memoirs, the im- 
pression prevails that unless there be something romantic in 
the way of thrilling incident, or unless the missionary has in- 
terworven his work with the progress of science, or imbedded 
it in political change, there is no sufficient reason for adding to 
the number of our biographies. Yet here, it must be confess- 
ed, we have a biography which comprises no events of novel 
interest, or startling power, and yet one of serene beauty, and 
abiding value. 

David Tappan Stoddard was born in Northampton, Mass., 
in 1818, of pious parents, and an ancestry long and honorably 
distinguished in the service of the Christian Church. He was 
descended from the eminent pastor of Northampton, Rev. 
Solomon Stoddard, whose name is closely associated with that 
of his grandson and colleague, the immortal Edwards, and 
who gave name to certain controverted views upon the terms 
of communion, known in the last century as Stoddardism. 
He graduated at Yale College with the class of 1838, and 
after spending a year at Andover, completed his theological 
studies at New Haven, and entered upon the Christian min- 
istry in the spring of 1842. It serves to show the nature of the 
prejudices that had been excited against the New Haven 
Seminary, that Mr. Stoddard, appearing before an association 
of Congregationa! ministers, in western Massachusetts, from 
this institution, could hardly obtain licensure. After pro- 
tracted discussions over the sentiments he professed on the 
subjects of Regeneration and Total Depravity, he was licensed, 
but was told that he was heretical on some points, yet, as he was 
a young man, it was to be hoped he would live torepent. Mr. 
Stoddard’s whole life and character, as it proved him sound 
upon the subject of Christianity in géneral, proved him 
especially so on these two cardinal doctrines ; and the decision 
of these ministers is but another of those evidences of which 
the history of the Church is full, that clergymen, when con- 
tending with one another over the metaphysics of theology, 
confound small matters with great, and by their recorded decis- 
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ions expose themselves to the ridicule and pity of after 
generations. Mr. Stoddard’s religious character, confessedly a 
remarkable one even amorg missionary circles, was character- 
ized by the depth of his sense of sin, and the thoroughness 
with which the grace of regeneration wrought in every 
department and manifestation of his character. It is in- 
structive as an illustration of theological partisanship, that 
Christian men should solemnly declare views of sin and re- 
generation to be heretical, which wrought in Mr. Stoddard a 
character everywhere known and accepted, as a beautiful 
development of Christian depth and fervor. 

Soon after he began to preach, Mr. Stoddard decided to 
devote himself to the missionary work ; indeed, this purpose 
had been growing in him from the first. The knowledge that 
his mother had often expressed the hope that he would 
become a missionary, pre-disposed his mind to thoughtfulness 
and prayer, as soon as he had consecrated himself to his 
Redeemer’s service; and a few weeks after his first commun- 
ion, he wrote to his brother, a member of the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board, that the result of his investiga- 
tion was “a firm conviction, that duty will summon me, at a 
future day, to give up friends and country, and spend my life 
in aforeign land. I now want only the approval of my family 
to make the decision as final as a prospective view of several 
years will allow.” This was in the spring of 1836, and in the 
autumn of 1842, he met with Rev. Dr. Perkins, then on a 
visit to this country from Oroomiah, and as the result of his 
communication with that excellent missionary, he decided, to 
the growing joy of his whole after life, to give himself to the 
work of God among the Nestorians. 

This interesting people are now so well known to the Christ- 
ian public, in part by the visit of Mar Yohannan to this 
country, but still more by the extensive and manifestly genu- 
ine revivals, which have taken place among them, that our 
readers probably have a pretty accurate conception of “ their 
place and nation.” It is perhaps the most romantic mission in 


connection with the Board. Their history is a long and lumin- 
ous one, dating back to the middle of the fifth century, and 
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taking its rise out of one of those fierce theological contentions 
to which clerical ambition ministered fuel, rather than zeal for a 
true Christianity. They awaken the sympathy of the Protest- 
ant mind, at the start, as victims of persecution, and they con- 
strain the homage of our admiration for centuries, as a Mission- 
ary Church spreading the triumphs of the Gospel over Central 
Asia, and Eastward to the shores of China. But this great 
communion, surpassing, at the flood, the spread of either the 
Latin or the Greek Church, has now retreated into the moun- 
tain fastnesses of Persia, and is “ the least among the thousands 
of Judah.” They have been called by Dr. Perkins, The 
Protestants of Asia, for rejecting many of the corruptions of 
the Eastern churches, such as image-worship, auricular con- 
fession, the doctrine of purgatory, and for exalting the Holy 
Scriptures above all human traditions. The region occupied 
by this remnant of the Nestorian Church, the plain of Oroo- 
miah and the adjacent hights of the Koordish mountains, is a 
country peculiar in its features, and as singularly beautiful. 
We cannot deny to our readers Mr. Stoddard’s description, 
contained in a letter to Prof. Olmsted, written from Seir, a 
mountain village, overlooking the plain and city of Oroomiah. 

“The village of Seir is in the province of Oroomiah, in northern Persia, in lati- 
tude 37° 28’ 18” north, and in approximate longitude 45° east from Greenwich. 
We are about forty miles from the boundary of Turkey, and one hundred and 
fifty from that of Russia. The village is on the grassy slope of the mountain, 
which rises 2,834 feet above the neighboring city of Oroomiah, and 7,334 above 
the ocean. The side of the mountain on which we live faces the northeast, and 
is consequently somewhat bleak in winter. The snow also lies upon it in the 
spring long after it bas disappeared from the southwestern side. 

“From the village of Seir we look down on the very beautiful and extensive 
plain of Oroomiah, forty miles in length, and from twelve to twenty miles in 
breadth, which possesses a deep alluvial soil, and bears on its fertile bosom 
several hundred villages. The city of Oroomiah, the ancient Thebarma, situated 
near the centre of the plain, as well as many of the villages, is surrounded by 
innumerable gardens and orchards, and rows of poplars, willows, and sycamores, 
which make large portions of the plain resemble a continued forest. The mount- 
ains of Koordistan encircle the plain on three sides, while to the east lies the 
lake of Oroomiah, studded with islands, and reflecting the pure azure of an Ital- 
ian sky. 

“This plain is watered by three rivers of moderate size, which come down from 
the Koordish mountains, and are distributed by a network of small canals and 
water-courses over its whole surface. Without artificial irrigation, but few crops 
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can be brought to maturity, although here and there wheat fields are cultivated on 
the slopes of the neighboring mountains, which are wholly dependent on the raing 
of the spring and early summer, and sometimes yield a tolerable harvest. 

“The principal productions of the plain of Oroomiah, the annual mean tempe. 
rature of which is, of course, considerably above that of Seir, are wheat, barley, 
corn, millet, flax, tobacco, rice, cotton, castor oil, apples, pears, plums, grapes, 
(which are cultivated in immense vineyards,) cherries, apricots, nectarines, 
peaches, melons, pomegranates, almonds, and the jujube. The fig, with care, may 
be also cultivated, but is often destroyed by the cold of winter. 

“The lake of Oroomiah, the ancient Spautes, is about ninety miles long by 
thirty broad. Its elevation above the ocean is 4,100 feet. Its water has been 
analyzed by President Hitchcock ; its specific gravity is 11.55. The lake exerts, of 
course, a marked influence on the climate of this region, and produces a regular 
land and sea breeze in the summer months. During the day a light wind blows 
from the lake, and during the night a fresher wind from the lofty mountains of 
Koordistan, which rise, some forty miles west of the lake, to a hight of ten or 
twelve, or perhaps thirteen thousand feet above the ocean, and generally retain 
on their summits, even in summer, deep masses of snow. The amount of watery 
vapor is thus probably much greater in Oroomiah than in many parts of Persia, 
which present almost the barrenness of the Arabian deserts. 

“Tt should be mentioned in this connection, that all the mountains of northern 
Persia are destitute of trees, and many of them rise toa great hight, in naked, 
rocky summits. Indeed, in the valleys and on the plains it is rare to find any 
trees except those planted by the hand of man, and a stranger, as he looks down 
on the luxuriant plain of Oroomiah, can hardly be nade to believe that the mill- 
ions of trees before him are entirely an artificial growth.” 


It was here that Mr. Stoddard found a home, attractive 
even by nature, but rendered delightful beyond comparison, 
by the works of grace which made the Nestorian mission an 
outpost of heaven. His reception by the people was a fit in- 
troduction to the useful and happy life Providence was reserv- 
ing for him. In his first letter to his “beloved parents,” 
dated June, 1843, he writes of it thus: 


“Monday we rose just after midnight, to avoid the heat of the noon-day sun. 
Our ride lay through a long straight avenue of four miles, planted with trees much 
of the way, and looking very beautifully by the light of a full moon. Leaving 
this avenue we crossed a fine bridge of brick arches, and gradually wound up a 
series of hills for half a dozen miles. Then we stopped to take a lunch; and 
spreading on the ground our thin native bread, with this and boiled tongue, and 
cheese and eggs, we made a very comfortable meal. Crossing a low ridge of 
mountains, we came in sight of the lake of Oroomiah. You may imagine with 
what feelings of joy we welcomed it, as it lay peacefully stretched out at our feet. 
At eight, our ride was over and we pitched our tents near the northwestern corner 
of the lake on the plain of Salmas. Under us was soft green grass, and over our 
heads trees, (unlike any kind we see at home,) the blossoms of which perfumed 
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the air. We received from a neighboring village, fresh milk, yagourd and bread, 
and stretching ourselves on our cloaks, with our saddles for a pillow, were soon 
in the land of forgetfulness. It was a pleasant day, and our hearts beat high in 
the prospect of the next day reaching Gavalan and meeting our Oroomiah friends. 
The bishop left us some days before, anxious to reach his home, and prepare for 
us a fat lamb from his father’s flock. The next morning we started again very 
early and were at Gavalan by breakfast time. As we approached the village, five 
or six on horseback galloped out to meet us, with cries of ‘Hoshe geldiz, hoshe 
geldiz,’ (you have come welcome.) They proved to be friends from the mission, 
whose names were familiar to us all—Priest Abraham, Joseph, Mar Yohannan’s 
‘prother, John and Moses. On entering the village, 11en, women, and children 
poured out to join and welcome our party. We were escorted as if in a triumphal 
procession through the town to the house of Mar Yohannan’s father. The old 
couple were overjoyed; said that they were made some years younger by their 
son's return, and that they praised God for his goodness. Soon Mar Joseph, an 
old bishop with a silver beard, and half a dozen priests from Oroomiah, came in 
with their Salam aleykim, Salam aleykim—peace—peace be to you. Our tents 
were erected in the old priest’s garden, and during the day we were thronged with 
visitors. My heart was full. I-was not prepared for such a weleome—such a 
hearty grasp of the hand—such an overflowing of cordial feeling. I suppose that 
some of it is to be attributed to their natural good feeling—some to their personal 
attachments—and perhaps some to the privileges which they hope to derive from 
a connection with us. But after all I must believe that God has opened their 
hearts to receive the Gospel in the love of it, and that they welcome us as the 
ambassadors of Christ. I bless my Father for the prospect of usefulness that 
opens upon us. I rejoice that Iam here—just where I am—here to live, and I 
trust, here to die. Soon may we have revivals of religion among the people, and 
see them not only right in theory, but cordial believers in Jesus.” 


We cannot even begin our account of Mr. Stoddard’s mis- 
sionary labors among the Nestorians, without alluding to his 
love of science, and his devotion especially to astronomy. His 
name is associated at Yale in the minds of many of his fellow 
students, with the construction of a telescope; and we doubt 
not that the mention of this fact will recall his slender form, 
and speaking spiritual face to the recollection of some who 
knew him chiefly as the student who had constructed with his 
own hands an instrument whereby to prosecute his astronomi- 
cal pursuits. Prof. Olmsted gave him the privileges of an as- 
sistant, so that he had access at all times, to the College Ob- 
servatory and the philosophical instruments, and was allowed to 
take cbservations with an experienced and careful man. Prof. 
Silliman, also, admitted him to his laboratory and library, and 
proffered him any assistance he might desire. In the town too, 
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he had the use of an able machinist’s tools; and with these 
helps he made, at his leisure, a telescope of five and a half 
inches aperture, and six feet focal length, intended to magnify 
from two to four hundred times. His biographer informs us 
that Mr. Stoddard at this time occupied a room directly under 
his own, which he converted into a machine shop, and at every 
interval of the class recitations, he was at work grinding his 
mirrors or framing his tubes, and thus he gained for himself in 
the college hall the sobriquet of speculum. This telescope 
he took with him to Oroomiah, and the first thing we meet with 
in his correspondence is the good use to which he put this in- 
strument of science, in gaining an influence for himself and 
his missionary work over intelligent Persians. He was at first 
deeply impressed with the general influence, exerted by the 
missionaries, in softening prejudices, impressing respect for 
European manners and civilization, and so preparing the way 
for the Gospel among the Mussulmen. Shortly after his ar- 
rival in Oroomiah, he gives the following interesting narration 
to his honored instructor, Prof. Olmsted. 


“ Oroomian, August 14th, 1843. 

“My Dear Srr—I have recently been reminded of you in a most interesting 
way. When I was in America, I was in doubt whether it was best to bring my 
telescope, as it is difficult and expensive to transport such instruments over the 
lofty mountains of Turkey. But Mr, Perkins advised me by all means to keep it 
with me, as everything of the kind would contribute, in that half heathen land, 
to advance the cause of science, and even of religion. I followed his advice ; and 
several weeks since, on unpacking it, was rejoiced to find it in perfect order. It 
very soon attracted much attention, and was thought by the natives to be a large 
and beautiful ¢op.* When the menajim bashee, the chief astrologer, heard about 
the instrument, he came without delay to pay me a visit. He is a very intelligent 
man, perhaps the most so, excepting the prince, of any one I have seen in Persia. 
His father before him was also eminent in this country for his skill in the same 
profession. Though perfectly acquainted with our system of astronomy, his re- 
ligion and his early prejudices incline him to that of Ptolemy. Perhaps as re- 
ceived here, it has undergone slight modifications, but in its essential features. it is 
the same as of old. The menajim seems also to have studied the books of India, 
which, if I mistake not, imply the rotundity of the earth. This, the astrologer is 
willing to admit, as he knows perfectly well that a change of place, east or west, 
will produce a change in the meridian, and that the pole is elevated as one travels 
to the north. I think he would be willing to admit our system in full, were it not 
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for his religion, and his dislike to ‘new notions,’ for he can not raise a sound ob- 
jection against it. He has tables handed down for many years, which enable him 
to calculate eclipses and other celestial phenomena with considerable accuracy. 
Every year he is in the habit of making out his Persian almanac, copies of which 
he presents to distinguished men. I mentioned, in our conversation, the great solar 
eclipse of December. He at once produced his books, and said that I was cor- 
rect in the time, but that the eclipse would be invisible at Oroomiah. According 
to our tables, I replied, it can be seen throughout Asia. He smiled pleasantly, and 
answered, ‘If God please ; we shall see.’ As he was anxious to know what we 
made the exact time of the beginning and ending of the eclipse, and the number of 
digits obscured, I promised, at my leisure, to calculate it for him ; I have partly 
done so, and if I have made no error, the sun will at this place rise in eclipse and 
continue thus some time ; six or seven hundred miles south of us the eclipse will 
be total. 

“JT am not aware that the menajim bashee has any instruments, except a small 
crazy spy-glass, and a brass circle for measuring angles, graduated to half, or pos- 
sibly to quarter degrees. His knowledge, however, of the constellations, and mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, is fulland minute. We are spending the summer at 
Seir, and as our elevation is six or seven hundred feet above the plain, a fine op- 
portunity is afforded for observation. The sky is always beautifully clear, and 
our ordinary nights would be called in America remarkably fine. It was here the 
astrologer came to see me, and no sooner was it dark than he wished to use the 
telescope. I first pointed it at Saturn, which was near its culmination; at the 
first glance, the menajim bashee declared that he saw neither satellites nor 
rings. At this I was, of course, not at all disappointed, and asked him to have 
a little patience and he would have his curiosity gratified. After a little, he 
obtained a good focus, andsaw the ring. This almost made him leapfor joy. He 
looked again and again, and delighted me by his enthusiasm. Presently he ex- 
claimed that he hada distinct view of the division in the ring, and one of the sat- 
ellites. That night three or four were visible, but it was not strange that a novice 
should-be unable to detect them. I had, however, a keen-eyed companion ; for 
though disposed to make every objection, and admit nothing on testimony, he was 
satisfied that he saw the division in the ring and the shadow of it upon the planet. 
He tells me that there is a record, many years old, in their possession, which states 
that Saturn was once seen in the shape of an almond ; but that they know nothing 
of any rings orany satellites belonging to it. 

“We now turned to Jupiter ; and he was lost in astonishment. There were its 
four moons, and several broad belts crossing the disc of the planet—all too plain 
to admit of a doubt. Looking up to me, the astrologer earnestly said: ‘ Tell me 
anything you please about these moons, and I will accept it.’ You will readily 
believe I was exceedingly gratified, We next looked at Mars; the gibbous state 
of which he readily admitted. It was too near the horizon to be seen to advan- 
tage; yet some of the dark spots on its surface were discernible. 

“In different views of the Milky Way he was less interested, because, he said, 
their books declared it tobe composed of stars, He seemed gratified by the clus- 
ter of Perseus, and one or two similar objects. 

“The menajim wanted much to have a sight of Herschel ; he was half incredu- 
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Jous about the existence of any such planet, especially as I did not know its place in 
the heavens. I had not by me, asI now have, the American Almanac. I promised 
to look it up for him, and show it tohim ona subsequent visit ; but I fear the tele- 
scope is hardly powerful enough to gratify him. 

“ At a late hour we retired to rest, promising ourselves the pleasure of seeing 
Jupiter and Venus the next morning. As soon as the menajim cast his eyes on 
Jupiter, he could hardly contain himself. One of the satellites was on the other 
side of the planet, and all had changed their positions. ‘ Jupiter then has moons,’ 
said he, ‘and they revolve around him—you are certainly in the right.’ 

“Venus, like Mars, was near the horizon, and besides was only seen over the 
plain. From this exhalations are constantly rising, and though they do not hinder 
observations to any great hights, almost obscure that part of the horizon. Mer- 
cury I did not try to find. Indeed, as it was much nearer the sun than Venus, I 
would not have found it if I could. 

“ After sunrise the menajim retired, apparently much gratified, and promising 
to come again, He is a real enthusiast, and, I doubt not, he will take as much of 
my time as I can spare. However, as he isa man of much influence, time spent 
with him is by no means lost. Our great engrossing business ought to be the 
salvation of these dying men; but if indirectly, we can stimulate the Mussulmans 
to thought and inquiry, or give them new views in science, one great advance 
towards their conversion will be made. They already look up to Europeans as 
men of talent and noble acquisitions—God grant that this may prepare the way 
for the hearty reception of the Gospel. 

“ Astrology is so interwoven with the religion of the Koran, and with the Mus- 
sulman traditions, which they hardly esteem as of less authority, that whatever 
seems to weaken or destroy the former, sweeps away with it the latter. In this 
view we must hail among this people the progress of the sciences, especially of 
that one which may not inaptly be called a pillar of their fiith. I have no time, 
dear Sir, to write more.” 


But the great feature in Mr. Stoddard’s missionary“life, as 
in that of the mission to which he belonged, was the gracious 
revival and series of revivals, with which it pleased God to 
honor the labor of his servants. It was not until the spring of 
1846, that any symptoms appeared of a general awakening 
among the Nestorians. There was, indeed, a crumbling down 
of old superstitions, and a growing recognition of the truths of 
the Gospel ; but after twelve years of missionary toil, the work 
began in the seminaries with great power and suddenness, and 
spread through the villages of the plain, changing the moral as- 
pect of the landscape, so charming in its natural features. We 
shall hardly be justified in quoting from Mr. Stoddard’s numer- 
ousand jubilant letters, in regard to this glad outpouring of the 
Spirit, so widely have these recitals been published. Mr. Stod- 
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dard comments in strong language upon the higher significance 
and blessedness of a revival on missionary ground, over re- 
yivals at home, and says the joy of one is not worthy to be 
compared with that of the other. 

The history of the book, as a personal narrative, culminates 
in the journey taken by Mr. Stoddard in failing health, with 
his wife and nurse and two children, in the summer of 1848, 
to Trebizond, and thence with his motherless children, and a 
bleeding heart, to Constantinople, and sohome. Itis not often 
that God calls his servants anywhere to a greater trial of faith 
and patience, than befell Mr. Stoddard, with scarcely a note of 
warning upon arriving at Trebizond. Detained in that city 
by an event so wholly providentiai, that Mr. Stoddard felt he 
ought not to be alarmed, he yet found that delay the most criti- 
cal event in his history. Reaching the quarantine ground, he 
learned that the existence of cholera was suspected, not ascer- 
tained, and had he known this a few hours earlier he would 
have been able to seek a mountain village, and so escape ex- 
posure. But as it was, his wife arriving there in good health, 
with the exception of a little natural fatigue, was seized with 
the pestilence, and in a few hours fell a victim to its destructive 
power. Atthe dead of night he committed her remains to the 
dust, and “ clasping his babes to his bosom, fled from the in- 
fected city.” The nurse speedily followed her mistress to the 
grave, and Mr. Stoddard, enfeebled by disease and spent with 
sorrow, embarked for his long sea voyage, in sole a of 
his tender offspring. 

Mr. Stoddard was absent from his field of labor three years, 
and after his return, spent the six that followed, happily and 
usefully among his beloved Nestorians, and dying in the be- 
ginning of 1857, was laid to rest in the little burying ground 
of the mission premises at Mount Seir. But few events check- 
ered the surface of his short, but serene and beautiful life; he 
glided out of sight like a shining river, bearing on its bosom a 
precious and richly freighted burden. 

Dr. Thompson has executed his task with fidelity and taste ; 
it has been with him a labor of love; he was evidently the 
man for the work,—his own early life was interwoven with 
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that of his friend and classmate, their sentiments were alike, 
and their habits and pursuits congenial ; as biographer, he ey- 
erywhere retires behind his subject, leaving him to tell his own 
story in his letters, by which, “ though dead, he yet speaketh,” 
and in the end, leaving daguerreotyped upon the reader’s mind, 
a clear and radiant image of one of the most symmetrically per- 
fect characters, ever ripened for heaven on the missionary 
field. There is a difficulty, almost if not quite insuperable, in 
portraying such a character. Dr. Thompson wisely has not 
attempted a formal portraiture ; it steals into the mind of the 
reader from his own artless words, and from his consistent and 
self-poising life, as much from what he did not do, as from 
what he did. We should hesitate to single out any virtue as 
especially characteristic of him, unless it was consecration to 
his Master in the missionary work. He was affectionate; 
while we read his letters to his father and mother, we should say 
pre-eminently affectionate, but it never betrayed him into 
weakness, made his step less firm in turning his back upon 
home and country, or his spirit less cheerful in the midst of 
toil and trial. He was ascholar, and with true ardor devoted 
to the honor and progress of science, but it was scholarship not 
so much tempered and balanced by missionary zeal, as inform- 
ed and actuated by it. We should never think of entering 
into a defense of Stoddard’s devotion to astronomical investiga- 
tion, any more than we should of his studies in the Syriac lan- 
guage and Scriptures, for both were equally implements of his 
Christian work. Never, indeed, was astronomy more truly in 
its place and function. In the person of Stoddard it returned 
to its birth-place, not as it went forth in its youth, the compan- 
ion of astrology, but in the stature of a glorious maturity, the 
handmaid and herald of religion. There is something beau- 
tiful in the fitness of God’s providence, that beneath those Per- 
sian skies, where shepherds first learned to call the stars by 
name, and where wise men were led by a star to the infant 
Redeemer, that now, in the nineteenth century, an American 
missionary should be searching those very skies, and not in 
vain, for some star to guide the benighted Mussulman to 
Christ. If we were to select one scene from Mr. Stoddard’s 
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life, most characteristic of him, and most worthy to be photo- 
graphed to his memory for the friends of modern missions, it 
should be that first one described by his pen, when standing 
by the side of “the great Moolah, the manajim bashee,” he 
shows him “the belts and moons of Jupiter, the rings of Sat- 
urn, and his satellites, the gibbous appearance of Mars, and 
the wond ers of the milky way,”—the astrologer stroking his 
beard, and saying, “‘God is great, and truly you are one of the 
wise ones of theearth,” and the youthful missionary saying, “if 
Moolahs will permit us to take them by the hand, and lead 
them inthe paths of science, the time is near when we can lead 
them to the Lamb of God.” The very climate of Persia, as it 
gave birth to astronomy, so it must make it a power for all 
time. 

We learn from Mr. Stoddard, that they had in Oroomiah no 
dew, and scarcely saw a cloud during June, July, August and 
September ; that stars do not twinkle when forty degrees above 
the horizon ; and Venus is so brilliant that he had distinguished 
by its light, when fourteen feet from the window, the hands of 
a watch, and even the letters of a book. We cannot deny our- 
selves the pleasure of again quoting from his pen, when wri- 
ting to a brother-in-law, a missionary in India. p. 348. 


“ By the way, speaking of our climate, I am reminded to tell you of some dis- 
coveries I have lately made, which are very interesting, to myself at least. I no- 
ticed a few months ago, a statement that a scientific traveler had seen the satel- 
lites (or some of them) of Jupiter from the top of Mount Etna. The announce- 
ment was received with a good deal of interest, as most astronomers have denied 
the possibility of any such phenomenon being visible to the unassisted eye. On 
reading the account I thought I would test the power of the naked eye here, as 
it seemed to me we were under the most favorable circumstances possible for this 
purpose. Weare elevated more than a mile above the ocean, and have for months 
a cloudless sky, and a very dry and transparent atmosphere, which I have no 
doubt far exceeds that of Italy. I know not how it is in India, but I think you 
would be astonished to see with what sharpness of outline mountains sixty, seven- 
ty, or even a hundred miles off, loom up on our view. In the night the heavens 
are magnificent, and it needs but a glance to assure a new comer that this is a 
very different place from America for the practical astronomer. I have often 
used my telescope here (I have one which I made in college—a Newtonian of six 
feet. focus, and five inches aperture) and been delighted with the distinctness and 
beauty of the different telescopic objects ; but until last summer it never occurred 
to me totest my unassisted eye. I have now the satisfaction of assuring you that 
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I have thus seen several of Jupiter's moons, the elongation of Saturn’s ring, (the 
planet appearing plainly elliptical,) and with a dark glass of just the right opacity, 
I have seen the phases of Venus. Last time I looked at it, it appeared as a very 
delicate and well defined crescent. I have also found that stars which I know to 
be telescopic elsewhere, are here detected, under favorable circumstances, by the 
naked eye. I have made out a list of some of these, and sent them, with a full 
account of my observations, to Sir J. Herschel, and I have the vanity to think 
they will interest him deeply. Indeed, it will be an interesting fact to any one, if 
here, in a region where astronomy was studied thousands of years ago by Assyri- 
an and Persian shepherds, the observer can be gratified by a view of wonders 
which, it has been supposed, only the telescope could reveal. As an illustration 
of the interest connected with these matters, let me say that it has long puzzled 
astronomers to account for the fact that in ancient books, written long before the 
discovery of the telescope, Saturn is represented as of an oblong shape. Was this 
a shrewd guess? Was it prophecy? Had the ancients any knowledge of the tel- 
escope ? Or have I found a more satisfactory answer here on Mount Seir ? 

i should like, if I had time, and I was sure you would like to go into the sub- 
ject, to detail to you the various ways in which I tried to train my eye for this 
purpose. Suffice it to say, that it was a month, from the time I began to exam- 
ine Jupiter, before I felt sure I was successful in my object. I looked at it through 
the empty tube of a telescope, that my eye might not be distracted with the ima- 
ges of other stars. I looked at it near the corner of a building, which cut off its 
brightest rays, still leaving the view unobstructed to the right hand or the left; 
and I iooked at it when shining out in his full splendor. But all without success, 
At last, when watching it from its first appearance in the evening, at a point just 
between daylight and dark, when there was darkness enough on the one hand for 
the satellites to appear, and not enough dazzling light from the planet, on the oth- 
er hand, to obscure them, my highest hopes were gratified, and 1 jumped for joy.” 


We ought to mention that Mr. Stoddard devoted himself 
chiefly to the educational interests of the Nestorian mission, 
although he was systematically engaged in preaching the 
gospel, and had an assigned field among the villages, in which 
he was a successful preacher. Still the school room was the 
chief theatre of his labors, and so rapidly did the institution 
grow of which he was the head, that it became not only 
anormal school for the supply of teachers, but a theological 
seminary for the training of preachers of the gospel. We are 
disposed, therefore, to attach considerable importance to Mr. 
Stoddard’s opinions upon the controverted question of the rela- 
tive importance of teaching and preaching ; and we think that 
the following remarks in a letter to Rev. Mr. Williams of 
Mosul, apart from the character and experience of the writer, 
will commend themselves to the approbation of our readers. 
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“My impression is that, taking the field of the American Board through, the 
business of teaching has been overdone ; that a vast amount of strength has been 
expended in village schools, very imperfectly superintended, and in India, under 
heathen teachers, which might have been better expended in the direct preachiag 
of the gospel. The business has been greatly overdone here, as we, nearly all of 
us, firmly believe. Many of our village schools have accomplished nothing; and 
the reason is that they were not and could not be brought under a direct religious 
influence. Mr. Stocking visited them once a month and did the very best he 
could; but his visit was a flying one, and the moment he passed by to look after 
the other seventy-nine schools, things reverted to their old course. That course in 
many cases was a sad one. Since some of the teachers and their older scholars 
have become pious, we have learned abominations which we never dreamed of at 
the time they were enacted. For example, one young man told me that, when at 
school in Ada, his teacher used habitually to lock up the scholars and then go 
away to gamble! Of course they learned nothing, but whenever the boy, placed 
on the roof to watch, cried out, ‘Sabib is entering the village,’ then there was a 
whirl for a few moments and the school was all in grand order and the teacher at 
his post! 

“ While this has been true of many of our schools, and especially those in the 
remote villages and those taught (?) by mercenaries, it has not (bless God) been 
true of all. On the contrary, oxr schools in Geog Tapa, for example, have done » 
noble work and a work which I believe could have been brought forward in no 
other way. They have stimulated the masses with a desire for improvement, and 
are, in my opinion, at the foundation of most that is really good in the village. 

“Tn a word, I am in favor of village schools only when they can be brought 
under teachers decidedly pious, who labor not for filthy lucre, but for that Saviour 
who bought them with his own blood. We even now have few enough of such 
teachers, but, let them be few or many, I think we should adhere to this rule, 

“Tn regard to seminaries, in charge of missionaries, who give themselves to 
their work, I believe they are beyond all price in carrying forward the chariot of 
salvation, and especially where constant and jealous care is taken that they are 
not secularized. Our experience is very decided on this subject. So is that of the 
Ceylon mission. If we are ever to finish up our work—I mean we missionaries— 
and go to new fields, it is of immense importance (I know not how to use language 
strong enough) that we have natives in considerable numbers, of well disciplined 
minds, as well as fired with apostolic zeal. How we are to get them I do not see, 
unless we establish seminaries like ours at Seir, and then try by God’s blessing to 
pervade them with the influences of God’s Spirit. Come here and see if, school- 
master as I am, I do not preach to my scholars. It is one of the best of audiences 
too. What a privilege to have such an audience to preach to from moraing to 
night. It ought to tell on the welfare of these Nestorians greatly, and if it does 
not, I shall be free to say that we have wrestled too little on our knees for the 
blessing.” 


Another instance, no less creditable to Mr. Stoddard’s sound- 


ness of judgment and breadth of view, may be quoted from 
his writings on the very grave question, to what extent our 
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missionaries should prosecute their work of revival under and 
within the frame-work of the eastern churches, and in what 
circumstances they should lead out a distinct church organized 
on the simple principles of Protestantism. Hitherto, the mis- 
sionaries of the Board have aimed at a reformation and revival 
of the Nestorian church rather than a separate ecclesiastical 
organization ; and with this policy Mr. Stoddard concurred. 
At the same time he was not unmindful of the dangers incident 
to this system, and showed, by his careful estimate of the 
advantages and disadvantages, that he was wedded to no 
a priori theory, but prepared to judge of and decide the 
question in the light of those developing facts, which will, no 
doubt, in due time, make the path of duty plain. It is cer- 
tainly highly creditable to our missionaries, to their freedom 
from sectarianism and their purely Christian and spiritual 
aims, that they have so long labored in harmony with the 
spiritual rulers of the Nestorians; and we may challenge 
history to produce another example of equal magnanimity and 
Christian forbearance. The subject, however, is so important, 
and interlocks itself so naturally with the history and princi- 
ples of the Protestant Reformation, and the following senti- 
ments exhibit so clearly the wisdom and impartiality of Mr. 
Stoddard, that we give them room. 

“T will now take up the question, ‘What do you conceive to be the actual 
working of the church relation among the Nestorians, and especially the converted 
Nestorians ” 

“To this I reply, that there are no doubt serious evils connected with such a 
half-way system, and inseparable from it. Those to the converts themselves 
may be briefly stated. ist. They are more or less tempted to violate eir con- 
sciences by conforming to the foolish and sometimes the sinful practices of their 
church. The temptation is of course, however, far less than in the Armenian 
church, because there are not nearly so many corrupt usages, such as image wor- 
ship, confession to the priest, etc., and because conformity to these corrupt usages 
cannot be enforced, at least on the plain, by excommunication, fine, or imprison- 
ment. If any individual, therefore, yields compliance, it is because he chooses to 
do so; and by yielding he detracts from the evidence we otherwise have of his 
piety. If weare correctly informed as to what has taken place in Erzeroom, not 
even a Protestant church organization can prevent such weaknesses and sins among 
oriental Christians. 2d. Some persons are thus deterred from becoming ecclesias- 
tics, and their influence is, consequently, in a measure circumscribed. 3d. They 
have not, to the extent we desire them to have, the ordinances of baptism and 
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the Lord’s supper. 4th. They do not enjoy the privileges of Christian fellowship, 
as they would if separated from the corrupt mass around them, and gathered into 
a Protestant church. 5th. They probably have not so strong a sympathy with us, 
nor with each other, nor so much unity of action in their plans for doing good. 

“ These are certainly grave objections to our present mode of operation ; and, 
if things were permanently to continue as they are now, I think our duty would 
be plain to follow the example of our brethren in Turkey. But neither we nor 
the converts shall remain long in this position. A few years must entirely change 
the aspect of things. If this temporary union of new and old, purity and partial 
corruption, is strange, it is perhaps no more so than what existed in the days of 
the apostles, the New Testament being witness. 

“ Meanwhile, we are by no means neglecting the care of these converts. There 
are very few communities where I believe the hopefully pious are so faithfully 
watched over as those in our seminaries. We could not do more for them, in this 
respect, if they were gathered into a church. 

“ But, you will ask, do the converts manifest no tendency to go back to the 
darkness from which they have partially emerged? So far from this being the 
case, it seems to me clear that, as a budy, and, I may almost say, in every individ- 
ual case, they are all making progress in the right direction ; and, although there 
is now a lamentable deficiency of the Holy Spirit’s influence, I have never seen a 
more decided and healthy onward progress than at the present time. This opinion 
I express after ten years of careful observation. 

‘“‘ Now allow me to state some of the advantages of the present system. It is 
my impression, from what I have seen in Turkey, that the tendency of things 
there is to make the members of those little churches sharp controversialists. Be- 
ing severed from the old church, they are of course in great danger of attacking 
the superstitious practices to which they were formerly themselves wedded, with 
more earnestness than they show in telling those around them the simple 
story of the cross. This is an evil from which we are happily exempt here. 
I have no doubt our good brethren in Turkey would oppese this tendency 
with all their hearts, but it is of course difficult for them in the circumstances to 
control it. On the other hand the converts here are in danger of being too liberal 
in their feelings, and embracing, in the arms of a large charity, those whom we and 
the Bible would exclude from fellowship. However this may be, it is certainly a 
fact of great importance that these pious natives, instead of being distracted with 
endless and unhappy discussions, are so free to preach the cardinal doctrines of 
the Gospel, which, I hope, will sooner or later, though perhaps not nearly so fast 
as those who travel on railroads and by steamboats desire, put an end to whatever 
is corrupt in opinion or in practice among their people. 

“ Moreover, the sympathies of the converts are now better drawn out for their 
people than they could be if placed in an antagonistic relation to them. Said 
one of them tome, lately, when I suggested the possibility of a new organization : 
‘What! would you separate us from our people? Are we no more to feel that 
we are one with them, and they one with us? Shall we not sympathize with our 
brethren, our kinsmen according to the flesh in all their joys and sorrows? Shall 
we be the first to raise a separating wall? Shall we thus cast them out, as evil, 
and knowingly make them our enemies? Is it proved that we cannot follow Chiist 
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and yet be Nestorians? Will you begin among us a civil war?” I give you the 
above remarks as indicative of the feelings of most, indeed I believe of all, the 
pious Nestorians, If there are any who would be glad to break up their present 
connection with the people, I um not aware of the fact. 

“You will also remember that, should a Protestant church be established here, 
the wide door which is now thrown open for the preaching of the Gospel must at 
once be closed. It is vain to hope that we can freely enter Nestorian churches, 
or gather congregations in many different villages, or exert any perceptible in- 
fluence on the mass of the people, after such a blow has been struck at the present 
organization. Our native helpers, instead of going out, as now, to scatter broad- 
cast the seed of the kingdom, would be hemmed in on every side. Our numerous 
village schools would, most of them, be put down, and the circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures be very much diminished. If we can anticipate with confidence any 
thing in the future, I think we may anticipate such a result as this; and the ex- 
perience of our brethren in Turkey is far from leading me to a contrary conclusion, 
And, although a fear of any such calamity should not tempt us for a moment to 
pursue a course which is wrong, it ought to make us very careful how, without 
due reflection, we launch on an untried sea. 

“Tam also persuaded that we are taking the best way to put an end to the 
abuses which prevail here. It seems to me that combating fasts and feasts and the 
prevailing system, will never effect much, until the people truly feel their need of 
something better. While we have not attacked their errors directly, at least not 
so as to make them more prominent than the cross of Christ, we have not failed, 
in season and out of season, year after year, and in multitudes of places, to de- 
clare the whole counsel of God. I do not believe the Gospel is preached anywhere 
with more earnestness and fidelity than it is in Oroomish. And it is precisely on 
this account that a basis is now laid, as I believe, for a much more rapid advance 
than in previous years in reforming abuses, Light and love are stripping off the 
robe of self-righteousness, which the boisterous wind would only have wrapped 
more tightly around them. The opening of the window-shutters is removing the 
darkness and letting in the light, whereas the use of the broom would only have 
created a suffocating dust, while all remained still darker than before. 

“ While I am evidently leaning, as you see, to our present mode of operation as 
the best one, Iam free to admit that it would be more grateful to my feelings, if 
the above considerations were left out of the account, to labor even in a small, but 
doctrinally pure church, than to carry out the imperfect, half-way system which 
we now, for a season, tolerate. I believe we all sincerely desire to know what the 
will of the Lordis, and are willing to follow at once, wherever the path shall be 
plainly pointed out. And I ask your prayers that, free from pride and prejudice, 
and any blinding, unhappy influence, we may faithfully discharge the high trust 
committed to us by the Board, the churches, and above all, by our biessed Lord 
and Master himself.” 


In the following year, Mr. Stoddard added, upon the same 
subject, what probably represented his state of mind at the 
period of his death, the following remarks : 
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“December 15th, 1854. I have read with delight and gratitude the account of 
the meeting of the Board at Hartford, and I have no doubt it is read with delight 
and gratitude throughout the world. It is cause of special thanksgiving that you 
were so harmonious ona subject which produces everywhere so much excitement, 
I hope this new year will be one of rich blessings to all our missions. As for our- 
selves, I think I seesome signs of a retrograde movement for a year or two, and I 
confess I look forward to the future with some anxiety. As soon as it shall be defi- 
nitely settled that we cannot vigorously prosecute the reformation in the church, I 
shall bein favor ofa separation. It will not do to have so preciousa harvest lost. 
Hitherto I believe our course has been a wise one, but not unattended with peril. 
The pious Nestorians have so much lumber to carry round on their backs that it 
is more difficult than you may imagine for them to stand up, freemen in Christ 
Jesus. You will be glad to know that we have held a communion season, at which 
a number of them were invited, and we expect to have another the first of next 
month. Our plan is, as soon as we can bring it about, to have all the pious Nes- 
torians commune with us three times in a year or once in four months. They 
need sadly the benefit of this ordinance, administered in a solemn and scriptural’ 
manner.” 


We had marked other topics to which we had hoped to have 
time to allude, but we must omit them. The thought has 
grown upon us, as we have been following the narrative of 
this holy and beautiful life, how the Great Head of the church 
selects the fairest and most fruitful shoots of our Christian 
civilization in this western world, to ingraft it upon the decay- 
ing stock and among the lifeless branches of the Christianity of 
the East. The word of God cannot make progress in our world 
except by the consecration to God of the costliest, the dearest, 
and the best. The law that brought the Son of God from the 
Father’s bosom still holds, and as in apostolic days, so now, 
Christians must “ fill up that which is behind of the afflictions 
of Christ, in their flesh for His body’s sake, which is the 
church.” The life that is to revive the dead churches of the 
East, must come from the best life of the West. The light that 
shall re-illume the seven candlesticks of Asia, now dark, must 
be carried to them from the blazing altars of Christian England 
and America. What is it but the life of Christ prolonged, and 
his death lived over again, when from the best Christian cul- 
ture of New England, the blossom of families that for two 
centuries have been perfecting fruit in Christ’s service, from 
the parish of Jonathan Edwards, and from the grave of David 
Brainerd, the youthful Stoddard goes forth to insert his life 
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into the Nestorian, and to hallow with his dust the soil of Per. 
sia, as before him Martyn had, whose feet had never strayed 
around Brainerd’s grave, but whose spirit had canght inspira. 
tion from his life? As it is the law of love for the highest to 
seek the lowest, and “ the chiefest to be servant of all,” so it 
is the condition of redemption, for the pure to mingle with the 
impure, the enlightened with the degraded, and mingling with 
them to suffer with and for them. It is the lesson of the incar- 
nation, abiding in the church as a type and a spirit; “ the dis- 
ciple is not above his Master,” and they who with apostolic 
zeal succeed to the Redeemer’s work, do “ always bear about 
in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus.” And this work is 
but just begun ; the sacrifices that have been made are but 
drops that precede the shower. The lonely grave of Martyn at 
Tocat, and that of Stoddard looking out solitarily from Mount 
Seir, will ere long be surrounded with kindred in Christ, and 
saintly dust shall hallow not only the old historic countries from 
whence the. human race began their pilgrimages, and over 
which walked the Son of God, but it shall yet be thickly strown 
over the islands of the ocean, and through those central regions 
of Africa which God still curtains closely from the gaze and 
research of His church. Instead of thinking that our refine- 
ment is too great, and our culture too perfect for the work of 
missions, we are rather bound to believe that the piety has not 
yet been nurtured, nor the resources gathered of learning and 
Christian magnanimity, which are adequate to the work, and 
fitted to the sacrifice of laying foundations amid the central 
darkness of heathenism. Forth from happier and holier homes, 
from higher ranks of scholarship in universities and semina- 
ries of sacred learning, than any that now exist, and forth from 
churches more favored with the presence of their Lord, and 
communions nearer that above, must missionaries go, before 
“the heathen shall be given to Christ for his inheritance, and 
the uttermost parts of the earth for his possession.” 
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REVIEW OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Tae American Quarterly [Episcopal] Church Review,* for July of this 
year, contains an Article on Prof. Fisher’s History of the Church of 
Christ in Yale College. We notice the Article for the purpose of briefly 
pointing out some of the numerous errors into which the Reviewer has 
fallen. His chief object, as far as we can gather it, is to make out a 
case of degeneracy against the college church in particular, and New 
England Congregationalism in general. At the same time he appears 
desirous to glorify President Clap, representing him as the standard- 
bearer of a party in favor of creeds, and adverse to revivals and “ evan- 
gelism.” President Clap, our Reviewer would have us believe, fell into 
unpopularity and obscurity on account of his opposition to New Lights 
and to “Jonathan Edwards, the head of this New School.” His course 
on this subject, together with his zeal for church-symbols, entitle him, 
weare told, to the special sympathy of “ Churchmen.” 

Let us disentangle a few of the mistakes involved in these assertions: 

1, Edwards, at the time when President Clap felt obliged to re- 
sign his office, had among the ministers of New England a very 
small number of disciples. For the proof of our statement, see Prof, 
Fisher's Discourse, pp. 80, 81. The fact is undisputed. What, then, 
becomes of the remark, that “ Jonathan Edwards was now in the ascend- 
ant; the whole course of theology was changed?” And how could the 
followers of Edwards undermine the President’s influence, and drive him 
from his station? The idea that they did so, is an utter mistake on the 
part of the Reviewer. If his dislike to the revival cost President Clap 
his office, why was Dr. Stiles, who shared to the full in this dislike, so 
soon appointed to the same post ? 

2. The party of President Edwards were not hostile to creeds. The 
Reviewer makes no distinction on this point between them and the 
Arminians and low Calvinists of the type of Dr. Stiles. Has he ever 
read the writings of Bellamy? Even a cursory acquaintance with the 
divines of this school should have saved him from so grave an error. 

3. President Clap, at the time of his withdrawal from office, was an 





* The American Quarterly Church Review, and Ecclesiastical Register. Vol, 
xii—No. ii, July, 1858. New Haven. 
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open ally of the New Light party. He is called “ a political New Light” 
by Dr. Stiles. His co-operation with that party was notorious. One of 
his most earnest defenders was the zealous New Light pamphleteer, Rey, 
John Graham of Woodbury. Tle had introduced as a text book into 
college, E:iwards’s treatise on the Will. The President’s position is ac 
curately explained by Prof. Fisher in his Discourse, pp. 71, 72. 

4. The Reviewer makes no mention of the personal traits of Presi- 
dent Clap, which, whether justly or not, were the principal ground of 
the disesteem in which he was held. The Reviewer quotes from Dr, 
Stiles’s encomium on the President’s intellectual powers. Did he ever 
read Dr. Stiles’s impressions of the President’s character, as given in the 
private letter, addressed to Rev. Chauncey Whittelsey? Did he ever 
thoroughly examine the rest of the instructive correspondence between 
these gentlemen, and between Dr. Stiles and other divines, which is de- 
posited in the Library of Yale College? If not, he is imperfectly in- 
formed in reference to the causes and events conhected with President 
Clap’s resignation, and should spc « in a less judicial manner. 

The Reviewer is right in thinking that President Clap’s unpopularity 
sprung, to a considerable extent, from his strenuous effort on behalf of 
ereeds. He is wrong in leaving the impression that this was the only 
cause of the clamor raised against him; and he is wrong again in im- 
plying that the opponents of the revival were the upholders of the 
symbols. The truth is, that the great body of them—the great body of 
those who, at the outset, seconded the President in his war upon “ enthu- 
siasm”—were men like Darling, Whittelsey, Stiles—as averse to creeds 
as they were to New Lights. 

Now it is not to these men that our Reviewer offers the sympathy of 
“Churchmen,” but to so rigorous a Calvinist. as President Clap! We 
should have said that an Episcopalian, remembering the prevalent theol- 
ogy and type of feeling in his church, since the Calvinism of the Arti- 
cles was given up by the mass of the clergy, would be rather drawn to 
these quiet, cultivated, conservative Arminians, and moderate Calvinists. 
We should expect that he would find much more to applaud in their 
theological views, as well as their general spirit, than in the creed and 
temper of such a stern Genevan as President Clap. So we still think, 
whatever the Reviewer, to accomplish an immediate purpose, may say 
to the contrary. 

Much space is devoted, in the Article before us, to the creed of the 
college church, with a view to demonstrate the latitudinarian tenden- 
cies developed since President Clap’s day. The creed, the Reviewer 
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thinks, is very meagre and hardly deserves to be called Christian. We 

expect, of course, to find that the church, in the lauded era of Presi- 

dent Clap, is furnished with a most copious and orthodox confession. 

But lo! the Review informs us, it had then no creed at all! We sub- 

mit that the change from no creed at all to even a short one, ought to 

please our Reviewer. He discovers, indeed, that the ancient covenant 

contained an assent to the doctrines of the Bible “as professed in our 

churches,” and he endeavors to help himself out of the difficulty by 

magnifying the importance of this very general expression. The doc- 

trines “ professed in our churches ”—that there was some variety of faith 

the Reviewer has himself shown in describing the extensive opposition 
made to President Clap. Everybody knows that so vague a clause 
would have excluded no one who came to college from any congrega- 
tional church, however he might be tainted with Arminianism, But how 
is it with the Reviewer’s own church? Nothing is demanded of commu- 
nicants but an assent*to the Apostles’ Creed; and he gives us that con- 
fession with the college creed, in parallel columns, for the purpose of 
exhibiting the superior fulness of the former,—as if the college creed pro- 
fessed to state all the truths of the Gospel. For our own part, we re- 
gard the Apostles’ Creed as a very imperfect summary of Christian doc- 
trine. It may surprise ovr Reviewer to learn the fact, but it is not long 
since a very intelligent person who could not subscribe to so orthodox a 
formula of the Trinity as the college creed contains, was assured by the 
late Dr. Croswell that he could become a communicant in Trinity church, 
New Haven, nothing but a belief in the Apostles’ Creed being required. 
There are thousands of Unitarians who give their assent to this ancient 
Confession ; who believe in the miraculous conception, in the resurrec- 
tion, and in Christ as the appointed Judge of the world. According to 
our Reviewer, they believe enough. Notwithstanding our weaker zeal 
for creeds, we beg to dissent from this position. 

The language of the college creed is criticized in quite severe terms. 
But the criticism has no better foundation than the Reviewer's perverse 
application of the term’ “independent” to each of the persons in the 
Trinity, instead of the one God to whom it really refers, as is evident 
from the next following clause: “that by Him all things were made.” 

The Reviewer has a more plausible support for his thesis in the abroga- 
tion of the numerous tests which President Clap had imposed on all 
college instructors. It was felt very soon that the President had gone 
too far in requiring this subscription to formulas from academical teach- 
ers. The Reviewer, however, as we have observed, is mistaken in sup- 
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posing that the opposition to him on this score proceeded from New 
Lights. It came rather from men who claimed to be conservative and 
to be moved by a desire to resist an innovation on the established free- 
dom of the New England churches and colleges. For aught we know, 
they may have been impelled by what they knew of the English uni- 
versities, and of the vast amount of hypocrisy and avowed insincerity 
resulting from compulsory subscription to the Articles. The author of 
this review is probably too well acquainted with the annals of the great 
universities not to blush at the notorious and disgraceful perjury of 
which that requirement has been the occasion. If he is not familiar 
with the subject, we might refer him to many authorities, and among 
others to the Autobiography of Gibbon, where he will find an instrue- 
tive commentary on the practical force of university creeds. 

We never read from “Churchmen” homilies on the sanctity of creeds, 
without opening our eyes in astonishment. How many clergymen of 
the Anglican church thoroughly and heartily believe each of the thirty- 
nine Articles? What shades of theological opinion in that church, from 
the border-ground of Popery to extreme Rationalism! What does all 
this recent contention at Oxford, about the Atonement, signify? We 
have this moment on our table a book on the Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, by a clergyman of theEnglish church, Mr. Macnaught, which comes 
as near to bald Naturalism, as a believer in miracles can come. But we 
need not specify instances: when was there a time that Latitudinarians 
did not enjoy a safe refuge in that church? Whenever we hear our- 
selves reproached by “Churchmen” for not having creeds enough, we are 
reminded of the question of Robert Hall: “in which of two given 
situations will a doctrine last the longest, where it is believed without 
being subscribed, or where it is subscribed without being believed ?” 

The Article which we have in hand is written in the high tone which 
“Churchmen” sometimes assume when speaking of us ignorant dis- 
senters. An affecting mention is made of “those who unhappily have 
little to connect them with the past,”"—meaning ourselves; the author 
of the Discourse, “does justice” to President Clap, “so far as he is 
able,” but not being a Churchman “we doubt greatly” whether he “ un- 
derstands him ;” they who rest simply “on a modern local creed,” “nar. 
row themselves down into the hopeless position of a sect as regards the 
faith ;” and more in thesame condescending strain. Is mental ability, pow- 
er tosee the nature and bearing of historical events, and a proper histori- 
cal feeling, the exclusive possession of “Churchmen ?” It is strange that 
such persons as the writer of this review do not see how unmanly these 
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pretensions appear to intellectual and educated men outside the coterie 
with which he is familiar. It is strange that he does not see that a 
supercilious and exclusive spirit towards Christians of a different ecclesias- 
tical order, is the very essence of a sect; and that his Article is there- 
fore intensely sectarian. We do not mean to accuse “Churchmen” in 
general of showing this supercilious temper which arrogates superiority 
on merely factitious grounds. We have commonly observed that the de- 
gree of churchly assumption bears an inverse ratio to the real power and 
merit of the writer. We do not meet this offensive tone in the Cole- 
ridges, the Hares, the Arnolds, the Trenchs, the Stanleys and the Rob- 
ertsons. Men of their stamp, endued with genius and solid learning, do 
not find it necessary to put on airs. They are content to stand on a 
level with all thinking men, and to rest their cause, whatever it may be, 
on grounds of reason and Scripture. They understand well that schol- 
ars and authors are to be judged by their fruits, by the wisdom of their 
thoughts and the thoroughness of their researches, and not by the acci- 
dent of an ecclesiastical connection. 

We need hardly say that we bear no ill-will towards the author of 
the Article before us; he will not complain if we have exercised the 
same freedom in reference to his production, which he has used in dis- 
cussing the Discourse which he has chosen to review. 

VOL. XVI. 57 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THEOLOGY. 


Tue readers of the New Englander are already aware that a volume 
entitled “ Practical Sermons,” by the late Rev. Dr. Taylor,* has been giv- 
en to the public since our last number appeared. The announcement is 
made in a short preface, that “ it is proposed to publish hereafter, in uni- 
form detached volumes, such selections from his theological lectures, 
essays and discourses, as shall be deemed advisable.” We hardly need 
to say here, that we shall look for the appearance of these several vol- 
umes with the highest interest. They will be a most valuable contribu- 
tion to ethical and theological science. We congratulate the multitude 
of the friends and admirers of Dr. Taylor, in all parts of the country, on 
the prospect of their being speedily published. We know they will be 
joyfully welcomed by those who have, in years past, heard them, in sub- 
stance, from his eloquent lips, and retain the memories of them among 
their pleasantest and most sacred recollections. 

As we have so lately published an Article—May, 1858—giving a gen- 
eral view of the life, and character, and works of Dr. Taylor, and are 
expecting to give a more extended review when the proposed series of* 
volumes is sufficiently advanced in the course of publication, we shall 
content ourselves at present with a simple announcement and brief no- 
tice of this first volume. 

The editors and publishers of Dr. Taylor’s works have done well to 
begin with these “ Practical Sermons.” There is a felicitous fitness be- 
tween them and the present time. They were almost ail written, and 
were preached repeatedly, in seasons of revived religion. They are dis- 
courses full of power, prepared with special reference to bringing sinful 
men, under the ministration of the Holy Spirit, to immediate repentance 
toward God, and faith toward the Lord Jesus Christ. We had thought 
it possible that we might be disappointed in reading them ; for we had 
heard them nearly all, and some of them repeatedly. But we are im- 





* Practical Sermons. By Natuaniet W. Taytor, D. D., late Dwight Professor 
of Didactic Theology in Yale College. New York: Published by Clark, Austin & 
Smith. 1858. For sale by F. T. Jarman, New Haven. 
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pressed anew with their excellence and power. Though we miss the 
majestic mien, the positive and commanding air, the speaking eye, and 
the sonorous voice of the beloved preacher, we find that they are sermons 
to be read, as well as sermons to be heard. The reason is, there is so 
much truth in them, so strongly and pertinently expressed. They are 
full to overflowing of great truths respecting God and His attributes, His 
works, His laws and government ; respecting Christ and the gracious plan 
and measures of salvation by Him ; respecting the Holy Spirit in His re- 
newing and sanctifying influence ; respecting eternity, with its awful and 
glorious realities; respecting man in his noble capacities, in the strength, 
obstinacy, freedom, baseness and ruin of his sin, and in his ability and 
consequent obligation to accept at once the gracious offers of the Gos- 
pel by repentance and faith—full of great truths like these, urged with 
a close, continuous, unavoidable and overwhelming pressure upon the 
intellect, the conscience and the heart. We have never seen a volume 
of sermons at once so pertinent and powerful in their adaptation to a pe- 
riod of religious awakening. The force with which they prove and im- 
press the duty, and practicability of repenting and believing, and that 
“now,” is wonderful. We could wish that this volume might be put into 
the hands of every preacher in our country, and of multitudes in their 
congregations. It is a marvel that any one can hear or read such unde- 
niable and pertinent truths, and such powerful appeals, and still remain 
impenitent and negligent of the great salvation ! 


The present year seems a very harvest for volumes of sermons. We 
have received from Messrs. Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., a book containing a 
selection from the sermons and discourses of President Wayland,* 
which merit the thoughtful consideration of Christian men. 

The titles and subjects of these sermons are : The Apostolic Ministry ; 
The Church, a Soviety for the Conversion of the World ; Christian Wor- 
ship; A Consistent Piety, the Demand of the Age; Slavery to Public 
Opinion; The Perils of Riches; Prevalent Prayer; Responsibility for 
the Moral Condition of Others. 

The first of these sermons has been already published and widely cir- 
culated. The others are written in the same earnest spirit and with the 
mind fully set on great practical results. They are all most honorable 
to the Christian simplicity and earnest zeal of the author, who seems to 
rejoice most of all in the exercise of his gifts for the Christian ministry, 





* Sermons to the Churches. By Francis Waytanp. 12mo., pp. 281. New 
York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 1858. 
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and to find refreshment in the approaching evening of his life, in minis- 
tering to the edification of the flock of Christ. 

We should not agree with all the views of the author, nor think all his 
suggestions the most wise or comprehensive, but we honor hisspirit, and 
sympathize with his apostolic zeal. 


Another volume which has been sent us by the same publishers, should 
have received a notice at our hands in the August number. It bears 
the title of “The New York Pulpit in the Revival of 1858.”* Few of 
the discourses possess high artistic merit, yet, as earnest, practical ser- 
mons, many of them are admirable. They are not, we are glad to see, 
mere moral essays, nor religious orations, but their praise is that they 
are what they profess to be—sermons. We doubt not that they were 
blessed by God in the conversion of souls! They will be to all an 
acceptable memorial of the great religious awakening of 1858, while by 
those who have personally, or in their families, shared in the spiritual 
blessings God has of late bestowed, they will be received with peculiar 
interest. 


Messrs. Poor and Fish have prepared an exceedingly useful and accepta- 
ble volume for the American public, and especially for preachers, in their 
“Select Discourses ” ¢ from distinguished foreign pulpit orators. It is well 
for the preacher to make himself familiar with as great a variety of mod- 
els as possible, that he may give variety to his own performances. It is 
especially desirable that he should avail himself of the best specimens 
of preaching on the continent. In France and Germany, the conception 
of a sermon is so different from that which is commonly received 
among us, that a mind bent on success, and bold enough to venture a 
little from traditional ways, cannot but derive important advantage 
from studying the sermons of. their best preachers. No finer examples 
can be furnished than are given in this volume. We have six discourses 
from the much lamented Adolphe Monod, the prince of modern French 
preachers ; eight from the admired F. W. Krummacher, so well known 
among us by his Elisha; four from the beloved Tholuck; and four from 
the thoughtful and finished Julius Miller, whom to see and hear is to 
esteem and admire. 





* The New York Pulpit in the Revival of 1858. A memorial volume of ser- 
mons. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 1858. 

+ Select Discourses, by Adolphe Monod, Krummacher, Tholuck, and Julius 
Miller ; translated from the French and German. By Rev. H. C. Fisn and D. 
W. Poor, D. D. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 1858. 12mo. pp. 408. 
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The appendix contains the gem of the collection, by A. Monod, on the 
Delivery of Sermons, every line of which deserves to be learned by heart 
by every preacher. 

The volume is furnished with short biographical notices of the preach- 
ers, and a fine portrait of Monod. It will be much sought for, we trust, 
for it is fitted to be eminently useful. 


We call attention also to a second series of the posthumous works of 
Dr. Harris, published by Messrs. Gould & Lincoln.* They have much 
the same characteristics of thought and style which we ascribed to the 
first series in a former notice. The subjects, however, are quite differ- 
ent, pertaining to man—as created, as fallen, as redeemed, and as made 
the servant and aid of Christ in His kingdom of grace. The volume 
contains fifteen sermons, and four charges given at the ordination of 
pastors. Among the ablest of these sermons are those in which the 
author sets forth his views of the Christian ministry and of the proper 
education for it. This second volume is equal in merit to the first, and 
will be a valuable accession to any library, whether of minister or 
layman. 


We have received several little tracts, entitled “ Truths for the Times.”+ 
Those which we have read are the first, second, and fifth of the series. 
The subjects of which they treat are ‘‘ The Reasonableness of future end- 
less Punishment,”—*“ Instantaneous Conversion, and its Connection with 
Piety,”—And “Our Bible.” 

The author of these tracts is well known in the literary and religious 
community, as a man of scholarly tastes, whose intellect is directed by 
apeculiar sentimentality. He regards everything, not so much from a 
broad view of right and wrong, but as it is related to his own feelings. 
This quality is apparent in his methed of treating fundamental doctrine 
which consists in the illustration of the old arguments by pleasant meta- 
phors. Nothing is added to the defenses of truth, but they are repaint- 





* Sermons and Addresses delivered on special occasions. By Joun Harris, 
D.D., late President of New College, London; author of the Great Teacher, &c., 
&c. Second Series. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 59 Washington street. New 
York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. Cincinnati: George §. Blanchard. 1858. 

+ Truths for the Times. Number one. The reasonableness of future, endless 
punishment. Number two, Instantaneous conversion and its connection with 
piety. Number five. Our Bible. By Newemian Apams, D. D., Pastor of the 
Essex st. church, Boston. 
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ed and hightened to the eye of the spectator. These little treatises pop- 
ularize the often repeated answers to objections against the evangelical 
views, on the topics of which they treat, but do not grapple the present 
difficulties which surround these themes, and which now constitute the 
battle-ground of Christianity against unbelief. 

The first tract is introduced by a correspondence between a noted 
Jeader of the liberal school in theology, as it is named, and the author; 
but there may have been other reasons which prompted the minister of 
the Hollis street church to request a repetition of the discourse in his 
pulpit than its acknowledged ability. We have no means, however, of 
judging concerning the controversy, since the reply has not been read. 
These pamphlets may be profitable to those who are unacquainted with the 
the evidences from Scripture for the doctrines of which they treat, 
although we should hardly select Dr. Adams as a safe expositor, if we 
were to take the following vindication of an inspired record as a fair 
specimen. 

“The story of the Levite and his concubine is another instance of the 
same kind with the foregoing. Why introduce such a sickening tale into 
the sacred word? For one most important reason, if for no other. The 
event there related was the occasion of the most fearful civil war which 
ever happened to Israel. The tribe of Benjamin was greatly depopulated 
by it. The history of the Hebrew nation demanded that all the in- 
cidents belonging to such an eventful page of it should be faithfully re- 
corded. And is there no moral for every nation in that sad passage of 
Israel’s history? very people which is divided on any moral question 
relating to their internal affairs, is instructed by the spirit and the man- 
ner of the proceedings which, in this case, resulted in the slaughter of 
more than ninety thousand brethren by the hands of brethren.” No. 
5, p. 10. 

The author of “South Side View,” in the sentence which we have ital- 
icized, intimates that it would have been better for the Levite to have 
silently endured the horrible wrong, and for the nation to have sanc- 
tioned it, by refusing to punish the crimes of cruelty, adultery and mur- 
der. With such an opinion, if Dr. Adams had any logical acumen, he 
would hardly undertake to defend “the reasonableness of future end- 
less punishment.” 


We call attention to a republication by Messrs. Mason Brothers, of 
New York, of “ Young’s Inquiry into the Origin of Evil."* The author 





* Evil not from God: or, The Mystery, being an inquiry into the origin of evil. 
IBy Joun Younc, LL. D., Edinburgh. New York: Mason Brothers. 1858. 
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js an able writer as all know who have read his “ Christ of History.” The 
subject is difficult, though important. As we intend to do more than 
give a literary notice of it, we pass it for the present with this brief 
announcement. 


The somewhat ambitiously written “ Literary Attractions of the 
Bible” * may be safely commended, so long as we have no better book 
upon the same theme. It is, in our view, however, quite below “ the 
hight of its great argument”—in some measure, perhaps, because its 
tone is apologetic, and still more because the variety and richness of the 
Bible is not conceived from the stand-point of historical criticism. If 
the author had studied “ Herder’s Spirit of Hebrew Poetry,” till he had 
become imbued with its most valuable principles, and been excited by its 
fine sympathies, he would not have written in a way so formal and cold; 
and, toa great extent, powerless, Notwithstanding, his style is elegantly 
correct, and many of his laudatory paragraphs are as well rounded as 
could be desired. 

No man, in our view, can write well about the Bible, who thinks him- 
self constrained to defend it. He must first have a conviction of its 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable superiority, not merely as the revelation 
of God to man, but also as overflowing with the wealth of historic sim- 
plicity and poetic fire. Believing and feeling thus, he would write 
about the Literary Attractions of the Bible in some other tone than that 
of “A Plea for the Word of God, considered as a Classic”’ Let men 
of philosophic discernment, or warm literary sympathies, assert, demon- 
strate and enforce what the Bible is on its human side, and the compla- 
cent and patronizing tone of our literary diletéanti in regard to it would 
be rebuked and cowed, as their utter ignorance would be exposed. 


Childhood and the Church,f is the title of a posthumous fragment, 
written with an earnest spirit, and designed to turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children and promote Christian nurture. The author's 
doctrinal views are not, however, in our judgment, in accordance with 
the Word of God, and we think that walls and coping, which are built 
on such a foundation, must fall. One who teaches that “ the unconscious 

* The Literary Attractions of the Bible: or, A Plea for the Word of God, con- 
sidered as a Classic. By Le Roy J. Hatsey, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner. 
1858. 12mo. pp. 441. 

+ Childhood and the Church. By T. F. Raxpotpa Mercer, A. M., Author of 
“Natural Goodness,” “The Wise Master Builder,” etc., ete. New York: A. D. 
F. Randolph. 1858. pp. 53. 
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babe is a Christian babe, justified and regenerate” that the nurture it 
needs is “the development of a nature dlready in the soul, * * * 
a restored or regenerate nature,” and that “the application of the 
absolving and regenerating properties of the great sacrifice to every child 
as it enters life, is a moral necessity in the divine government,” and who 
can twist our Saviour’s conversation with Nicodemus so as to favor this 
view, cannot be commended as a safe expositor of divine truth, however 
much we approve his desire to have every eye recognize the true place 
of childhood in the church of God. 


We have received a compact, forcible and vigorous argument on the 
thesis, “ Immersion not Baptism,” * which is worthy of attention asa 
contribution to the discussion of ordinances. The thoroughly Scriptural 
character of the argument, and the clearness with which it is stated, 
make this little treatise valuable for those whose minds may be troubled 
concerning the validity of their baptism, because of the claim so fre- 
quently made that “ immersion is the only true baptism.” 


Messrs. Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. have published selections from the 
writings of Spurgeon, with the title of “Spurgeon’s Gems.” + The popu- 
larity of this preacher is remarkable. The popularity of his published 
works is no less so. His style is diffuse and flowing, not epigrammatic, 
and yet a book of culled passages has been made, which, we doubt not, 
will attract and interest many persons who have been repelled by the 
great diffuseness of his sermons and writings as heretofore publisued 
in full. 


Messrs. Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. have also sent us a little book illustra- 
ting the Saviour’s life, of which the title isat once explanation and recom- 
mendation. It is “ Glimpses of Jesus; or, Christ exalted in the affections 
of his people,”{ by W. P. Balfern. 





* Immersion not Baptism. By Rev. Jonn H. Beckwitn. Boston: John P. 
Jewett & Co. 1858. pp. 47. 

+ Spurgeon’s Gems, being brilliant passages from the Discourses of the Rev, C. 
H. Spurgeon. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. For saleby F. T. Jarman, 
New Haven. 

} Glimpses of Jesus: or, Christ exalted in the affections of his people. By W. 
P. Batrern. From the second London edition. New York: Sheldon, Blake- 
man & Co. 1858. For sale by F. T. Jarman, New Haven. 
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We are late in mentioning “The Memoirs of Gennesaret,”* a book 
which has already found its way to the affections of very many 
Christians of different denominations. It is published by Messrs. R. 
Carter & Brothers. The author has grouped together as themes for in- 
structive consideration, the various scenes in the life of our Saviour, 
which give such interest to the shores of Tiberias. 

Thoroughly acquainted with all the recent works on the topog- 
raphy of the country, and with the critical treatises of the best 
modern scholars, he has succeeded in presenting the most charming 
descriptions of the different localities, with expositions of the moral 
bearing of what was done and said by our Lord, which are full of beauty 
and power. 

We cannot do better than give the following extract, taken almost at 
random, where we have a description of the “ sacrifice of self,” as it was 
exhibited by “ Matthew, the publican.” 


“We have just now spoken of Matthew’s sacrifice of the World; there was 
another still greater sacrifice he proved by his deeds he was willing to make— 
THE SACRIFICE OF SELF. 

“The unpretentious, unboastful, unostentatious spirit of this Israelite is beau- 
tifully exemplified by one or two almost unnoticed touches in the inspired records. 
As if covered with shame and confusion at the remembrance of the past, he seems 
anxious to utter no word which would go to magnify himself, or exalt his own 
character and doings. 

“While other Evangelists speak of a ‘ Great Feast’ he made, and to which he 
invited Jesus, he says nothing as to its greatness in his own Gospel—all the refer- 
ence he makes to it is, ‘ Jesus sat at meat in the house.’ While Luke speaks of it 
as his own house, he leaves the particular house indefinite. 

“‘ Again, in speaking of forsaking his calling at the bidding of his Saviour, while 
St. Luke speaks of him as leaving ‘ all’ and following, he himself omits the words 
‘Lert atu.’ But for the fidelity of his brother Evangelist, the amount of his self- 
sacrifice would have been left unrecorded. He is content with the more modest 
entry, ‘ He rose and followed.’ 

“The other Evangelists, in classifying the Apostles two and two, give him the 
precedence of Thomas; he reverses the order, Thomas first, himself last. 

“While the others put a becoming veil over his former life by inserting his 
other name, (Zevi,) he has no such scruple, but adopts the old title with the un- 
enviable notoriety it had on the shores of Gennesaret. Nay, more, if you consult 
his list of the apostleship, and compare it with the others, he would seem desirous 
to hide from view all in himself that was praiseworthy, and to magnify the grace 
of God in his conversion, by bringing into prominence all that was blameworthy. 
In the list of Apostles given by his fellow Evangelists there is no account given 





* Memoirs of Gennesaret. By the Rev. Joun R. Mac Durr. New York: 
R. Carter & Brothers. 1858. pp. 388. For sale by F. T. Jarman, New Haven. 
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of their respective worldly callings, but Ae makes in his own case and name a 
strange exception—he styles and subscribes himself, ‘ Matthew, THE puBLicay,’ 
Oh, how unlike self and self-love is all this! When a man has committed some 
great fault in his past life.—when there is some scar in his history, how careful i8 
he to hide it from the world, or if this he cannot do, to palliate and extenuate his 
conduct as best he can. A bankrupt cares not to speak of his insolvency, 
Whether it be his misfortune or his crime, it is a proscribed, and shunned, and 
forbidden theme. But Matthew, as a converted man, would have others to know 
what the grace of God had done in his behalf. As the lights of a picture have a 
value and strength given to them by the disposition of shadow, he brings into 
prominence the shades in his past spiritual life to give power to that light which 
had ‘shined into his heart, even ‘the light of the. knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ.’ In writing his Gospel—that sacred record which 
was to be read by millions on millions—what an opportunity, had self been para- 
mount, of displaying his own character to the best advantage. But the whole 
narrative of his conversion is there merely incidental. It is hidden among a 
crowd of other sacred facts. What of all he recorded could have made such an 
indelible impression on his own mind,—what memory half so hallowed or momen- 
tous, as when his Lord, in ineffable love, stood confronting his custom-house, and 
gave that never-to-be-forgotten word, whose echoes to his latest hour were ringing 
in his ears—the ‘ Follow me’—which was henceforth to be his motto for all time ? 
Yet where would we discover, in reading the account in Matthew, that the nar- 
rator of the event was the veritable Publican at the Port of Gennesaret? He 
gives it no undue prominence. His passing reference to it is to exalt not himself, but 
Him who is ‘the chief among ten thousand.’ The selfish man, in rearing this 
monument to be read by future ages, would have done his utmost to magnify his 
own deeds, exalt his own sacrifices, and hide the dark blemishes in his previous 
life. But, when that inspired monument is reared—on the four sides of which 
each Evangelist inscribes the record of our Lord’s ministry—see how the three 
others carefully obliterate all memory of their brother’s former life, and seek to 
give due prominence to his generosity and self-sacrifice—whilst he himself, in 
giving Ais version of the great Gospel story, puts all his own goodness in the 
shade; and, as we seek the sculptor’s name amid the letters he has chiseled, we 
find it thus entered amid the glorious company of Apostles—‘Simon who is 
called Peter, and Andrew his brother; James the son of Zebedee, and John his 
brother; Philip, and Bartholomew ; Thomas, and Marruew rue Pusuican !’” 


To those who appreciate the simplicity, the beauty, and the justness 
of this description, we will only say that the book abounds in passages 
of equal interest and power. 

The publishers have announced the name of the author to be the 
Rev. Mr. J. R. Mac Duff of Glasgow. During the past few years he 
has given to the public, anonymously, a number of books of a 
somewhat similar character, which have rapidly attained a very wide 
popularity. We here give a list of their titles, “ Morning and Night 
Watches.”—* The Footsteps of St. Paul.”—“ The words of Jesus.”— 
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« Evening Incense.”—“ The Wood-cutter of Lebanon, and the Exiles of 
Lucerna.”—* Little Child’s Book of Divinity.”—* The Great, Journey.” — 
“ Family Prayer.”—-“ Memories of Bethany.”—* Faithful Promiser and 
Altar Stones”—and “The Bow in the Clouds.” 


We are somewhat surprised that the scholarly translator of the intro- 
duction of DeWette,* had not preferred to expend his time and labor 
on a worthier subject. It would have been wiser as well as more useful 
in our judgment, had he selected a writer whose opinions were given less 
hastily and were changed less frequently, as well as one who discussed 
the questions in respect to the authorship of the New Testament, with a 
more distinct and copious reference to the later theories. These questions 
must all be considered and even agitated among ourselves. But it seems 
scarcely wise to introduce views to the American reader which have out- 
lived their time in Germany. DeWette has many claims upon our re- 
gard as a critic and as a man, but we cannot receive him as a teacher in 
whose judgment on such questions we confide, or to whose guidance we 
can safely recommend the youthful student. 


We have space but to chronicle the appearance, in the American re- 
print, of the third series of Robertson’s Sermons.t This volume con- 
tains more passages to which objection may reasonably be made, on 
doctrinal grounds, than both the others which have preceded it. It 
exhibits, however, the same wonderful depth and richness of thought, 
and earnestness of tone. It contains many stirring and many heart- 
searching passages. On the whole, in spite of their blemishes, we are 
inclined to place the sermons of this gifted young preacher above any 
pulpit discourses which have appeared during the present generation. 


We will give the titles of a few other works which have been sent to 
us; some of which shall have a more full notice hereafter. 

We have from Boston, from ‘‘ The Congregational Board of Publica- 
tion,” a copy of a new edition (thesixth) of “ The Great Awakening.” f 





* An Historico-Critical Introduction to the Canonical Books of the New Testa- 
ment. By Witnetm Martin Lesrecut DeWerre. Translated from the fifth im- 
proved and enlarged edition. By Freprerick Frormincuam. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols & Co. 1858. 8vo. pp. 388. 

+ Sermons. By Rev. F. W. Rosertson. Third Series. Ticknor & Fields. 
Boston: 1858. 

¢ The Great Awakening. A history of the revival of religion in the times of 
Edwards and Whitefield. By Josern Tracy. Sixth Edition. Boston Congrega- 
tional Board of Publication. 
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Also a copy of a new edition of Dr. Porter’s well known “ Letters on 
Revivals.”* These are both well known and standard books. They 
should be in the library of every intelligent Christian who can afford to 
buy them. We hope they will have the widest circulation throughout 
the Jand. 


Also, from the same Board of Publication, an excellent and timely 
compilation, bearing the title of “ Preparation to profess Religion,” ¢ by 
L. Ives Hoadley. 


From Messrs. Crosby & Nichols we have “Christian Days and 
Thoughts.” By Ernram Peasopy, D. D. This (second) edition is 
brought out in the highest style of art, and is illustrated with a very 
superior and satisfactory likeness of Dr. Peabody. 


From Messrs. Gould & Lincoln we have “ Remarks on Social Prayer- 
Meetings,” by the Rt. Rev. Arexanper Viets Griswo1p, D. D., late 


Bishop of the Eastern Diocese, with an introductory statement by Rev. 
Grorce D. Wixpes. 


Also, Harmony Questions on the Four Gospels. For use in Sabbath 
Schools. By Rev. Samvet B. Swam, D.D. Volume I. 


Also, from the same source, a little book bearing the title, “ The 
Harvest and the Reapers: Home work for all, and how to do it.” By 
Rev. Harvey Newcoms. 


From Messrs. T. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, we have “The 
Truth unmasked and Error exposed in Theology and Metaphysics, Moral 
Government and Moral Agency.” By Elder H. W. Mippieron, Panola, 
Mississippi. ° 

From Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston, of Philadelphia, we have “The 
true Glory of Woman, as portrayed in the beautiful life of the Virgin 
Mary, Mother of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” We may advert 
to this book again in our next number. 


From Mr. Charles Scribner, of New York, we have a Commentary on 
the Acts of the Apostles, by Prof. Joserx Appison ALEXANDER. 
Also, “The Gospel aceording to Mark,” explained by the same author. 





* Letters on Religious Revivals which prevailed about the beginning of the 
present century. By E. Porter, D. D., late Professor in Andover Theological 
Seminary. Boston Congregational Board of Publication. 


+ Preparation to profess Religion. By L. Ives Hoaptey. Boston Congrega- 
tional Board of Publication. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


We have received an extended communication with regard to Mr. J. 
C. Hamilton’s “ History of the Republic of the United States of Amer- 
ica, as traced in the writings of Alexander Hamilton, and of his con- 
temporaries.”* It is from the pen of a gentleman who has been most 
honorably known in the history of this state for his public services; and 
who now, near the ninetieth year of his life, retains the recollections of 
the whole period embraced in the history whose title we have given 
above. We doubt not that his criticisms will be read with interest, and 
we gladly make room for them here. 


The first volume of this work was published a year or two since. It 
will be recollected that it was severely criticised on account of certain 
bold claims advanced in it, to the effect that General Hamilton was the 
real author of a large number of the official letters preserved in the pub- 
lic archives of the nation, which bear the signature of General Wash- 
ington. A second volume has recently appeared, in the preface to 
which the author takes occasion to remark upon these criticisms, and to 
reiterate his claims in still bolder language. In this preface, Mr. Ham- 
ilton declares that, having recently had access to the public archives at 
Washington, he “ found a mass of material of great value, much of it 
hitherto unused.” He says that the autograph letters written by Ham- 
ilton, “in behalf of Washington, while a member of his staff, exceed a 
thousand in number ;” and that “others have been traced in private 
collections.” It was in consequence of the wider field of view thus ob- 
tained, that he resolved to “ embrace in the plan of his work, both a 
history and a biography.” He asserts his object to be to present a faith- 
ful and honest narrative—a series of authentic statements, which will 
bear the closest scrutiny, and thus be of service to his country. 

As a biographical work, a finer subject could hardly have been select- 
ed. The singular precocity of Hamilton’s genius and talenis, the unsur- 
passed industry with which they were cultivated, the fortunate period of 
their existence, and the happy concurrence of circumstances which 
brought them into notice and action, formed a most felicitous basis for 
their display ; and nobly was it improved. Any failure that may be im- 
putable to the work before us, is not to be found in the subject, but in 
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the management cf it. That the work is a failure, it will be our object 
in-some measure and degree to point out, though by no means to the 
extent of which the subject is susceptible. This failure results from an 
attempt to grasp for Hamilton the praise of achievements to which he 
never laid claim, nor was entitled to lay claim. In doing which it is 
believed, and with regret believed, that Mr. John C. Hamilton has essen. 
tially injured the fame of his illustrious sire. 

To begin with the statement that the autograph letters, written by 
Hamilton in behalf of Washington, while a member of his family, and 
now in the department of state, exceed a thousand in number, while oth- 
ers are to be found in private collections. This may be, but we are 
strongly inclined to imagine that this assertion should be taken with 
some qualification, and not literally understood. The official letters of 
General Washington, during his command, were doubtless very numer- 
ous, but the period of Hamilton’s acting as aid-de-camp being a little 
less than four years, having, as stated by Mr. J. C. Hamilton, commenced 
March 1, 1777, and abruptly terminated February 16, 1781, and all 
connection with Washington’s family having ceased in the month of 
April of that year; the number stated would amount to about a letter a 
day during the period alluded to. But it can hardly be supposed that 
the whole drudgery of the correspondence was cast upon Hamilton, 
He was a favorite and highly esteemed aid-de-camp of the General, 
while he remained in his family, and afterwards, during the General’s en- 
tire life. Many letters “ bearing the signature of Washington,” were un- 
doubtedly written during this same period by other members of his 
military family. Now we doubt whether, at that time, General Wash- 
ington’s correspondence was so voluminous. Charity compels us to re- 
gard Mr, Hamilton’s statement as a random guess. 

We will next pay some attention to the work as a “ History of the 
Republic of the United States.” The preface invites the “ closest scuti- 
ny.” We do not profess to have given ita close scrutiny, but we have 
marked many obvious mistakes. We will quote a few, as a test of Mr. 
Hamilton’s qualifications, as an accurate historian. 

On page 58, of the first volume, he states in his account of the Con- 
gress of September, 1774, that as no delegate appeared from Georgia, 
there were but eleven colonies represented. There is probably scarcely 
a school-boy to be found in the land, who does not know that at the 
commencement of the Revolution, there existed thirteen British colonies, 
Georgia being the only exception, there were twelve colonies represented 
in that Congress. At page 77 it is stated that George Clinton, during 
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nearly the entire continuance of the war, or at least the most trying part 
of it, had the chief command at the Highlands, and thus held the keys 
of that natural citadel. The fact is that George Clinton never held the 
chief command of the Highlands for asingleday. He, indeed, command- 
ed at Fort Montgomery, an important post in that region, the day it 
was stormed and taken. But at that post only, and that for a very short 
time. At page 92, in giving the account of the first appointment of 
general officers by congress, he states that Seth Pomeroy of Connecti- 
cut, was appointed a brigadier general. The only brigadiers appoint- 
ed at that time in Connecticut, were David Wooster and Joseph 
Spencer. Pomeroy was a Massachusetts man, and if appointed did not 
accept. At the next page he mentions the battle of Bunker Hill; but 
that event is not deemed of importance enough in the history of the 
republic, to require in its relation more than one short paragraph, and 
that contains an historical inaccuracy in assigning the chief command 
to Prescott, instead of to Putnam. Prescott, indeed, commanded in 
the redoubt, but Putnam was the superior officer and commanded in 
the field, and at the breast-works. These instances of inaccuracy, found 
within the first hundred pages of the first volume, will be sufficient to 
evince the safety, or rather want of safety, of the ground on which he re- 
lies, when inviting scrutiny. 

We will advert now to the title of Mr. Hamilton’s work. He has 
been equally unfortunate here. The biography of no man, except per- 
haps that of Washington, is so connected and interwoven with the lead- 
ing events of the war, as to render it the proper basis of a history of that 
period of the American annals, and even that would scarcely afford suf- 
ficient ground for an undertaking so comprehensive as that proposed by 
the author. The plan, too, of combining in the same work the biogra- 
phy of an individual, however distinguished, with the history of a great 
nation, does not please us. It makes it necessary to pass over in entire silence 
many events, which no historical work should omit; to record others of 
equal importance in a slight and unsatisfactory manner; and to give 
an undue prominence to the events in which the subject of the work had 
an agency. We have illustrations of this, in the history before us, which 
would seem little better than ridiculous, if biography did not come to its 
aid. The letter of [Hamilton to his friend Col. Mead, which is quoted, 
describing the person and character of his boy-baby seven months old, 
and proposing a match between him and Col. Mead’s baby of the other 
sex, of about equal age, would appear both proper and pleasing in a mere 
biographical work, but is hardly up to the dignity of history, and surely 
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should not have found a place in a work where that is ostensibly the lead- 
ing object. 

Furthermore, with regard to the title. It does not indicate the object 
of the intended work, as disclosed in its progress. The title, to comport 
with the real object, should read thus—* Alexander Hamilton, the Re- 
public of the United States.” Louis XIV, during a long course of un- 
broken successes, said of himself, “I am the nation! I am France!” and 
Napoleon Bonaparte, in the midst of a far more brilliant career, said “I 
am the Republic !” But Alexander Hamilton never laid claim to any such 
distinction, nor to any other which was not justly his due. In his writ- 
ings, there is not a word which gives the least countenance to the claim 
so confidently put forth in the work under review, that he was the prin- 
cipal, if not the sole writer and conductor of the official correspondence 
of Washington, during nearly half of the entire period of his commend 
of the army. This effort of the son to enhance the fame of the father, 
at the expense of Washington, is preposterous! The subject of the work 
is illustrious enough. It needs not any attempt to add to its interest and 
importance by taking aught from the fame of the Father of his 
Country ! 

But, afterall, what we most emphatically reprehend in this book is 
the manner in which Mr, J. C. Hamilton makes his astounding claims, 
He alludes to a vast nutaber of letters, which he says exist in Hamil- 
ton’s hand-writing, and bear the signature of Washington. Some of 
these he quotes at length. Others he gives only in part, and in very many 
cases he mentions only the occasion, the address and the date. Butin 
every single instance he is careful to use language of this kind, “ Writ- 
ten by Hamilton over the signature of Washington ;"—‘ Written by 
Hamilton for Washington ;”—“ by Hamilton at the request of Washing- 
ton ;"—“ from the pen of Hamilton, signed by Washington.” And in 
every instance in which a letter of Washington is mentioned, which is 
almosi as numerous as the pages devoted to that four year’s relation to his 
family, it may be asserted that some one of the above quoted expressions, or 
language of precisely the same import, accompanies the quotations, or 
allusions ; this too, in the most disgusting manner imaginable. If any 
person can read that portion of Mr. Hamilton’s work without disgust, he 
must certainly have more patience than we possess, We never experienced 
more unutterable disgust than in reading that part of the work devoted 
to the proof of his claim that Hamilton was the real author of all Wash- 
ington’s writings for the period specified. Whether the claims were 
true or false, the manner of enforcing itis perfectly ridiculous and utter- 
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ly disgusting. It is ewckoo! cuckoo! euckco! Pen of Hamilton! Pen 
of Hamilton! Pen of Hamilton! 

But we will give a somewhat closer scrutiny to this part of the work. 
General Washington, in a letter to Congress, given at page 174 of the 
first volume, complains that his correspondence, and other matters in 
writing, necessary and proper to be preserved, was more than his secre- 
tary was able to enter into a permanent form for preservation, saying that 
much of it still remained in loose sheets in the “original rough 
draft,’ mentioning at the same time the assistance rendered by his aid-de- 
camps to his secretary, and requesting leave to employ assistant writers 
at the public expense, for copying letters, et cetera, but saying nothing of 
composing them. This was granted, we are told, by Congress. It is 
by no means isiprobable that in the press of business, the General may, 
as in the printed volumes of his correspondence it appears he did, direct 
his secretary, on particular occasions, to write letters for him, giving in 
writing, or in mere verbal directions, the subsiance of what he wished 
communicated ; and as Hamilton was certainly a very able writer, it is 
not at all improbable that in certain critical instances his pen was called 
into exercise. 

Mr. Hamilton, in the preface to the second volume, has justly observ- 
ed that the style of men much practiced in writing, is very distinguisha- 
ble, and states this to be true in the case of Washington. Granted! He 
recites a few documents, which he says bear the signature of Washing- 
ton, and much resemble the style of a number of letters, contained in 
these volumes, addressed by Hamilton to Morris, Clinton, and others. 
One of these is a remonstrance to a resolution of Congress, addressed 
by Washington to that body, in apprehension that it would, as in fact it 
did, defeat a cartel for the exchange of prisoners, negotiated by him with 
the British commander-in-chief, through the agency of Hamilton; he 
having been appointed for that purpose by Washington. This remon- 
stranee, as he claims, bears a considerable resemblance to letters written 
by Hamilton himself on the subject, to Morris and others. 

But by far the most striking letter of all, said to bear Washington’s 
signature, is dated the 11th of November, 1778, cited on page 505 of the 
first volume. This is worthy of special attention. Congress had devised 
an expedition to Canada, to be conducted by the Marquis LaFayette, in 
conjunction with a naval and military force from France. This plan, 
with its several details, was submitted by Congress to Washington, and 
his opinion thereon required. “'The preparation of this opinion,” says 
Mr. Hamilton, “ was confided to Hamilton.” 

VOL. XVI. 58 
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The opinion of Washington upon this subject appears in the second 
volume of his published letters. It is written in his well known, straight 
forward and unadorned style, looking directly at the subject in view, 
without turning to the right hand or to the left in search of ornament, 
Yet this is claimed as entirely the work of Hamilton. We quote the 
language: “ A full examination of the subject, in its military aspects, 
was communicated to Congress in a letter written by him (Hamilton) in 
the name of Washington.” But very wisely, not a word of this letter is 
quoted. Every word, however, is given of a letter of November 14th, 
1778, three days after the former, which, Mr. Hamilton says, was ad- 
dressed as a private letter by Washington to the President of Congress, 
inclosing that of the 11th. We admit that this letter, in the form in 
which it appears, is written in a style unlike that of Washington,—as 
unlike as anything ever written by Hamilton in his most ambitiously 
elegant effort. It is to be remarked, however, that this letter does not ap- 
pear among the published letters of Washington, nor is there anything 
to lead us to suppose that it was a common practice with him, when ad- 
dressing Congress through the President, to add a private letter upon 
the same subject. This practice, as appears by General Burgoyne’s pub- 
lished correspondence, concerning his unfortunate expedition, with Lord 
George Germaine, seems to have been common with the British com- 
manders when communicating with the ministers in England. We ac- 
knowledge there may have been reasons why it was best that such a 
private letter should be written. The wise foresight manifested in it 
may well be conceived to have existed at that time in the mind of Wash- 
ington, but it would have been consummate imprudence and folly for 
him to have communicated it to such a body as Congress then was, com- 
posed of the most heterogeneous materials. Washington would never 
have put his name to such a letter at that crisis, or suffered such a letter 
from him to be laid before Congress. It is very possible, we say, that 
Hamilton was directed to write a letter expressing just those views. But 
what a parade has Mr. J. C. Hamilton made of it ? and to what prepos- 
terous use has he put it! 

We will give one more example, As if to test the credulity of the 
public, and to establish his complete sway over it, Mr. Hamilton has been 
at the pains of inserting in his work a fac simile of Hamilton’s band- 
writing, containing a military order of Washington to the officer com- 
manding at Red Bank, specifically prescribing the conduct te be observ- 
ed by him in that station. Having presented the order in this form, Mr. 
Hamilton, with his usual confidence, doubtless concluded it would be ta- 
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ken as demonstrative proof of entire authorship in Hamilton, as it was 
not signed by Washington, but by Hamilton, as aid-de-camp, who fur- 
nishes the reason of its being so signed, to wit, that the General had 
gone to bed. 

Now it is hardly possible to credit the idea that any man of common 
sense, having the least knowledge of Gen. Washington’s character, (J. 
©. Hamilton excepted,) would be induced to believe that he would wholly 
confide to an aid-de-camp, of a few months over twenty years of age, the au- 
thority of making out and transmitting (and that too, without inspection) 
directions to be observed by the commandant of so important a post as 
that of Red Bank, upon the maintenance of which, in a great measure, 
depended the successful defense of Fort Mifflin; upon the fate of which 
depended the security of winter quarters for the British army in Phila- 
delphia, and the effort to take which fortress for that purpose, cost the 
British fleet and army much toil, and the loss of a ship of the line and 
a sloop of war. Who is there that reads this passage in Mr. Hamilton’s 
work who can have the least doubt but that Gen. Washington penned 
every word in that order, and committed it to his aid-de-camp to copy 
and forward before retiring to rest? This may well be estimated as being 
the ne plus ultra of Mr. Hamilton’s presumptive confidence in the gulli- 
bility of the public! 

Mr. Hamilton even carries his claim of the entire dependence of 
Washington upon Hamilton’s pen, so far as to represent that he had 
recourse to it in a very short congratulatory note to his friend Gov. Liv- 
ingston, upon his lucky escape from a kidnapping plan to catch and 
carry him within the British lines. 

All this, however, is by no means the extent of Mr. Hamilton’s scheme 
to enhance Hamilton’s fame, at the expense of that of Washington. No 
intelligent person who reads the work can fail to see that the object of 
it is stealthily to inculeute the idea that Hamilton was the prime mover 
of many, if not the most of the acts at head quarters during his abode 
there, or at least none of them was ventured upon without his advice and 
approbation. 

How Washington got along with his correspondence after Hamilton 
left his family, Mr. Hamilton does not inform us. 

Now we state emphatically, and perhaps should have stated it at an 
earlier stage of our remarks, that with a few exceptions, to some of which 
we have alluded, all the specimens of Washington’s correspondence 
given, either in whole or in part, bear a most striking resemblance to 
the style of Washington throughout. Not one of them bears the least 
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resemblance to the style of Hamilton, as exhibited in his letters to Morris 
and others. 

Alexander Hamilton was born in January, 1757, (Mr. Hamilton says 
on the 11th day,) was selected by Washington to act as his aid-de-camp, 
in the early part of the year 1777, (Mr. Hamilton says on the first day 
of March,) when but little over twenty years of age. How startling then 
the claim, that Washington, whose character for cautious wisdom and 
dignified self-respect has rarely if ever been equaled, and never excelled, 
should confide to a youth, however precocious, a portion of his public 
functions, so important, and of so delicate a nature as that of his official 
correspondence; and that too, when all thoroughly acquainted with the 
history of those times know that many of the great and wise patriots 
of the country, who started the Revolution, had ceased to occupy seats 
in Congress, and in a measure were succeeded by men wanting both the 
wisdom and patriotism of their predecessors, and frequently intermed- 
dling with the affairs of the army in such a manner as was greatly to 
the embarrassment of the commander-in-chief. Congress at that time, 
rarely adopted a wise measure in regard to military affairs until lugged 
into it by the patient and perseveing labors of Washington, in his 
correspondence with them. Furthermore, he was not ignorant of the 
existence of the celebrated “ Cabal,” in which a number of its members 
were engaged, nor of its object. It came into existence in the latter 
part of the year 1777, when Hamilton was but new in his place; its mem- 
bers for a time cherished a sanguine faith in its success, but like the 
hopes of the wicked, it soon perished. 

Mr. J. C. Hamilton seems to suppose that, because there are many 
letters in the public archives at Washington, in the hand-writing of his 
father, which bear the signature of Washington, this is conclusive proof 
that he was their sole and original author. Now so far is this from be- 
ing the case, it does not in the slightest degree tend to prove it. The pub. 
lication of the writings of Washington, by Mr. Jared Sparks, shows what 
the common sense of any man would suggest, that Washington endeavor- 
ed to preserve copies of all his official letters, whether written or dictated 
by him, during his command of the army. Very many of these were 
written, doubtless, in perplexing haste, and many with much thought 
and deliberation, requiring attention and review. All these, it is natural 
to suppose, would show more or less of erasure and interlineation, by 
way of correction. Every man, who is in the habit of keeping copies of 
his correspondence, whether of a literary or of a business character, may 
be confidently appealed to, whether it has not been his invariable practice 
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to keep for himself the original draft, and forward to its address the cor- 
rected copy. But if the hand-writing in which a document appears in 
the public archives is conclusive evidence of authorship, what are we to 
suppose when we find the originals of these very letters among Washing- 
ton’s own manuscripts, and in his own hand-writing? Must we believe 
that General Washington copied, with his own hand, the letters which 
his subordinates had written for him? We doubt whether even Mr. 
J. C. Hamilton is bold enough to indulge this supposition, though we 
must admit, if he advanced it, it would manifest scarcely less intrepidity 
than the claims made in his first volume, and reiterated and elaborately 
sustained in the preface to the second. 

How many of the letters, signed by Washington, and addressed to 
Congress, to the Board of War, to other public functionaries, or to in- 
dividuals, now appear among the public archives in the hand-writing of 
different secretaries or aids-de-camp, Mr. Hamilton does not inform the 
public. Doubtless very many; probably the greatest part of them so ap- 
pear. But what does this prove with regard to the authorship of these 
letters ! 

Two volumes of Washington’s official letters, commencing within ten 
days after his appointment as commander-in-chief, and extending to the 
13th of December, 1778—embracing the period of four entire campaigns, 
were published more than sixty years ago. Some of these were profess- 
edly writen by secretaries, and appear with their signatures as such. 
As for the rest, we think it would severely test the discriminating facul- 
ties of a more accurate detector of peculiarities of style than Mr. J. C. 
Hamilton has shown himself to be, to point out which of those signed 
by Washington were written by another hand. In fact it may be assum- 
ed with safety, that there never were an equal number of letters found in 
any one publication of epistolary compositions, so uniformly manifesting 
unequivocal evidence of identity in style. 

Mr. Hamilton, in his: preface, in a somewhat positive, not to say 
pompous manner, repells the suggestion that his object has been to 
exalt his father’s fame at the expense of that of Washington. But we 
are still constrained to ask what other object could he have had? It 
surely could not have been to establish the reputation of General Ham- 
ilton as a writer of extraordinary capacity, force and elegance of 
diction, for all this both friends and foes accord to him, without a single 
dissenting voice. No fair minded man can read this book without hav- 
ing the impression forced upon him that the author makes out that Ham- 
ilton was the prime mover in every important matter—Hamilton did 
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this, and Hamilton did that! Nothing is left for Washington but to 
attach his signature to the various letters of advice and command which 
the aid-de-camp sees fit to write to Congrees, and to officials of every 
grade. Is all this true? Can a man who gives such an impression 
exonerate himself by simply saying that he means no injury to the fame 
of Washington? If anything can be more impudent than the original 
claim, is it not this lame attempt to apologize? We regret that such an 
attempt has been made by a descendant of Alexander Hamilton, a 
name which will ever adorn the annals of the United States, and be held 
in admiration for talents and statesmanship of the highest order. 

We do not doubt that a far more exceptionable effort is to be put forth 
in the further progress of this work. We see it shadowed forth that an 
attempt will be made to attribute the principal, if not the sole author- 
ship «* Washington’s farewell address to Hamilton. This claim, indeed, 
has already been made, founded on the unquestionable fact that a paper, 
very nearly a copy of the address, as published by Washington, was 
found among the effects of Hamilton, after his decease. This paper was 
cited by some of his surviving friends, and afterwards by his sons as they 
grew up, as full proof that he was the author of that celebrated 
and admirable production. 

This claim, at the time, or about seven years after the death of Ham- 
ilton, drew forth a letter from Governor John Jay. It was dated in 
March, 1811, and was addressed to Judge Peters of Philadelphia, and 
may be found on page 336, of the second volume of “The Life and 
Writings of John Jay.” In this letter, the fact of such a copy being 
found among General Hamilton’s papers, is satisfactorily accounted for ; 
and the claim of original authorship in Hamilton thoroughly disposed 
of and set aside. 

That letter, not surpassed in force of reasoning or elegance of diction 
by any one in our language, states historically in regard to the real 
authorship of the address, that General Hamilton, a short time before 
its appearance, informed him that he had received a letter from the 
President, accompanied by a “ valedictory address,” which he requested 
him and Governor Jay to revise. A day was fixed upon by them for 
attending to the President’s request, at the Governor’s house. Hamilton 
attended according to agreement. He then remarked to Governor Jay, 
that on reading and considering it, “he thought it was susceptible of im- 
provement, and that he thought it the best and easiest way to leave the 
draft untouched, and in its fair state, and to write the whole over with 
such amendments, alterations and corrections, as he thought advisable, 

‘and that he had done so, and proposed to read it, and make it the sub- 
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ject of their consideration.” The Governor then goes on to say, that 
they proceeded to consider it, paragraph by paragraph, until it met their 
approbation. Some few alterations were made, and the original manu- 
script draft, and the amended one, were then sent to the President. 
How far the President approved of aad adopted the amendments pro- 
posed, does not, by Governor Jay’s letter, appear. Probably the most, 
if not all of them, were adopted; for having selected the two ablest 
political writers in the nation, as the revisers of what he had written, he 
would be very likely to follow their advice. The manuscript in Wash- 
ington’s own hand-writing, finally sent to the printer, was, after his 
decease, sold by his executors. We have seen what professed to be an 
exact printed copy, with every alteration from the first draft exactly 
delineated ; and if so, they were nearly all verbal alterations. Governor 
Jay, in his letter, not only gives an historical account of the action of 
Hamilton and himself in compliance with Washington’s request, but 
with eloquent indignation and lofty scorn denounces in advance the asser- 
tion, if it should ever be put forth, that any one but Washington was 
entitled to the credit of being the author of the “valedictory address.” 
As the Life and Writings of John Jay were published many years ago, 
and the taste of the great mass of readers is directed to new publica- 
tions, it may be expedient to give a short extract from the letter in 
question. 

The Governor, in his letter, before giving the minute statement above 
cited, of the course pursued by Hamilton and himself in the revisal, 
succinctly, but in his peculiarly forcible and eloquent manner, speaks of 
the great achievements of Washington, of his ability as a writer, the * 
great amount of his writings and of his surpassing dignity of character, 
then proceeds to enquire whether it can be credible that Hamilton, after 
receiving the “ valedictory” for revisal, should send it back, and with it 
an entirely new one drawn up by himself, together with his advice to 
make use of it instead of his own. A supposed proceeding which he 
describes in the following appropriate language : 

“ Among those to whose judgment and candor President Washington 
would commit such an interesting and delicate task, where is the man 
to be found who would have the-hardihood to say to him in substance, 
though in terms ever so nice and courtly—Sir, I have considered your 
draught of an address. It will not do; it is really good for nothing. 
But, Sir, I have taken the trouble to write out a proper one for you ; and 
I now make you a present of it. I advise you to adopt it and pass it on 
the world as your own ; the cheat will never be discovered, for you may 
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depend on my secresy.”” * * * * “Tfit be possible to find a man 
among those whom he esteemed capable of offering to him such a present, 
it is impossible to believe that President Washington was the man to 
whom such a present would have been acceptable. They who knew 
President Washington, in his various endowments and qualifications and 
virtues, know that aggregately considered, they formed a ‘ tout ensemble’ 
which has rarely been equaled and perhaps never excelled.” 

If all this be not sufficient to silence the claim of Mr. J. C. Hamilton, 
that his father was the real and sole author of the address, surely a letter 
from that father to General Washington, published in the works of Ham- 
ilton, edited by the son, ought to be deemed amply sufficient. That letter, 
bearing date some short time before the appearance of the valedictory 
address in which Washington declines being a candidate for the then 
approaching election, begins thus—‘ When last in Philadelphia, you 
mentioned to me your wish that I would redress a certain paper which 
you had prepared,” and then goes on to request that the paper might be 
sent to him as soon as convenient. Itis not necessary to quote the exact 
language. Every circumstance being considered, no possible doubt can 
be entertained that the valedictory address was the paper alluded to in 
the letter. 

Mr. J. C. Hamilton’s claim of the authorship by Hamilton of that 
address, cannot be persisted in without involving a direct imputation of 
want of veracity of both the distinguished men whose letters have been 
cited. That Hamilton should retain a copy of the draft agreed upon 
by Jay himself, everybody must agree was perfectly natural and proper ; 
if for no other purpose, certainly for that of seeing how far those pro- 
posed amendments were approved of and adopted by Washington. No 
one who entertains a just estimate of the character of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, can be found who will believe he would have suffered that paper to 
have remained unexpiained, if he could have imagined that such an 
unworthy use would have been made of it as has here been attempted. 
The world, it is hoped and believed, will hold his fame above the taint of 
such an unworthy act. 


The third volume of “The Spanish Conquest in America ’* has been 
long upon our table. This peculiar history is written for the special ob- 
ject indicated in the title—to show the relation of the Spanish Con- 
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quest in America, to the history of Slavery, and to the government of 
Colonies. The author has confined himself to the original sources of 
information, and has scrupulously abstained from consulting modern his- 
torians. The style is simple and the manner singularly barren of orna- 
mentor disquisition. Yet it is characterized by the sincerity and truth- 
ful earnestness which are so conspicuous in all the works of Mr. Helps, 
and which lend a charm to all that comes from his pen. 


The life of Dr. Kane* was one of the most marvelous of which we 
have ever read. What he dared and suffered in his Arctic expedition is 
everywhere known, but it is not so generally known that his previous 
daring and suffering had been a befitting prelude to that which was la- 
ter. Before he encountered the horrors of Arctic ice, he had ascended 
into the volcano of Tael, in the Phillippines, where the foot of man had 
never trod. Pursued by a constitutional disease of the heart, which 
might terminate his life at any moment, he fearlessly exposed himself to 
every danger; he had the rice fever at Whampoa, the plague at Alexan- 
dria, the African fever off the western coast of Africa, and the typhus 
fever in Mexico, But the fiery energy of his mind, and the power of a 
determined will, triumphed over the weaknesses of the body, and made 
him the most daring adventurer of the age. But in addition to all this, 
his character—that which makes the man,—was of the highest stamp of 
excellence. It was pure, noble and unselfish. It had an individuality, 
which gave him prominence over ordinary men,—which made and fit- 
ted him for the act of self-denying humanity and heroism that has 
crowned his life. We wish the account of his liféhad been written in a 
somewhat different style. 


Messrs. D. B. Cook & Co. of Chicago, have published the Memoir,t 
and some of the Discourses of the Rev. Mr. Starr, a clergyman, whose 
brief ministerial life was spent in the state of Illinois. The memoir, pre- 
fixed to the discourses, gives us a vivid, and, to a certain degree, a pain- 
ful portraiture of the struggles and misgivings of an independent yet truth- 
loving spirit who fell under suspicion among his brethren, in respect to the 
soundness of his faith, These suspicions he outlived, and was all the 





* Biography of Elisha Kent Kane, By Wiut1am Exper. Philadelphia : 
Childs & Peterson. 1858. 

+t A Memoir of the late Rev. William H. Starr, with some of his Discourses on 
the Nature of Faith and kindred subjects. Chicago: D. B. Cook & Co. 1857. 
12mo. pp. 289. 
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stronger and better man for the trial. The brief yet striking record of 
his sermons and of his heroism will waken a response in the heart 
of not a few young preachers, 

The Discourses, in respect to originality and range of thought, are 
certainly above the level of ordinary sermons, and show spirit, reading, 
and great earnestness. 

The volume is furnished with a portrait, which will waken distinct 
recollections of Mr, Starr with some of our readers. 


Messrs. J. P. Jewett & Co. have published in a single volume,® thirteen 
biographical sketches of women who have rendered themselves remark- 
able in different nations and ages. Among the “lives” which are 
brought together are those of Joanna Southcott and Jemimah Wilkinson, 
each of whom professed to be divinely inspired—the one in England and 
the other in the United States, attracting many followers. The account of 
Jemimah Wilkinson is the best we have ever seen. So we find sketches 
of the lives of Angelica Kauffmann. the artist; of Madame Ursinus, 
the poisoner; and of Mdlle. Lenormand, the celebrated fortune teller in 
Paris, at the timé of the revolution, and during the reign of terror, and 
afterwards throughout the career of Napoleon. We find, too, the sin- 
gular story of Mary Baker, the princess of Javasu. The compilation 
seems to be made from sources of authority and entitled to confidence. 


A new edition of the well known Life of Miss Mary Lyont has been 
published. It is with pleasure that we speak in praise of this biogra- 
phy of an excellent woman. Miss Lyon had a firm and well balanced 
constitution, great mental vigor, and practical wisdom. She displayed 
executive and administrative skill of a very high order; and her suc- 
cess in training up large numbers of efficient women, who are, many of 
them, imbued with her self-sacrificing and benevolent spirit, has made 
her name one that will always be remembered with honor and respect. 


The Life of Handel,f by Victor Schcelcher, has interested us exceed- 
ingly. It will richly repay the reader. We shall speak more at length 
of this book in some future number. 





* Library of Liography. Remarkable Women of different nations and ages. 
First Series. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1858. 

+ The Power of Christian Benevolence, illustrated in the Life and Labors of 
Mary Lyon, A new edition. Published by the American Tract Society. New 
York : 1858. 

t The Life of Handel. By Victor Scuaxcuer. New York: Mason & Brothers. 
12mo., pp. 492. 1858. 
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PHILOLOGY. 


A second edition of Dr. Riggs’s “ Manual of the Chaldee Language* 
has been published, and we take this occasion to say to students of He- 
brew, that they are perhaps not aware with how much ease they can 
acquire a good practical acquaintance with the Chaldee language. This 
facility is owing partly to the fact that Chaldee differs from Hebrew only 
as a dialect ; and partly to the fact that the helps for the study are al- 
most perfect in their kind. 

Thus the Manual before us contains : 

I. A Chaldee Grammar which embraces within a few pages of gram- 
matical discussions, and a few paradigms, all that is necessary for one 
previously acquainted with Hebrew. 

II. A Chrestomathy, consisting of select portions from the Targums» 
and accompanied with notes. 

Ill. A Vocabulary, adapted to the Chrestomathy. 

Dr. Riggs first published his Manual of the Chaldee Language in 
1832. He has now (1858) published a second edition, which makes the 
work accessible to the present generation of students. 

he advantages of the study of Chaldee are ably set forth in the pre- 
face. 

Attempts are now making to classify the different forms of Shemi- 
tism, and to arrange them according to the order of their historical de- 
velopment. Much diversity still exists among the learned on this sub- 
ject, particularly as to the place of some of the more insulated and frag- 
mentary dialects. But there isa general disposition to admit a connec- 
tion with the Indo-European stock of languages. 


SCIENCE. 


Prof. Silliman, Jr., of Yale College, has prepared a work on the 
“First Principles of Physics, or Natural Philosophy ;”{ designed for 
schools. 

The branches of science commonly denominated in English treatises 





* A Manual of the Chaldee Language. By Exias Riecs, D.D. Second edi- 
tion, revised. 8vo. pp. 152. New York: 1858. 

+ First Principles of Physics, or Natural Philosophy. Designed for the use 
of schools and colleges. By Benyamin Srttimay, Jr., M. A., M. D., Professor of Gen- 
eral and Applied Chemistry, in Yale College, with six hundred and seventy-six 
illustrations. Philadelphia: H. C, Peck & Theodore Bliss. 1858. pp. 720. 
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Natural Philosophy, are designated in continental works by the term 
Physics. The two terms, however, as thus used, are not precisely 
equivalent, but the latter is made to embrace some topics usually dis- 
cussed more fully by English writers as a part of chemistry. Of late 
years, the term Physics has been gradually supplanting, in English 
usage, the older and less concise designation. Hence, in the new work 
before us by Prof. Silliman, both are coupled together in the title page, 
This peculiarity of title indicates a corresponding difference in the scope 
and plan of his work, as compared with other treatises on Natural 
Philosophy. 

It exhibits a clear and comprehensive survey of the leading principles 
and phenomena of Physical science under a twofold general division. 
First, the Physics of Ponderable Bodies, including Properties of Matter, 
Forces, Crystallography, Gravitation, Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydrau- 
lies, Gases, (or Pneumatics,) Acoustics, and other kindred topics. 
Secondly, the Physics of Imponderable Bodies, embracing Heat, Light, 
Magnetism and Electricity, with a brief synopsis of the facts and 
principles of Meteorology. It is clear and concise in style, descriptive 
rather than mathematical in method, amply illustrated, and well posted 
in the more recent discoveries and practical applications of physical 
science. Text-books of Natural Philosophy, (to say nothing of others) 
are often the work of mere professional teachers, who are not culti- 
vators of science, or of mere ambitious compilers who are not practical 
instructors ; hence they are frequently superficial, loose or inaccurate 
in statement, antiquated in materials or methods, or ill adapted to the 
purposes of instruction; and it is a real advantage, and one which 
thorough teachers will appreciate, to have a text-book prepared by one 
who is at once a cultivator of science and an educator, and conse 
quently, thoroughly conversant not only with the topics of which he 
treats, but with the wants and capacities of students. We are confi- 
dent that the work will supply a desideratum in our higher schools and 
seminaries of learning. Whether, for the purposes of college instruction, 
a larger infusion of the mathematical element may not be desirable, 
is a question on which we defer to the judgment and experience of the 
author. 

It may be remarked, however, that the very absence of mathematical 
demonstrations and formulz, in connection with the general style of the 
work, and its richness and freshness in the applications of scientific 
principles to the practical arts, especially adapts it to the wants of the 
general reader, and of practical men who may wish to acquire a better 
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knowledge of those principles of science which appertain to their parti- 
cular professions or daily business. 


We made mention of Judge Butler’s work on the “ Philosophy of the 
Weather,”* on its first appearance, (Vol. XIV, p.617.) We find it again 
upon our table, and are prompted to speak of it once more. We con- 
sider the book to be a rich storehouse of observations, whatever may be 
true of the author’s theory. 

' He sets out with the question: “ How is it, that all the rivers run into 
the sea and yet the sea is not full?” “ By what agency are the waters 
brought back, and again distributed over the land ?” 

The ready and obvious answer to this inquiry, is—The waters are 
taken up by evaporation, and carrried by the winds to the place where 
they are needed, and then discharged in storms of rain, hail, and snow. 
Whence then are the winds? And how is it that these perform their of- 
fice so extensively, so uniformly, and yet with such endless variety ? 

In searching for an answer to this inquiry, our author displays a knowl- 
edge of meteorology, and of the laws of electro-magnetism, that is sur- 
prising, in one who has been from early life engaged in the active duties 
of a learned profession. He also exhibits an originality of thought, and 
a power of comprehensive deduction, which may well challenge the ad- 
miration of our gravest philosophers. In the course of his argument he 
encounters the prevailing dogma, which has generally been held as a first 
principle in all schools of philosophy, viz: That winds are caused by a 
rarefaction of the atmosphere over certain heated portions of the earth’s 
surface. This dogma he boldly attacks, as unsound in theory, entirely 
inadéquate to account for existing phenomena, and opposed to well au- 
thenticated facts. The main currents of wind, near the equator, blow 
steadily in one direction, without regard to the temperature of the sur- 
face. They pass over the desert of Sahara, where the air is heated to 
150 degrees, without abatement or deflection, and blow steadily out on 
the ocean, where the temperature is below 90°. On reaching the coast 
of South America they cross each other, rise above the surface winds, 
and are deflected, oneto the north the other to the south, and are thence 
called counter-trades. 

These counter-trades pass over the whole of Nor:h America, veering 
on our coast gradually to the East, carrying with them the vapors of the 
ocean to be distributed over the earth’s surface. Hence the fact, which he 

* The Philosophy of the Weather. By T. B. Butter, New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1856. 
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seems to prove conclusively, that all our storms on this eastern shore 
come from a westerly direction and pass off to the East. We observe 
this in the case of thunder-showers, and storms from the southwest. The 
storm cloud is first seen in the west and last in the east. We have proof 
of it in the case of easterly storms,—when we look at the upper strata 
of clouds, the real source of the storm. These always move easterly, 
whilst the seuds, driven by the under current, move in the opposite di- 
rection. We notice also, that when the sun rises clear and immediately 
goes into a cloud, a storm isapproaching. When the sun sets clear, af- 
ter a stormy day, we expect fair weather. The storm-cloud has passed 
off to the east. 

The east wind does not bring the rain directly from the ocean. It 
blows under the storm-cloud, as every careful observer may see for him- 
self—apparently attracted by it, and operating upon it, to precipitate its 
surplus vapors. 

Taking this as our stand point, the question, what causes the winds, 
assumes an entirely new aspect. Why do these counter-trades move on 
thus regularly, even to the poles? Why does the southeast wind blow 
so violently, in mid-winter, towards the cold northwest? Why, when 
the mercury is at zero over the whole northern half of the continent, 
does the warm south wind come up, and give us the temperature of 
spring, in the middle of January? Where is the heated surface, and 
rarefied atmosphere, to account for all these changes? Why do the 
trade winds blow from the desert towards the ocean, when according to 
all philosophy they ought to blow the other way ? 

Judge Butler urges the facts with great force against the received 
theory, that winds are caused by heat. It is not strange, that philos- 
ophers have been startled by so bold a denial of their favorite doy- 
ma. Again, in reply to the argument from the rise of smoke, and the 
currents caused by a large fire, which at first view seems to favor the old 
theory, he alleges the well known fact, that the upper strata of the atmos- 
phere are always colder than those on the surface. A man ascending 
in a balloon soon needs his overcoat, even in the hottest day. The 
dwellers in the Alpine valleys have a uniform warm summer, whilst the 
mountains over their very heads are covered with snow and ice. Ifheat- 
ed air always rises and cold air rushes in, how is this? 

The conclusion of our author is, that rarefaction by heat is not the 
cause of winds at all. It may affect the surface currents, and induce, 
here and there, a gentle breeze. But the great currents of the atmos- 
phere, and the violent storm-winds, whose power is so tremendous, 
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and whose action sweeps over a continent, must be produced by other 
agencies. These agencies he supposes he has discovered, in the laws 
of electro-magnetism. And he presents a great many curious facts, 
tending to show a remarkable coincidence between the direction of 
the great currents of the atmosphere, and the currents of magnetic 
polarity. The well known fact also, that storms usually accompany 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, is pressed into his service. The 
abundance of rain in mountainous regions is also supposed to favor the 
same theory. Whatever tends to develop magnetic action in the at- 
mosphere, or that peculiar form of action, called electro-magnetism, 
fayors condensation, and generates: storms. We have not room, even, 
for an outline of the argument on this topic. 

The chapters on the variations of temperature,—the recurrence of 
cold winters once in ten years, and the coincidence of this fact with the 
regular recurrence of spots on the sun, are intensely interesting, and 
will well repay an attentive perusal. We are not advocates of our au- 
thor’s theories. But we are very much in earnest for a thorough dis- 
cussion of this whole subject—an original and patient examination, un- 
trameled by dogmas, and unbiased by theories. 


BELLES LETTRES AND MISCELLANY. 


Mr. Butler’s poem, “Two Millions,”* as is known, was delivered be- 
fore the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Yale College, at the last com- 
mencement. Those of our readers who heard it, will need no remarks 
of ours upon its merits. Its delivery kept a crowded house silent and 
charmed for about two hours, or, if not silent, the silence was broken only 
by bursts of irrepressible laughter at its sallies of wit. No doubt the 
admirable manner in which it was pronounced by the author, added to 
the interest of the occasion ; but the poem needs no aid from adventi- 
tious circumstances, and will stand the test of critical study. 

The theme—* Firkin was worth two millions”—furnished a great 
variety and diversity of subjects, and the poet has skillfully availed him- 
self of them. We have Firkia himself, whose 

—“ portly figure, with its solvent air, 
Proclaimed to all the world the Millionaire ;” 
also, the Firkin genealogy, or rather the want of one, for the Firkin 
family tree bore a close analogy, we are told, 





* Two Millions. By Wittiam Aten Bourtsr, author of “ Nothing to Wear.” 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1858. 
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“ To those rare tropic plants which nature shoots 
Into mid-air, without the aid of roots ;” 
and the Firkin coat of arms,— 
“A silver dollar, freshly minted.” 

We have Firkin in Wall street, and Firkin at church; the Firkin 
palace, and the Firkin tenement house; and more than all, the Firkin 
funeral sermon, or rather text. But we need not give the contents of 
the poem—it has been too extensively read to require it. 

The poem, though it rebukes folly and vice, does not utter its rebukes 
for the sake merely of raising a laugh; nor does it speak the language 
of discontent, or indulge in indiscriminate satire. The author surveys 
society with no such malicious purpose, but along with the cheats, 
hypocrisies, vulgar love of display, and heartless cruelty which he ex- 
poses, sets forth the honesty, the piety, the refined taste, and genuine 
benevolence which should take their place. Thus, if there are “ Firkins” 
among the merchant princes of the great city, 

“There are whose hearts are large, and frank, and loyal, 
Whose human nature, like their wealth, is royal; 
In whose free hands, the glittering, dangerous dust 
Is not mere money, but a sacred trust.” 

The poem, in short, while it abounds in humor and wit, also abounds 
in noble, elevated thoughts and sentiments. 

With regard to style, too, and the composition of the poem, we may 
speak with unqualified approbation. There are no slovenly, ill construct- 
ed sentences; no unnatural, far-fetched expressions, none of that soaring 
into fogs and clouds which passes with so many for sublimity. Every- 
thing is clear and distinct. There is, also, a consistency between the 
several parts, and a proper proportion observed in the importance 
which is given to each. The poem is thoughtfully and carefully elab- 
orated throughout ; and the several portions are put together with all that 
care with which the author would construct a legal argument. Many a 
poet has been sunk in the lawyer, it bas been said; on the contrary, 
however, there is much in the rare experience which the lawyer 
gains of human nature, and in those clear, and distinct conceptions, and 
in that habit of precise thought, which the practice of the profession 
gives, that qualifies one who possesses a genuine poetic power, for the 
exercise of the art in that particular department the author has chosen. 
The wonder in the present case is, how the author, while engaged in the 
most extensive practice, as we are told, of almost any one in the profes- 
sion, should have found the time to write so elaborate a poem. 
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We intended to make a few selections, but are constrained to omit 
them. We end as we began, by saying that the poem will stand 
the test of critical study, and, though tried by a high standard, will be 
found to possess merits which make it something much more than an 
occasional poem to perish with the occasion. 


“School days at Rugby”* is a living book. It is appropriately said to 
be written by “an old boy,” for while the style is too felicitous for an 
unpracticed writer, the substance of the book is the fresh disclosing 
of a boy’s heart. Heartiness is the impression made by every chapter, 
from the opening dissertation on the Brown family to the touching 
scene in Rugby chapel, which closes the volume. It is an instructive 
book. We learn from it the school-boy side of Rugby, as no life of its 
noble master, not even Mr. Stanley’s could depict it. The excellencies 
of his system are fully shown, and we can mark also the faults, few and 
small, in his system, which are just sufficient to assure us we are reading 
the life of a real man, and not the sketch of the ideal school master. It 
is a genuine and honest book—no one who has read Dr. Arnold’s Life 
and Correspondence, while at Tom Brown’s age, will doubt the truth 
of the closing scene. The hero worship there revealed, has been felt 
by many young minds who never saw the Doctor. 

The chapter on the fight we wish had been Jeft out. We are not ad- 
vocates of effeminacy. We prize robust animal health and spirits as 
highly as any one. But such fisticuffs we think are rather too brutal to 
be manly. Still we wish every boy in the land might read Tom 
Brown’s school life .For here boy virtue is shown to be boy manliness. 
Excellent lessons are taught in a winning but most direct way. The 
scene of Arthur's first prayer in the school bed-room is a master stroke. 
It is not the only one. Tom Brown has our thanks for them all. 


We have been interested in a book written by Mr. J. W. DeForest, 
bearing the title of “ European Acquaintance.” The author had a rare 
opportunity, during many months spent at the water-cure establishments 
of Graefenberg and Divonne, in Switzerland, of making the familiar ac- 
quaintance of a Jarge number of very interesting persons, of every rank 
in life, who were trying the experiment of the “cure.” If it were more 
generally known how enjoyable many of these water-cure establishments 





* School Days at Rugby. By an Otp Boy. 

+ European Acquaintance ; being Sketches of People in Europe. By J. W. 
DeForest. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1858. 12mo, pp. 276. 
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are, for those whose health makes it necessary for them to devote their 
time to its recovery, we believe that many an American invalid, now 
painfully making the effort to “ travel” in Europe, would betake him- 
self to some such beautiful place as Divonne. No one who has ever 
become acquainted with the charms of this lovely and secluded spot at 
the source of the Versoix, and under the shadows of the Jura Alps, will 
ever forget them. 

With regard to the class of people Mr. DeForest met, he says, p. 85 : 

“Many of our people were of the most serious, evangelical class in France and 
Switzerland—such persons as the French respectfully designate as dévots, or con- 
temptuously as Methodistes. Those from Geneva were followers of Merle d’Au- 
bigné and Cesar Malan ; those from France, of such men as Frederick and Adolph 
Monod.” * * * “They seemed to me the most charming possible exam- 
ples of those who are commonly called pious people; amiable in manners, cheer- 
ful in conversation, conscious of the beauty of earth and of their brotherhood 
with humanity, yet never forgetful of their mystic life, their heavenly calling, the 
price of their redemption. In short, they combined the existence of this world 
and the existence of the invisible, more easily, gracefully and lovingly, than any 
class of persons that I had before seen.” 

And again, p. 84 : 

“For six weeks or two months after my arrival, a quarter of an hour was devo- 
ted every morning to a religious Protestant service held in some private room. It 
was attended by a majority of the patients, for we were nearly all Protestants, 
and boasted quite a body of living divinity in the shape of four Swiss clergymen, 
one English, and the two celebrated brothers, Frederick and Adolph Monod, of 
Paris. A chapter of the Bible, a few quiet observations on the text, a hymn, and 
a short prayer, all in French, constituted the form of devotion.” 


Surrounded by people of this character, amid the most beautiful scene- 
ry on the globe, constantly engaged in active exercise, with no time 
for ennui, and braced and invigorated by the tonic effects of cold water, 


if an invalid has any strength of constitution left to build upon, he must 
regain his health. 


“ New England’s Chattels: or, Life in the Northern Poor House,”* is 
the title of a new story which has been laid on our table. It has for its 
object, to illustrate a great social evil, and the duties growing out of it- 
The aim of the writer, evidently an earnest friend of the oppressed, is to 
direct attention to the case of the poorin our New England towns, The 
system, which he exhibits under the covering of fiction, is that of dis- 





* New England's Chattels ; or, Life in the Northern Poor House. New York: 
H. Dayton. 
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posing of the town paupers to some individual, who will assume the 
responsibility of their support for the lowest possible price. “They are 
sold,” our author says, “ for a year to one, who, if he cannot work them 
some, will make up their loss from their food,” &c. Again, “ the persons 
who bind themselves to feed and clothe the paupers, are expected to do 
so in their own way,” and in the development of the story we have 
portrayed a miserable dwelling ; a company of poor wretches, criminals 
and paupers, mixed together, who are compelled to live on the vilest 
food, with the scantiest clothing, and the least amount of fuel, because 
the successful bidder must make money, and because nobody else “ will 
seek to relieve distress that ‘is provided for by the public vote and law.” 


Prof. Uhlemann, of Gottingen, of the so-called anti-Champollionic, or 
Seyffarth school of Egyptologists, and author of numerous works on 
Egypt, has recently made an attemptt to combine into one picture the 
various items of knowledge, respecting the manners and customs of the 
ancient Egyptians, which have been brought to light by the researches of 
the present century. The attempt is certainly a laudable one; there is 
room and call for such a work; the results won by the many laborers 
who have illustrated one and another point in Egyptian life, from the 
classic authors, as now explained and corrected by Egyptian documents 
and pictures, and from these sources themselves, are widely scattered and 
not easily accessible; and the heavy volumes which Wilkinson has de- 
voted to the subject are too formidable for the general reader. The plan 
adopted by Prof. Uhlemann is as follows: while strolling about the old 
we!! of Gottingen, lamenting over the fragmentary and lifeless condition 
of his apprehension of Egypt and Egyptian life, he meets the little god 
Horus, the son of Osiris and Iris, who transports him into the midst of 
ancient Memphis, and serves him as guide and instructor during a three 
days’ ramble among the sights and sounds of that famous Egyptian cap- 
ital. The scenes through which they ramble in company are many and 
varied, from the private chambers of the palace and the inmost shrines 
of the temples, to the low haunts of the poor and vicious ; they witness 
both the life of the city, and that of the country about it; and as the last 
day of the three is the birthday of Osiris, the first of the five great festival 
days, its pageantry and sports form part of the panorama which passes 
before their eyes. The plan of the work, it will be seen, is not wanting 





+ Three days in Memphis ; or Sketches of the Public and Private life of the old 
Egyptians, By Dr. Max Untemans, etc., ete. Translated by E. Goodrich Smith. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1858. 12mo. pp. 253. 
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in attractiveness, and its substance and main facts are doubtless sound 
and reliable. 


The new “ Andover Hymn Book”* bas not been long enough in our 
hands to enable us to examine it thoroughly ; but we have given it suf- 
ficient attention to convince ourselves that the high anticipations of 
the public, in regard to the work, will not be disappointed. The intro- 
duction, which we judge to be from the pen of Prof. Park, besides being 
a clear account of the authors’ plan, forms in itself a graceful, discrimi- 
nating, and instructive essay on Hymnology. The indexes are ad- 
mirably copious, and display the truly philosophical manner in which 
the contents of the work are arranged. The learned and tasteful editors 
of this volume have aimed to retain the old, familiar hymns which are 
meritorious and possessed of sacred associations, and have, likewise, 
enriched their collection by the addition of many excellent hymns 
which are either newly written, newly translated, or seldom met with. 
We have observed, with great satisfaction, that not a few hymns in com- 
mon use, which have nothing to commend them but high-sounding 
phrases and an ambitious jingle, are discarded, and in the room of them 
we are furnished with lyrics more simple, sincere, poetic and fervent. 
The new work has the signal merit of containing few unpoetical, or 
otherwise unworthy, hymns. 


We are indebted to Mr. Charles Scribner for a copy of “ Titcomb’s 
Letters to Young People, single and married.”* These very lively and 
useful letters were published first in the Springfield Republican. We 
read them from week to week with great interest, and are happy to see 
them published in so handsome a form by Mr. Scribner. The author 
has the rare merit of having something to say, and of knowing how to 
say it—two qualities which it is rare to find in authors—and hence 
there are so few books worth reading. 

The author of these letters has himself observed the things he writes 
_about—the defects in young girls and young men on which he lays 
his finger, and the false and silly notions which turn the heads and spoil 
the characters of so many who are favored both by nature and oppor- 
tunity. Some things he has touched upon of which the Mentors of 





* The Sabbath Hymn Book: For the service of Song in the House of the 
Lord. New York: Mason Brothers. 12mo. 1858. pp. 940. 

* Titeomb’s Letters to Young People, single and married. By Trmorny Titcoms, 
Esquire. New York: Charles Scribner. 12mo. 1858. pp. 251. 
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the young rarely speak freely, if at all, which yet need to be noticed, 
and to this circumstance is owing, in part, the interest and popularity 
of the book. 

The author knows how to say what he wishes to, in a way especially 
adapted to catch the ear, and to win the confidence of the rather silly 
young people for whom he assumes or presumes to write. In his own 
words, he has aimed to talk rather than to preach—and to talk with 
familiarity, but with no loss of force or dignity. His assumed humor is well 
sustained and is far better fitted to enforce the seriousness of his earnest 
words, than any solemn injunctions, or tremendously wrought warnings. 

Too much of the doing for the young is undone by overdoing. From 
this fault the writer is happily free. The style is familiar, easy—now 
and then negligent, but almost always the natural and pleasant 
expression of the thought. We wish and predict for this book an 
extensive circulation and abundant usefulness. 


Those who are acquainted with the personal history of Hugh Miller, 
and have been moved to sadness by the melancholy termination of his 
career, especially those who have read his published works, and have 
been charmed with their graphic style, vigorous reasoning and richness 
of thought and information, will welcome “The Cruise of the Betsey,”+ 
the new volume which has been given to the public since his death. 

The two series of sketches, embraced in this first volume of his post- 
humous works, were published originally in the “ Witness,” when that 
paper was under Mr. Miller’s editorship. They have been revised for 
the present issue by a friend of the author, to whom the task was as- 
signed by Mrs. Miller, when prevented from executing it herself br 
protracted illness, the result, in part at least, of her sudden and over- 
whelming bereavement. 

The title of the volume is amply descriptive of its contents. It is 
full of incident, racy and vigorous in style, rich in facts of Geology and 
Natural History, and, withal, abundantly entertaining and instructive, 
from the insight which it gives, not only into the habits and opinions 
of the author, but also into the manners, customs and scenery of Scot- 
land. The ever reverent spirit and unaffected piety of this distinguished 





+ The Cruise of the Betsey, or a Summer Ramble among the Fossiliferous De- 
posits of the Hebrides, with Rambles of a Geologist; or, Ten Thousand Miles over 
the Fossiliferous Deposits of Scotland. By Hue Mitver, LL. D., author of the 
Old Red Sandstone, Footprints of the Creator, My Schools and Schoolmasters, The 
Testimony of the Rocks, ete. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 
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though self-made Geologist, lend an additional charm and value to this, 
as to all his other works. 


We have received from Messrs. Gould & Lincoln a copy of their new 
edition of “ The Old Red Sandstone.”* These publishers have the honor, 
we believe, of first presenting this incomparable work to the American 
public. We have, on various occasions, expressed our high admiration 
of this author, and we have never seen reason for changing the opinion 
which we early formed, that in point of mere literary excellence Hugh 
Miller is among the foremost writers of ourage. We need not, therefore, 
in this notice, do more than mention the peculiarities of the present 
edition. “The Old Red Sandstone” was first published in 1841. A 
new edition appeared in 1842, containing some new matter. The third 
edition, which was issued, 1846, contained not only considerable additions 
but some modifications of views in particular instances. The fourth, 
fifth and sixth editions were mainly reprints of the third. The edition, 
now under notice, is the last, and has been prepared under the supervis- 
ion of Mrs. Miller, since her husband’s death. The text and the notes 
of Mr. Miller are preserved without change, but a few notes have been 
added by a friend, to point out certain modifications which it was known 
Mr. Miller’s views had undergone. The reprint is from this edition, and 
its mechanical elegance is highly creditable to the American publishers, 


“ A Woman’s Thoughts about Women ”} is a clever book, in the 
English sense, by the author of John Halifax. 

It is freighted with good sense, and contains some lively writing. The 
papers are scarcely ambitious enough in their aim to deserve to be col- 
lected into a book, and yet their views are very just, and often well ex- 
pressed. 

We were struck with the special adaptation of the suggestions to the 
state of society in England, rather than to that with us. The condition 
of women in the middling and lower classes, in the mother country, is 
not a little diverse from what it is with us. American readers might be 


puzzled by some of the counsel here given. if they did not bear this in 
mind. 





* The Old Red Sandstone ; or, New Walks in an old Field. To which is ap- 
pended a series of geological papers, read before the Royal Physical society of 
Edinburgh. By Hvucu Mitter, LL. D. Illustrated with numerous engravings. 
A new, improved, and enlarged edition. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 

+ A Woman's Thoughts about Women. By the Author of John Halifax. New 
York: Rudd & Carleton. 1858, 12mo. pp. 309. 
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Messrs. Gould & Lincoln have published a “Second” series of “ Es- 
says in Biography and Criticism,”* by Mr. Perzr Bayng. The charac- 
ters and subjects which come under review, are these :—* Charles Kings- 
ley,"—* Thomas Babington Macaulay,”—“ Sir Archibald Alison,”— 
«Samuel Taylor Coleridge,”"—* Wellington,”"—“ Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
—* Plato,”—“ Characteristics of Christian Civilization,’— The Modern 
University,"—“ The Pulpit and the Press,”—‘ The Testimony of the 
Rocks,—a Defense.” 

Mr. Bayne is already favorably known. The “Christian Life,” and 
the first series of “ Essays,” have given him a high place among the 
young writers who are preparing to take the place of men who are leav- 
ing us. The present series of Essays are not perhaps quite equal to the 
former, but still they exhibit very considerable ability, and besides, give 
promise of still greater excellence hereafter. 


“ White Lies,”+ by Mr. Charles Reade, pleases us less than any of his 
books we have looked over. It is written in his usual sprightly style, but 
all his stories are light and trifling, and have no high moral end. The 
scene is laid in France, and the novel has this merit that its representa- 
tions of French provincial character are some of them admirable. The 
conclusion of the whole is that the hero and heroine, “ had heroic virtues 
to balance ‘white lies’ in the great Judge's eye.” 


“ Parthenia,”{ by Mrs. Lee, has been lying upon our table for some 
time. The story takes us back to the days of the emperors Constantine 
and Julian, near the middle of the fourth century. It is free from an- 
achronisms, and illustrates in some measure the state of opinions of 
society and the condition of the world at that period. We miss, how- 
ever, the classic dignity and grace of “ Valerius,” the elevated and re- 
fined spirit of “ Aurelian,” and “Zenobia,” and even the excitement of 
startling scenes and strongly contrasted characters, heightened by the 
lavish prodigality of words, which we find in “ Hypatia.” 

Her Christians are those, who exhibit that phase of religion, if it does 
not rather belong to the natural disposition, which consists in acts of 
benevolence, and who cherish that view of Christ, in which he appears 





* Essays in Biography and Criticism. By Peter Bayne, M. A., author of 
“The Christian ‘Life, Social and Individual,” &., &. Second series. Boston : 
Gould & Lincoln. 1858. » 

+ White Lies. A Novel. By Cuartes Reape. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1858. 

t Parthenia; or the last days of Paganism. By Exiza Buckminster Lex, 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1858. 
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as a teacher, a pattern and a martyr, rather than as a divine Saviour, 
That faith, which, as a principle of life, has animated so many of the true 
followers of Christ, in all ages, and is the hope of the church and the’ 
world; that principle which, loving not the temporal good of men less, 
but their spiritual good infinitely more, relies in confident and assured 
expectation on the promises of God in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself, is not shown, but instead, the same coldness and insensibility to 
the spirituality of the Christian religion, which we find in the philoso- 
phers of Athens. 


The “ Mormoniad” * is a short satire, of which the scene is laid 
“ Beyond the Rocky Mountains, in 
The land of salt, and sand, and sin ;” 
and the object {S to illustrate the condition of the Mormons, and to satir- 
ize the administration and their conduct in the late war. 


The dying words of the lamented Dudley Tyng to his revered father, 
“Stand up for Jesus,” have resounded through the land. A commemora- 
tive ballad,+ with illustrations beautifully executed, has been published, 
“with the hope that it may accomplish, in connection with higher and 
more honored instrumentalities, saving and glorious results.” It is well 
designed for a present to a friend. 


We mention the title of a book, received from Messrs, Gould & Lin- 
coln, too late to enable us to find space for the comments which we wish 
to make upon it. “The New England Theocracy. A History of the 
Congregationalists in New England to the revivals of 1740.” By H. F, 
Unpven. With a preface by the late Dr, Neander. Translated from the 
second German edition, by H. C. Conant. 


We have received from the publishers,— 

“A Practical Grammar of the German Language.” By Caarues 
Fouten, Professor of the German Language and Literature in Harvard 
University. 2lst Revised edition. Boston and Cambridge: James 
Munroe & Co. 1858. 


Also, “A German Reader.” By Professor Cuartes Fottey. A 
new edition, with additions. By G. A. Scumupr, instructor in Har- 
vard University. 





* The “ Mormoniad.” Boston: A. Williams & Co. 1858. 

+ Stand up for Jesus! A Christian Ballad ; with notes, illustrations, and music. 
Philadelphia: T. H. Stockton, Bible, Tract and [Periodical office, 1400 Chestnut 
st. 1858. 








